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Preface 


The 1977 ALL Africa Lutheran Consultation in Gaborone, 
Botswana, provided the fourth occasion since 1955 for 
the Lutheran churches in Africa to come together. That 
first ALL Africa Lutheran Conference in Marangu was 
followed by meetings in Antsirabé in 1960 and in Addis 
Ababa in 1965, It was evident from Gaborone that, 
during the intervening twelve years since Addis Ababa, 
the Lutheran churches in Africa have made great strides 
in developing a mature spirit of concern and awareness 
of their missionary responsibility and obligation. 


The Gaborone consultation vas unique in that it took 
place very shortly before an LWF Assembly, thereby 
providing the Lutheran churches in Africa with the 
opportunity for their VIth Assembly delegates to get 
to know each other, to wrestle with issues of common 
concern and thus to prepare themselves to make an 
effective African contribution to the first Assembly 
to be held on African soil. In this report you will 
find recommendations on a number of issues, some of 
which arose from the papers delivered and others of 
which grew spontaneously out of the discussions on the 
spot, 


One point which disturbed participants was that recom- 
mendations made by the three previous regional consulta- 
tions - Arusha (1973), Rustenburg (1975) and Tananarive 
(1975) - had not been followed up through study at the 
congregational or church level, as had been proposed 

by the consultations. The All Africa Lutheran 
Consultation considered that such meetings were not 
justifiable - in terms of Christian stewardship of 

time or money — if they did not bear fruit in promoting 
and improving mission outreach as proposed. 


The ALL Africa Lutheran Consultation therefore came out 

strongly in favour of extensive study of its reconmenda- 
tions by all Lutheran churches in Africa, so as to avoid 
the need for subsequent consultations to deal again with 

















desues previously discussed. The consultation tackled 
many issues relevant to the Lutheran churches in Africa 
and made a number of recommendations requiring follow-up. 
Some were addressed to the LWP, and the Federation for its 
part will make sure that these are properly dealt with. 


Follow-up of the recommendations addressed to the Lutheran 
churches in Africa reste with you, the churches. If your 
church does its work properly, then the next ALL Africa 
Lutheran Consultation will be a real milestone - a 
breakthrough in the series of Africa consultations held 
under the auspices of the LWF/CCC as far as the churches! 
service to the whole African ts concerned. 


I personally believe that the Lutheran churches in Africa 
have come to realise the importance of peréonal encounter 
where they can discuss their common concern for Gospel 
proclamation in Africa, and where they can together 
formulate ways of tackling these issues. 


I am grateful to all those vho participated in this 
Consultation, representing their respective churches 
and organisations. 


REV. AMON D. MWAKISUNGA 


Secretary for Africa 
LWF Department of Church Cooperation 


March 1977 
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We are gathered here in Gaborone as members of the Lutheran family 
in Africa. While we are here together we are conscious of the 

fact that in our very neighbourhood a severe struggle for freedom 
and justice is going on. In this struggle the Church is involved — 
or should be involved. As Africans and people responsible and 
involved in this struggle we are going to study the life of the 
Church on the continent of Africa bearing in mind the theme of 

the Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation : "In Christ — 
A New Community". Dr. Carl Mau, our General Secretary, says in 

his introduction to the study book of the Assembly : 


"The theme, 'In Christ — A New Community', reminds us of the 
liberating power of the Gospel in a world of broken and 
distorted human relationships. This theme will be discussed 
in three seminars, each of which is divided into a series 
of issues. The seminar topics ask how our mission, our life 
as church and our responsibility in the world are shaped 
by the fact that we are indeed a new community in Christ." 


The new community is today confronted with a series of important 
questions. While the guns are roaring on our borders, while 
children are killed in South Africa, while Namibians and Zimbabwians 
are killed and imprisoned, we gather here to look for guidance in a 
situation of violence. Southern Africa and the continent have 

become the scene of the most violent struggle between the East ard 
the West; the troubles in Ethiopia and elsewhere on the continent 
fill us with deep concern and in the midst of this situation people 
are looking to the Church for guidance. The New Community has 

always lived in a situation of confrontation — or in a situation of 
conformity or compromise. This situation did not change since the 
days of the ancient Church. Today it has become a reality to us. 
This confrontation is in the first place a confrontation with sin. 
Which dimensions "sin" can take becomes clear in the plurality of 
the situation on the continent of Africa. Thus the task of the Church 
is to make a study in depth of this plurality. In this situation 

of plurality the answer could not be singular. The Church is in the 
constant danger of simplifying the situation in the effort to stay 
alive and be "popular" in the world. The truth is, that the Church is an 
"unpopular factor" in this world. As soon as the Church becomes 
popular, it has become an instrument of evil and has lost the power 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Thus the Church is forced to rethink 
its message in the light of the Will of God. As the Body of Christ 
it should now already proclam the presence of the risen Lord in 

this world. The presence of this Lord means, this world is no longer 
alone. This brings about a responsibility over against this Lord 
and it remains the task of the Lord to call the world back to this 
responsibility. The result of this calling back will create 
confrontation, more so, it will end in suffering. This is not a 
question of courage, but of faith. Living in the shadow of death 

and destruction the presence and reality of God become nearer to 
man. 

















Bonhoeffer once said, struggling with the role of the Church in a 
situation of mortal danger: "When a mad man is tearing through 
the streets in a car, I can, as a pastor who happens to be on the 
scene do more than merely console or bury those who have been run 
over. I must jump in front of the car and stop it." 


Out of prison, gone through the deep darkness of suffering and on 
the edge of the death he could guide his congregation with the 
following meditations 


"It is infinitely easier to suffer obedience to a human command 
than to suffer in the freedom of an act undertaken purely on one's 
own responsibility. It is infinitely easier to suffer in community 
than to suffer in loneliness. It is infinitely easier to suffer openly 
and in honour than to suffer apart and in shame. It is infinitely 
easier to suffer by risking one's physical life than to suffer in 
spirit. Christ suffered in freedom, in loneliness, apart and in shame, 
in body and spirit, and many Christians have since suffered with Him." 


I said at the beginning Christians are not heroes. It is not a 
question of courage, but of faith, then this suffering brings 
along fear - fear that could end bewildernment. It is true what 
Martin Luther King once said pondering over the text 1 John 4, 18 - 
("There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear 
bore fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in 
love.). 





"In these days of catastrophic (and calamitous) uncertainty, is 
there any man who does not experience the depression and bewilderment 
of crippling fear, which, like a nagging hound of hell, pursues our 
every step? Everywhere men and women are confronted by fear that 
often appear in strange disguises and a variety of wardrobes. A fear 
of what life may bring encourages some persons to wander aimlessly. 
(Strength to Love, p. 108). 





After his release out of prison my friend and colleague, Zephanja 
Kameeta, wrote in an open letter about his experiences in prison: 
"There were moments when fear took over. In such moments, I could not 
open my Bible, and when I tried topray, I lost my nerve... But then 
a great calm came over me as I sensed the many prayers ascending to 
God. I picked up my Bible and with new power I cried to the Lord in 
the words of Psalm 56, in God I trust without fear. What can 
flesh do to me?" 








This is the situation and experience of a black man living under the 
oppression of brutal violence. But what is the experience of the 

white man opressing the black? He too is not free of fear. To 

protect himself he worked out a system of unjust laws of discrimination, 
But the experience in South Africa has shown that the same laws 

have become a danger for the Whites. What was meant to be a protection, 
has now revealed itself as a danger. What method did they discover 

to solve the problem of fear? They have armed themselves to the teeth. 
"The West and the East have engaged in a fever-pitched arms race. 
Expenditures for defence have risen to mountainous proportions, 

and weapons of destruction have assigned priority over all human 
endeavours. The nations have believed that greater armaments will cast 
out fear. But alas, they have produced great fear. In these turbulent, 











panic-stricken days we are once more reminded of the judicious 
words of old, perfect love casteth out fear. "Not arms, but love, 
understanding and organized goodwill can cast out fear. Only 
disarmament, based on good faith, will make mutual trust a 
living reality." (Martin Luther King, in Strength to Love) 


One of the miracles I have experienced in South Africa and 
Namibia is the Christlike love the Blacks are still ready to 
generate towards the White man. I call it a miracle because 
only God could create this willingness in people who have 
suffered undescribable injustices and brutality. This is the 
sign of a living Church where the Spirit of God keeps the love 
of Christ alive in the hearts of the followers of Christ. The 
Black man is willing to forgive and to forget the past. This 
message the Church must convey to the people. I believe like 
Martin Luther King does. 


"A mass movement exercising love and non-violence and demonstrating 
power under discipline should convince the white community that 
Were such a movement to attain strength, its power would be used 
creatively and not vengefully." (ibid. p. 113) 


The next point I want to make is this: The New Community lives in 
the strength of the God of History. During the evil years of the 
Second World War Dietrich Bonhoeffer could come to the conclusion: 


"I believe that God can and intends to let good spring from every- 
thing, even from what is most evil. For this he needs human beings 
who know how to turn all things to the good. I believe that God 
proposes to give in every crisis as much power of resistence as we 
need, But he does not give it to us in advance, in order that we 
shall rely not on ourselves but on Him alone. In such faith, all 
fear for the future would necessarily be overcome. I believe that 
even our defects and errors are not in vain, and that it is no 
more difficult for God to deal with them than with our supposed 
good deeds. I believe that God is not a timeless fatum, but rather 
that he awaits and responds to true prayer and responsible actions." 
(Letters from the Prison, p. 192) 


While God has a history with this evil world, this history is part 
of the life of the Church. While the world cannot lose itself from 
the history of God, the Church also cannot lose itself from God's 
history. Again I want to quote Bonhoeffer: "A world which stands 
by itself, in isolation from the law of Christ, falls victim to 
licence and self-will. Christianity which withdraws from the 
world falls victim to the unnatural and the irrational, to pre- 
sumption and self-will." 


This bondage to Christ saves the Church from getting astray and 
seeking its own will in the forest of this world. On the other 

hand, this unity between God and world, destroys everything which 
tries to find an excuse for the Church not to be part of this world 
and to escape the responsibility. In fact, a Church which denies 
this fact, denies the presence of God and has become part of the 
evil structures which are in opposition to the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. The Church should, here and now, be the shadow of this 
coming Kingdom. 











This fact unifies the universal New Community in Christ. For Jesus 
does away with any metaphysical duality. He destroys the possibility 
of existence on two levels, or in two spheres, by the realization of 
God in the world and world in God. He does away with the problem of 
boundaries between God and the world by structuring the world in 
the midst of the world itself rather than elsewhere. 


If reconciliation means the healing of broken relationships, this 
includes God and the world. Thus reconciliation has become imperative 
on this continent. The age-long splintering of the people through a 
history of brutal colonialism and neo-colonialism has created a rift 
which makes it essential that the question of reconciliation should 
be taken up in earnest. The colonial powers succeeded not only in 
tearing a rift between black and non-black, but even had devastating 
effect on the black population. A new future for the black, as well 
as the black and non-black population only becomes possible when 
shattered relationships have been healed, that is, when shattered 
relationships have been healed. This is especially important when 
one is thinking of a peaceful, common future. 


We started with those wonderful words of faith, in Psalm 56, 4: 
"... in God I have put my trust; I will not fear what flesh can 
do unto me." 


These are not words born out of bravery, but out of deep experience 
with God, the Saviour and Redeemer. I wish us all at this consultation 
this deep experience with God while we are studying His Holy Word 

in these days. Let us not be led by our academic knowledge but by 

the guidance of His Holy Spirit. Let us bring our fears before Him 
and let Him give us the courage we need in the difficult days which 
lie ahead. 


Dr LUKAS de VRIES 








Bible Study 1 


II Corinthians 8 and 9 


"The question concerning the economic basis of a church which was founded 
by a mission is a question of life and death"; this was stated by Walter 
Freytag as long ago as 1940 in his paper on "Money and Spirit in Growing 
Churches". The question of economical and non-economical self-reliance 
still is a question of life and death, nowadays even more so. The changing 
political and social situations and the uncertainty resulting from these, 
makes this question more pressing than ever, especially in the countries 
of the so-called third-world where fundamental changes are taking place 
amidst such violence these days. Let me take my own country as an example. 
In Ethiopia self-reliance has become a major issue in the political 
struggle towards fostering socialism. "Even if the Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus might be tempted to avoid the issue of 'self-reliance! it 
could not do so, simply because the ECMY is part and parcel of a society 
that has put 'self-reliance' as a goal for itself. The issue must be 
discussed, simply because the ECMY is challenged by the situation it 

finds itself in." (Paul E. Hoffman, Mekane Yesus Seminary, Addis Ababa, 
"Toward Self-Reliance in the ECMY", Some Supplemental Remarks, p. 1). 





Now "self-reliance" is a main topic of this meeting, and it is good and 
necessary that we first surrender ourselves to the word of God, in order 
to get the guiding thoughts from this source and to be led by the Holy 
Spirit through all our discussions towards finding a proper answer to the 
question of "self-reliance of churches for mission". 


The text assigned to us for our Bible Studies is II Cor. 8 and 9. Ina 
first part I would like to talk about the larger context of these two 
chapters, that is the collection of St. Paul for the "poor" in Jerusalem. 
In a second part I will follow some terms St. Paul uses for this collection, 
and so try and find some theological criteria for self-reliance. Based 

on the findings of this research we shall in the third part ask how we 

can motivate our congregations for self-reliance. The fourth and lest 

part will then deal with the relation between self-reliance and inter- 
dependence of churches. 


I. ST. PAUL'S COLLECTION FOR THE POOR IN JERUSALEM 





1. The Origin of the Collection 


Most probably the collection originates in the Apostles! Conference 
48 AD in Jerusalem, being a resolution of this conference which Paul 
carried out eagerly and effectively during his missionary service. 
The major issue of this conference was the relation between the 
Christians of Jewish background and the Christians of Gentile back- 
ground, e.g. the question whether a Gentile had to be circumcised 
and to accept the law in order to become a Christian. We have two 
reports on the Apostles! Conference, one by Luke in Acts 15, and 
other by Paul in Gal. 2. Both reports agree in pointing out that the 
Gentile Christians should be free from the law, but as to the details 
they differ quite a lot. According to Gal. 2 an agreement was achieved 
(Gal. 2, 9 and 10) the second part of which refers to the collection. 











It reads: "Only they would have us remember the poor" (Gal. 2, 10). The 
report in Acts 15 quotes the so-called Apostles! Decree (cf. Acts 15, 28 
and 29), but does not mention the collection. The report in Acts 15 might 
be a later harmonising account of the Conference omitting that part of the 


resolutions, the collection, which was a major concern to Paul as his letters 


clearly show (Gal. 2, 105 1 Cor. 16, 1-4; Rom. 15, 20-29; 2 Cor. 8 and 9). 


2. The History of the Collection 


Carrying out the resolution "to remember the poor" was not as simple as 

it might seem. Paul and his collection suffered many a different fate 

and saw many ups and downs. We cannot follow up all the way of the 
collection here. Let me rather give a rough outline of the main steps. 

(On the whole I will follow the research of Dieter Georgi, "Die Geschichte 
der Kollekte des Paulus fitr Jerusalem, Hamburg 1965). 


The letter to the Galatians is the first one in which Paul mentions the 
collection. But he does not speak of it as of a present undertaking but 
as of an event of the past. That means after the Apostles' Conference 
Paul eagerly started the collection and then somehow it came to a stand- 
still. The reason for that can be seen in the conflict that took place 
in Antiochia (cf. Gal. 2, 11 ff.) and which resulted in the separation 
of Paul and Barnabas, and in Paul's departure from Antiochia for his 
independent missionary enterprise. That incident obviously broke down 
the confidence between Paul and the Apostles in Jerusalem, and probably 
Paul understood it as a violation of the agreement and consequently 
stopped his endeavours towards a collection on his part. 





1 Cor. 16, 1-4 reflects a new activity in this matter. There had come 
Judaizers to the congregations of Galatia and Corinth who had introduced 
a gnostical-mystical type of Christianity, neglecting the historical 
foundation of the Christian faith. In fighting this heresy the collection 
must have resumed importance. Paul used it as an instrument to demonstrate 
the historical character of the universal church, pointing out Jerusalem 
to be the place of origin of the church's founding event of Christ's 
resurrection. 


After this revival of the collection new difficulties arose. Influenced 
by Jewish-Christian missionaries during Paul's absence, the congregation 
in Corinth had turned away from Paul and stopped the collection. These 
opponents had accused Paul of enriching himself through the collection 

or at least of using it as an instrument to build up his own fame. Through 
the service of Titus, however, the congregation of Corinth turned back to 
Paul. From 2 Cor. 8, 16-24 we learn that Paul can send Titus and two other 
brothers to Corinth in order to carry through the collection there. 


Similar difficulties seem to have taken place in Macedonia. But 2 Cor. 8, 
1-4 shows that these difficulties have been overcome. The congregations 
there showed their fellowship to Paul by their request to be allowed 

to participate in the collection for the poor in Jerusalem. 


Having in mind all the difficulties and obstacles the collection had 
faced through many years the end of it seems rather disappointing. A 
Gentile-Christian delegation headed by Paul set out to bring the 
collection to Jerusalem. But in all probability this Gentile-Christian 
delegation was not received very heartily by the Jewish-Christian 











authorities in Jerusalem. In Acts the delivery of the collection is not 
even mentioned — it seems to have happened in secret. D. Georgi 
summarizes: "The collection to which he (Paul) had dedicated so much 
time and efforts and which had turned out to be a proof of his missionary 
success earned him finally - although indirectly — captivity. (S. 90) 


3. Tae Meaning of the Collection 


From its first implementation up to its delivery in Jerusalem the collec- 
tion grew in importance, integrating various reasons and motives, And it 
became a concrete and practical example for Paul's theology and nissiology. 


The collection should not be understood in terms of a general charity 
activity, entirely motivated by social or economical needs. Against such 
a nere charity understanding the enormous effort shown by Paul and his 
congregations should be noted, and the theological and spiritual importance 
of all texts dealing with the matter of the collection should be taken 
into consideration, Also the term "the poor" does not necessarily suggest 
economical poverty. The usage of this term seen against the Jewish back- 
ground takes on another meaning. In the Old Testament we find this 
expression as a title of honour, Poor are especially those who depend 

on God!s care and protection. In the course of time it even came to a 
fusion of the words "ani" (poor) and "an&w" (humble). In the younger 

texts of the OT the "anawim" or the "ebjonim" (the poor ones) often are 
simply "the pious" (cf. Jes. 49,13; 61,1; Ps. 74, 19.21). Later the 
people of the Qumran sect called themselves "the poor" in this sense of 
the word. The New Testament continues this line. Jesus blesses "the poor 
in spirit" (Mt. 5,3), and it is said that especially to the poor the 
Gospel will be proclaimed (Mt. 11,5). The first Christians in Jerusalem 
followed this meaning ard took over the title "the poor" from the Jewish 
iradition thus claiming to be the true heirs of God's promises, to be the 
true Israels. Now when it is said that Paul should remember the poor, 

and when his congregations offered and sacrified for the poor in Jerusalem 
it also means to help relieve a severe material need. But in the first 
place it means dedicating the offerings to the "saints", thus recognising 
the unique position of the Jerusalem congregation in the history of God's 
salvation. So the collection becomes an expression of gratitude for the 
blessings of God which had spread from Jerusalem and reached the Gentiles. 
(Cf. Rom. 15,27) 


Some interpreters understand the collection as a kind of regular tax, 
similar to the temple-tax that was annually collected from all Jews also 
in the diaspora. This interpretation includes the concept of a juridical 
primate of the Jerusalem congregation over all other Christian con- 
gregations. But this interpretation is contradicted by the fact that 
Paul's collection was not a periodocally paid duty but was gathered once 
only. Paul uses many different terms when speaking about his collection 
such as "contribution" (1 Cor. 16),"grace" (1 Cor. 8,1), "taking part 

in the relief" (2 Cor. 8,4), "gift" (2 Cor. 9,5), etc., but he never 
uses juridical terms. 


Regarding all the passages in Paul's letters referring to the collection 
within their contexts we may conclude that this collection was meant as 
a means to confirm the unity of the one Church out of Jews and Gentiles, 
the one church that was rooted in the same historical and theological 
origin. It meant to confirm that all members of the church belonged 
together, being equal in spite of their different traditions and back- 
grounds and being obliged to carry each other's burdens and to share 











each other's riches. It was meant to confirm that proclaiming the 
Gospel was not bound to keeping the law but was free from it. This 
explains why the Apostle Paul, as Theologian and Missionary, had such 

a strong interest in this collection, why he did not grow tired of 
motivating his congregations for it, and why he did not spare any effort 
to finalize this collection for the poor in Jerusalem. 


4. Textual Problems of 2 Cor. 8 and 9 


The two chapters 8 and 9 are somewhat isolated within the second letter 
of Paul to the Corinthians. The whole letter as we have it now seems 
to be a collection of Pauline letter fragments. Chapter 8 may 
originally not have followed chapter 7 but might rather have been 

a small letter of its own. Also chapter 9 is difficult to be under- 
stood as the logical continuation of chapter 8. It seems that this 
is another originally independent small letter, written at the same 
time as the letter of chapter 8, but not addressed to the Christians 
in Corinth but rather to the congregations on the Greek mainland 
Achaia 2 Cor. 9,2) and to the congregations surrounding Corinth 

2 Cor. 1,1). So with the most modern Commentators we may conclude 
that 2 Cor. 8 and 9 are most probably two short letters written by 
Paul at the same time, who gave them to his co-worker Titus and to 
the two other commissioners (2 Cor. 8, 16 ff), sending them in order 
to finalise what the congregations had started some time earlier. 
(Cf. 1 Cor. 16, 1-4) 


II. THEOLOGICAL CRITERIA FOR SELF-RELIANCE 





For the first part of our Bible study we could see that there is no 
direct line from 2 Cor. 8 and 9 or from the collection for the poor 

in Jerusalem to the topic of self-reliance of churches. On the 
contrary - up to now it may seem that the main idea behind the 
collection is the interdependence of churches. We shall now study 

some terms Paul uses for the collection in 2 Cor. 8 and 9, thus 
finding out some theological criteria for the matter of the collection. 
In order to gain a theological understanding of self-reliance we shall 
then ask whether and how we can apply these criteria to the matter of 
self-reliance. 


It is interesting to note that although Paul is dealing with a 
collection he never uses the word "money". According to their character 
the two small letters of 2 Cor. 8 and 9 are businesslike letters, as 
one commentator states. But the words used for the collection are not 
all businesslike, they are heavily loaded with theology. 


1. The Manifestation of Grace 


One key-word in 2 Cor. 8 and 9 is "charis" which means 
grace. "Charis" is a central term in Pauline theology and here 
he uses it to describe the collection. In 2 Cor, 8,1 he says: "We 
want you to know, brethren, about the grace of God which has been 
shown in the churches of Macedonia ...". What characterises "charis" 
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is "a free gift given freely". Now, what has been freely given to the 
Christians in Macedonia makes them ready to give freely themselves. 

The divine gift, the grace, produces in those who have received it 

from God a readiness to give on their part. Although Paul is the organiser 
of the collection he finds himself a spectator of a process evolving 

in front of him (2 Cor. 8, 1-5), and at the same time this process 
involves him and all Christians in Macedonia, Corinth and Jerusalem. 


The grace of God manifested itself in the congregations in Macedonia. 
And it is surprising that it does not only do so in prayers, songs, 
sermons, etc., but in the first instance in the readiness to give, in 
the participation in the collection for the poor in Jerusalem. Here 
Paul describes the collection as a process developing through the 
manifestation of God's grace, now reaching out to Corinth, to where 
Paul sends his co-worker to take part in the completion of this process 
(2 Cor. 8,6). The author of the whole process, the decisive factor in 
it, is not the money given. It is the grace of God being active and 
effective in it, producing fraternal love and fellowship making people 
ready for sacrifice. 


Behind verse 7 is another term closely connected with grace, the 
charismata,the gifts of grace, Paul reminds 
the Corinthians of the gifts of grace which they already have received, 
such as faith, utterance, knowledge, love, and now Paul hopes that the 
collection will surely enter into the row of gifts of grace. He under- 
stands the collection as a charisma, and this gift of grace is now a 
test of love for the Corinthians (versc 8). They have love, but love 
must manifest itself. And it is the grace that will make the love act. 
The Corinthians will not act forced by a command but motivated by "the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ" (2 Cor. 8,9). The "grace of Christ" is 
a term closely connected with the term "grace" as used in chapters 8 
and 9. (2 Cor. 8, 1,2.4.6.7.16.19.5 9, 8.14.15.). Christ's grace being 
alive in Christians leads to acts of love for the brothers and sisters. 
Grace is active in the congregations. Grace enables Christians first 

to give themselves to God and then to give freely and abundantly for 
others. Grace activates the believers "for every good work" (2 Cor. 9,8). 
God is able to make his grace abound in the Christians so that they 
are able not only to love with words but also with deeds, that they 
are able to translate love into practical help fcr all who are in need. 
"Cheerful giving is a divine grace, a mark of true spirituality", one 
commentator said. 


The grace of God manifesting itself in the collection for the poor in 
Jerusalem turned out to be one theological criterion for this collection. 
Can we now apply this criterion which is valid Zor the collection - 
that is for the sacrificing of one church or one congregation for the 
other — to self-reliance of churches - that is to sacrificing within 
one's own church or congregation? This question: do we understand the 
grace of God to be a criterion for self-reliance should accompany us 
throughout our discussions on that topic. I think this criterion can 
indeed be applied to self-reliance. The grace of God can arouse the 
desire within a church to care for its own needs and not to be a burden 
to other churches. The grace of God can free people to see the needs 

of the own neighbour within the own church not letting the far-away- 
neighbours take over this task and duty. The grace of God can awaken 
the longing in people to set out on their own and make new people share 
the experience of this grace, without waiting for other people to do 
this missionary work. That means, the grace of God can also manifest 
itself in the self-reliance of a church. 
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2. Personal Engagement for Service 


Another word Paul uses to describe the collection is diaconia 
which means service, and the verb "dia co nein " which means 
to serve (2 Cor. 8,4.19.20; 9, 1.12.13). 





In profane Greek diakonein has a special flavour compared to synonymous 
terms. It expresses the service somebody renders to another, being 
deeply involved personally (cf. "Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament", Vol. II, p. 81, 19 ff). The literal meaning is to serve at 
table, to wait on somebody. Diakonia was the duty of a slave and despised 
by all free Greek citizens, Under the influence of the Gospel it became 
ihe sign of the true Christian who gives himself in service for others. 
thus following the example of Christ who did not come to be served but 

to serve (Mt. 20,28). The archetype of diakonia was seen in the life 

and work of Jesus Christ (Joh. 13, 1-11), who in complete obedience 

to his father (John 4, 34; Phil. 2,8), in compassionate love for the 
people (Mt.9,36), sacrificed himself for the salvation of mankind 

(Mk. 10,45). So all true Christian services like providing food and drink. 
welcoming a stranger, visiting the sick and the emprisoned, proclaiming 
the Gospel, building up the congregation are expressions of diaconia. In 
all these activities we find Christians personally engaged in helping 
and caring for their neighbour, the poor, the troubled, the needy, the 
sick. 


For understanding the collection as diakonia we have to bear in mind 
this understanding of the word which is also supposed in 2 Cor. 8, 1-7. 
The Christians in Macedonia had not only given money, they were 
personally involved, they gave themselves. Their offering was a conse- 
quence of their self-surrender to God. Every true gift includes a 
little bit of the giver himself. The Macedonian Christians had not only 
given much more than Paul had expected, first of all they had given 
themselves to the Lord, then to Paul as servants through whom their 
gifts were sent to the poor in Jerusalem. The congregations, Titus and 
the two Brothers (2 Cor. 8,16 ff), the Gentile-Christian delegation, 
Paul - they all sanctified the collection by their personal engagement 
in collecting, keeping, administering, delivering it by their diakonia 
expressed in the collection. 


Diakonia is a second theological criterion for the collection. I think 
it is now obvious that we can easily apply it to self-reliance also. 
Self-reliance without diakonia will soon turn into selfishness, self- 
pride, self-centredness, egoism. Self-reliance achieved and kept under 
ihe attitude of diakonia, of the personal engagement in service, will 
be properly founded, On this foundation the missionary activities. 

the evangelistic outreach, and the efforts concerning practical life 
can grow. 


3. The Christological Approach 


Closely connected to the criterion of diakonia is Paul's christological 
approach to promoting the collection. We find it expressed in 2 Cor. 
8,9. Probably reminded by the example of the extremely poor Christians 
in Macedonia Paul now quotes the ground and archetype of all self- 
sacrifice and self-surrender, Jesus Christ. Although Jesus possessed 
all the majesty and glory of heaven he became mand and took upon 











himself "the form of a servant" (Phil. 2,7; Rom. 15,3). Poverty was the 
sign of his divine mission from his birth in a stable, during his life- 
time when he had "nowhere to put his head" (Mt. 8,20) to his death on 
the cross. The supreme and unique gift of God is hidden and revealed 

in the poverty of Jesus Christ. And precisely through this poverty man 
should become rich, man should get everything he needs (cf. Rom. 8,32). 
Giving up all riches and descending to the needy and poor is the binding 
example Jesus Christ gave to His Church. 


God can use historical events in order to shape or re-shape His Church 
into the form of a servant. In affluent socieiies the churches seem to 
be part of the establishment, the form of a servant being hidden under 
wealth. But through the shaping tools of secularism and economical 
crisis in the West and communism in the East the power-position of the 
church is being destroyed. In the developing countries the church can 
develop only in the form of a servant. In a revolutionary age power- 
structures of a church have no chance. 


In our context the christological approach shows that the form of a 
servant is a divine attitude, that poverty is no hinderance for sacrifice 
and giving, and that in the life of a Christian and of the church the 
longing for power has no place. This approach was another way for Paul 

io see and to promote the collection, It is not difficult to see that the 
same approach can be very helpful when it comes to thinking about and 

to realizing self-reliance. Self-reliance including the form of'a 

servant and poverty and lack of power can be forced upon a church by 
outer historical circumstances. It can also freely be accepted. In this 
context I would like to quote some sentences from a memorandum presented 
to the President of the ECMY and written by the General Secretary Rev. 
Gudina Tumsa, dated July 21, 1975. "To believe in Christ is to take the 
form of a servant, to be a servant for others..." (p. 15) "The con- 
fession that Christ died for our sins implies that we, the confessors, are 
ready to sacrifice whatever the Lord of history demands of us in a 
concrete situation, To pay the cost of discipleship is not to buy our 
salvation, it is to demonstrate the quality of love that led Jesus of 
Nazareth to the cross. To pay the cost of discipleship in the present 
situation means for us io take a concrete decision to go from Jerusalem 
to Golgatha (Mt. 20, 17-19; Acts 20, 22-24)." (p. 17) 








4.  Autarky Given from God 


There is another term in 2 Cor. 8 and 9 used in the context of the 
collection which has a very close relation to self-reliance. We find it 
in 2 Cor. 9,8: "And God is able to provide you with every blessing in 
abundance,so that you may always have enough of everything and may 
provide in abundance for every good work". The word used here for "have 
enough" or as the New English Bible says "have ample means in yourselves" 
is the Greek wrd autarkeia, autarky. In the present-day 
use "autarky" stands for a national policy aimed at making a country 
capable of relying on its own economic resources, at least in certain 
sectors. Used in this way it is synonymous with self-reliance and self- 
sufficiency. 


Autarkeia in the Greek context was one of the watchwords in the Stoic 
philosophy. It stood for an entire and complete self-sufficiency, 
describing that state of mind that in completely independent of all 
external things and influences, and that carries the secret of happiness 
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within itself. (Epicurus said: To whom little is not enough nothing is 
enough. Give me a barley cake and a glass of water and I am ready to 
rival Zeus for happiness.) 


In the every-day language of Paul's time autarkeia had lost this 
specific meaning. It became an expression for "sufficient subsistence". 
Paul uses this term, too, but for him it does not mean a virtue 
achieved by human efforts. For him it means a gift from God (2 Cor. 9, 
cf. also Phil. 4, 10-20). He links it with godliness (see 1 Tim. 6,6). 
"Paul does not hesitate to take over a word from its 'secular' 
context. But the difference for Paul is precisely that 'autarky! is 
from Godt In analogy, therefore, 'self-reliance! must also be understood 
as coming from God. It is God who makes it possible to throw off the 
yoke of dependence and to enable a person or community io rely on what 
he supplies. Understood in this way, 'self-reliance! — though also 
used by non-Christians in a totally 'secular' context — is a profoundly 
iheological term." (Paul E. Hoffman, p. 3) 





The term autarkeia used by Paul in connection with the collection 

applied itself to self-reliance. If we use it in the sense Paul understood 
it we will remember that the first step towards self-reliance is God- 
reliance, The resources of God are unlimited. When our self-reliance 

is based on God-reliance we will share in his resources and not lack 
anything. 


So all theological criteria we found valid for the collection of 

Paul - the manifestation of grace, the personal engagement for service, 
the theological approach, and autarkeia given from God — can very well 
be applied to self-reliance and are a help towards gaining a theological 
understanding of self-reliance. All these criteria applied to the 
collection and to self-reliance have one thing in common: they show 
that all true help for the neighbour and for oneself is rooted in God 
who frees man for any kind of service. 


III. MOTIVATION OF OUR CONGREGATIONS FOR SELF-RELIANCE 





One commentator writes with regard to 2 Cor. 8 and 9: "All the 
principles which should control Christian giving are here set forth. 
It is a complete summary of the motives and methods of church support 
and church benevolences. If modern Christians were familiar with these 
principles and were guided by the instructions given by the apostle, 
there would never be need for special appeals," (Ch. R. Erdman, 

"The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians", Westminster Press 
Philadelphia 1929, p. 74). 


We will now have a look at these principles and study how Paul 
motivates the Christians for giving. We will then try to find out 
whether the same principles can help us to motivate our congregations 
for self-reliance. There are mainly five principles: 


1. the example of others G Cor. 8, 1-5) 
2. the example of Christ (2 Cor. 8,9) 

3. the consequence of love (2 Cor. 8,8.10.11 
4. the proper adminstration (2 Cor. 8, 16-24 
5. the declaration of the aim (2 Cor. 9, 12-15) 











1. The Example of Others 


In our language we have a proverb which says: "What the little girl 
sees the elder girl doing she learns herself". In the English language 
there is a similar one: "Example is better than precept", Men are 
motivated by examples. That is an experience made all over the world. 
What seems to be impossible or difficult loses its paralysing impact 
if we see it done by somebody else. What man has done man can do. What 
Christians have done Christians can do. That is the reason why it is 
a striking example indeed. Paul reveals their "affliction" and their 
"extreme poverty", but they gave more than anyone could have expected, 
and they gave with joy, they were in fact like those cheerful givers 
God loves (2 Cor. 9,7). At the Jewish feast of Purim there is a 
regulation which says that, however poor a man is, he must find someone 
poorer than himself and give him a present. That is precisely what the 
Macedonians were doing, as poor helping the poor because they knew 
what poverty was like, 


For most churches in the so-called Old World self-reliance is a fact 

and not an aim to reach in the future. Their self-reliance, not being 

in a process to be seen, cannot motivate the congregations in the so- 
called Third World for self-reliance. But where there is a "severe test 
of affliction" and "extreme poverty", and where in spite of that churches 
have become self-reliant, there is something stimulating for the con- 
gregations in Asian, African and Latin-American churches. We should 

look out for those examples where such churches have obtained self- 
reliance or have taken steps towards it, in order to motivate our con- 


gregations. 


In our church there was an old pastor. His mother was a sorceress, he 
had become a Christian in his youth and was a charismatical minister. 

He was very much surprised when one day one of the missionaries offered 
him a salary for his service, "Why", he exclaimed, "You should not pay 

me but I should pay you for you have come from abroad to bring us the 
Gospel". At the start of the missionary work in that area he provided 

the missionary with a house built by himself, having even made doors and 
windows all on his own. Later it was the other way round — the missionaries 
built houses for the indigenous pastors and paid salaries to them — and 
ihe spirit of self-reliance was gone. We are now on our way to revoke 

this spirit. Poverty and small incomes, the weak economy of our countries, 
political changes should not be a hinderance on the way towards self- 
reliance. 











The Macedonians earnestly begged Paul for the favour of being allowed to 
take part in the collection. They were not pressed, but of their own free | 
will they wanted to give. This spirit we need for self-reliance. It must 

not be understood as a policy pressed down upon somebody from the top of 

some hierarchy. We should motivate our congregations to ask for the 

favour of participating in the undertaking of self-reliance. It should 

be with joy and eagerness that the congregations set out to reach this 

aim on their own, They ought to be convinced of the possibility of self- 

reliance even under difficult conditions and in unfavourable situations. 

The proper motivation is a key to self-reliance and inspiratory examples 

are part of it. 

















2. The Example of Christ 


In John 13,15, after having completed the slave's work of washing his 
disciples! feet, Jesus says: "For I have given you an example that you 
also should do as I have done to you". The example of Christ is the 
strongest motivation for Christians, It is not the example of a religious 
hero. It is the example of the suffering servant, the crucified and 
glorified. His example in the past is activated through the Holy Spirit 
who brings the Christians into living contact with the living Lord. 
Created in the image of God the Christians are predestined to conform 

to the imago of the son (Rom. 8,25). The Holy Spirit does not only 
inspire us to imitate Christ, he also moulds us to the form of a servant. 
And one sign of this servant is poverty (Phil. 2,5-11). Because Jesus 
was entirely relying on God he was independent of any possessions, of 
family or community ties and therefore free to serve. His poverty was 
not lack of riches, it was the form in which the Son of God as man lived 
his service. His God-centered poverty is a continous challenge to all 
established churches, no matter how old, a challenge to all Christians 
in all walks of life. Following the example of Christ we and our con- 
gregations will be motivated to live in Christ and be enabled to say 
with Paul: "Not that I complain of want: for I have learned, in whatever 
state I am, to be content, I know how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound; in any and all circumstances I have learned the secret of 

facing plenty and hunger, abundance and want. I can do all things in 

him who strengthens me." (Phil. 4, 11-13). If we have this spirit 
self-reliance cannot be an unsolvable problem. 


3. The Consequence of Love 


What is written in the Gospel of St. Matthew for the end of time — 
"man's love for one another will grow cold" (Mt. 24, 13) — is very 
often an experience of congregational life in our times, Or John says: 
"You have lost your early love" (Rev. 2,4). The love of the congregations 
was burning in the beginning, but in the course of time it grew colder 
and colder until the early love had disappeared. The Corinthians had 
once started with the collection which was a proof of love (2 Cor. 8,8), 
they had made a good beginning, willing to make all efforts, but then 
they lost their early enthusiasm, they did not complete what they had 
begun. W. Barcley writes in this context: "A feeling which remains 
only a feeling, a pity which remains a pity only of the head, a fine 
desire which never turns into a fine deed, is a sad and frustrating 
thing. The tragedy of life so often is not that we have no high 
impulses, but that we so often let them remain impulses and never turn 
them into actions." Paul sees that, but he does not command the 
Corinthians to manifest Christian charity, he is persuasive in his 
arguments. He outlines that it is in their own interest to complete 
what they have started. He wants to help their love not only to blossom 
but to bear fruit. He wants to help their love to keep burning. Their 
love should not be a flickering dim lamp but a brightly shining fire 
which is able to warm even fellow Christians in Jerusalem. 


Here Paul continues the same treatment that he had applied in 1 Cor. 12 
anà 13. In 1 Cor. 12 he deals with the spiritual gifts of the Corinthians. 
This congregation is spiritually well equipped and rich, but the gifts 
were misused for boasting and creating divisions in the congregation. 
After Paul had made it clear that gifts are given for service he turns 

to showing "the best way of all", and here follows the wonderful hymn 














about love against which all gifts have to be weighed. Without love 
they are nothing. In 2 Cor. 8,7 Paul takes the same way. He reminds 
the Corinthians of their charismata, of their gifts, and again he 
crowns these gifts by what love is and what love can and should do. 
Love should not remain a fine feeling, it should be translated into 
a fine deed, and for the Corinthians that means in concrete terms 
to complete the collection. 


Paul motivates the congregation by love, not by commanding love. 

We, too, have no other way for motivating our congregations for self- 
reliance. Congregations that have been fed like babybirds by the 
motherbirds, opening their beaks and getting them filled again and 
again, can only be persuaded by love to use their bills themselves 
for catching food, that is to become self-reliant. Weaning is a 
process of love, and weaning our congregations from foreign subsidies — 
both economical and non-economical — should be understood and done 

as steps of love. We shall find ways of keeping the fire of love 
burning, and thus help our congregations on their way towards self- 
reliance, We should help them not to grow cold in their love but 

to complete what they have begun, not demand self-reliance but 

help to create a desire for self-reliance; a strong love can enable 
them to overcome all obstacles in the way and not to give up until 
the aim is reached. 


4. The Proper Administration 


One misquotation is often heard saying: "Money is the root of all 
evil". Correctly quoted, however, it reads: "The love of money 

is the root of all evil" (1 Tim. 6,10). No money itself, but the 

love of money, the greediness, is seen as the root of all evil, The 
right of money can help and serve people, but the misuse of money 
can destroy people. In the proverbial wisdom of all nations the 
danger of money is seen. We for example have a proverb saying: Money 
makes a dumb man speak, meaning it makes the impossible possible. 
Money is very influential, it is highly explosive and should be 
handled with care. Of course, the work of God through the Church 
cannot be done without money, and money does not grow on trees. 

Most of it must be raised by free will offerings of the faithful 
churchmembers. And that needs administration. Collected money, trust 
funds must be administrated with utmost care, and a well functioning 
accounting department is necessary. We can learn from Paul's 
practical mind that the personal integrity of the administrators 

has to be considered as a priority in this respect. 





Paul recommends three persons for handling and completing the 
collection. In the Old Testament there is a principle that every 
word should be confirmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses. 
This principle is also applicable to the administration of funds, 
so that every penny or cent be properly accounted for by two or 
three honest persons in order to gain accuracy before God and Men. 
Paul takes precautions against criticism, against suspicion and 
slander which in fact came up later (2 Cor. 12, 16-18). His main 
precaution is to send trustworthy, capable and proven men. 


Paul recommends Titus, his partner and co-worker, who accepted 
this task willingly and eagerly because he had the same concern 
as Paul for the Corinthians (2 Cor. 8,23). The second person 
recommended is called "brother", but we do not know his name. 
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This brother has proved to be good in his service for the Gospel, 
which won him a high reputation among the congregations. Paul 

stresses that this brother has been elected and appointed by the congre- 
gations in order to assist him in completing the collection. The third 
person is also introduced as "brother" "whom we have often tested and 
found earnest in many matters" (2 Cor. 8,22). These three delegates 
should be received without hesitation. Paul calls them apostoloi 
ecclesion; that is, authorised managers of the churches, and he 
strongly emphasises their dignity saying: they are doxa Christou, the 
glory of Chirst, so that the Corinthians might give them a cordial 
welcome and render any service to them and give them any assistance 
they might need. 


It is important to notice that Paul describes Titus and the two other 
delegates in the same way as he qualifies his own ministry (2 Cor. 
3,4 ff.). We may conclude that the administrative service for which 
these brothers were appointed was not regarded as less spiritual than 
the proclamation of the Gospel. A spiritual ministry calls for 
spiritual men, not only qualified in their field of training. If 
different congregations unite to form a church, this church cannot 
fulfil her task without a proper administration, and without committed 
and capable well-trained Christians as administrators. In this con- 
text Mr. Terfassa Yadessa of the ECMY remarks: "If the church is to 
be self-reliant, we believe that those who are educated and are in 
responsible administrative posts will have to direct the congregation 
to self-reliance. Besides, they themselves must be the forerunners 
and the vanguards in the movement, since those are the only ones 

who have to care for the church. The sad thing, however, is that they 
milk her until the last drop and never care to substitute a heifer 
for future extraction." (Terfassa Yadessa in his paper on Self- 
Reliance, presented to the 9th General Assembly of the ECMY, p. 6). 
We need administrators with the qualities Paul stated, whose 
integrity is proven, whose Christianity has been tested, whose 
capability is without question, and who do their work properly 

in the sight of God and men. Self-reliance will not to a small 
degree depend on whether we will find those administrators who are 
the "glory of Christ", 


5. The Declaration of the Aim 


One strong power for motivation is to indicate an aim that can 
enchant people. Paul had this aim and so he could inspire people. 

For Paul the aim of the collection is the glorification of God 

(2 Cor. 8,19), and in 2 Cor. 9, 12 and 13 he says: "For the rendering 
of this service not only supplies the want of the saints, but also 
overflows in many thanksgivings to God, Under the test of this 

service you will glorify God..." So not only the relief that the 
collection shall bring for the need of the poor saints in Jerusalem 

is the aim, but through that relief God shall be thanked and glorified. 
The whole existence of a Christian should have one aim only: to 
glorify God (cf. 1 Cor. 10,31: so, whether you eat or drink, or 
Whatever you do, do all to the glory of God.) The glorification of 

God is a proper oriterion for all Christian behaviour and activities. 
Not to glorify God Paul regards as the essence of sin (cf. Rom 1,18ff.). 
So the grace of God causes and blesses the collection. By taking 

part in it the congregations demonstrate their faithfulness to the 
Gospel thus serving the glory of God. The gift then provokes the 

















thanksgiving of those who receive the collection Paul motivates the 
Christians not to fall short of this aim but to do everything in 

order to reach it. He motivates them to become and to remain cheerful 
givers thus inspiring them to glorify God through their gracious gift. 


We need a similar vision of self-reliance, a vision seeing self-reliance 
as a practical way towards glorifying God in a concrete historical and 
economical situation, in which we learn to live our Christianity more 
convincingly, so that people see the good works and are caused to give 
glory to God. 


IV. SELF-RELIANCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE OF CHURCHES 





Self-reliance of the member-churches of the LWF is fostered by the 
Commission on Church Cooperation. But the intention is not to break 
down the relations between the churches of the Lutheran family or 
within the ecumenical brotherhood. Independence need not hinder inter- 
dependence. It is right that self-reliance has a strong impact on self- 
sufficiency and independence, but it will find its way only when seeing 
and accepting the interdependence of churches also. Therefore it should 
remain a major concern among us how we can improve the relations with 
each other and how we can prove our brotherhood to be more than words 
and statements. When working towards self-reliance it is not our task 
to draw back and dissolve relations that have evolved during history 
under the guidance of our Lord, but in mamy cases we have to find 

ways to change these relations into the fellowship and brotherhood 

of equal partners, where mutual love and respect is translated into 
mutual spiritual and material help. One aspect of such a partnership 

is the freely chosen interdependence. Our text says a lot in this 
respect. 


l. Koinonia 


Another word Paul uses for the collection is the word koinonia, which 
is the Greek expression for a close mutual relationship and which 
could best be translated with participation, sharing, fellowship 

(2 Cor. 8,4.9.135 Rom. 15,26). This participation can be seen in two 
aspects: to share with somebody in something and to give somebody 

a share of something. In the Pauline epistles we find both aspects. 


In the Old Testament the believer participates in the fullness of 
Jahve's blessings through the covenant Jahve had made with his people. 
In the worship and sacrifice services the people show that they are 
willing to keep their part of the covenant. The same sharing in 

the covenant God had offered to his people and the same obligations 
that had to be kept in order not to get excluded from the covenant, 
created a close fellowship among the people of God. It is always 

God who first gives a share of his riches to His people, who creates 
and renews the koinonia with His people and so enables them to have 
koinonia, fellowship with each other. 


The New Testament reflects the belief and experience that God had 
offered a new covenant in Jesus Christ. It is again God who gave 
the covenant thus creating a new way of koinonia, fellowship among 
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the believers, which finds its strongest expression in the forgiveness 
of sins, the participation in the eschatological meal, and in common 
worship and prayer. 


In the Pauline Theology the sharing with the neighbour in the 
salvation through Christ gets a new emphasis, especially expressed 
in terms like "to be in Christ" and the church as the "body of Christ", 
The believer participates in Christ by means of faith, and he enters 
into this new state by baptism (Rom. 6, 3-11; 1 Cor. 1, 9-10, 12, 

12 ff.). To be a Christian means to be incorporated in Christ, par- 
ticipating in all phases of his life. A Christian lives with Christ 
(Rom. 6,8; 2 Cor. 7,3), suffers with Christ (Rom. 8, 17; Col. 1,2), 
is crucified with Christ (Rom. 6,6; Gal. 2,19), died with Christ 

(2 Cor. 7,3), was buried and resurrected with Christ (Rom. 6,4; 

Col. 2,123 3,1, Eph. 2,6), will be glorified with Christ and will be 
his co-heirs (Rom. 8,17), and will reign together with Christ (2 Tim. 
2,12). In terms like "to gain Christ" (Phil. 2,8), "to be found in 
him" (Phil. 3,9), "to be in Christ" (1 Cor. 15,30), the new existence 
is expressed as well as in the reverse terms "Christ lives in me" 
(Gal. 2,20), or "Christ in you" (Rom. 8,10; 2 Cor. 13,5). This olose 
relationship, the koinonia with Christ in the one body of the church 
is intensified and confirmed in the celebration of the Lord's 

Supper, which is a sharing in the body and blood of Christ (1 Cor. 
10, 16 ff.) in a joyful bearing of Christ's afflictions (Col. 1,243 
cf. 2 Cor. 1,5.7; Phil. 3,10), and in the experience of receiving 
the Holy Spirit trom. 8,8; 2 Cor. 3,13; Phil. 2,1). The fellowship 
with the risen Lord is a present reality which will be completed 

and perfected in the eternal realm. 


The close relationship of Christians to Christ necessarily leads to 
a close relationship of Christians with each other, the sharing 

in Christ leads to a sharing with each other. "Christian fellowship 
is based on the spirit which cannot hug to itself that which is has, 
but which regards all its possessions as things to be shared with 
others. Its dominating question is not 'What can I keep?! but 'What 
can I give?!" (Barcley, p. 182). In Phil. 4,14 Paul gives a concrete 
example of this sharing with each other. This congregation shares 
with him his troubles and his spiritual gifts, and he shares with 
them their material gifts and their sympathy. 


Now Paul uses the same word, koinonia, fellowship, sharing, for the 
collection, The Christians in Corinth and the Christians in Jerusalem 
are related in Christ. This koinonia includes spiritual and material 
goods, they cannot be separated in this koinonia, they are just two 
sides of the same coin. 


What Paul calls koinonia the African theologian Vincent Mulago calls 
vital participation. In another context he writes: "The life- 
relation on which, among the Bantus, the unity of communities and 
individuals is founded, this communication which is a sharing in 
life and in the means of life... finds a sublime transcendental 
realisation in the Church of Christ, which is also a community of 
life, whose vital principle is a sharing in the life of the Trinity, 
humanised in the word of God made man... We are convinced that the 
Bantu principle of vital participation can become the basis of a 
specifically African theological structure." (Vincent Mulago, 
"Biblical Revelation and African Beliefs", p. 157). 
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The thoughts and the experience of Paul, expressed in the term 
koinonia, and of Mulago, expressed in the term vital participation, 
clearly point to fellowship, to interdependence. As mentioned above, 
that does not contradict self-reliance. But it can help to correct 

a wrong understanding of self-reliance, No church will ever be self- 
reliant in the sense that it does not need a share of the other 
churches. And no church will ever be so non-self-reliant that it 
cannot give a share to the other churches. The stressing of fellowship, 
koinonia applied to the attempts of gaining self-reliant means, that, 
on whatever step towards self-reliance a church might be, it should 
never look itself up in its own attempts and forget its fellow 
churches. For to be a church means to share in Christ, and that 

again means to share with others. And to share in this sense means 

to participate in the mutual wants and abundances. It means to share 
troubles, spiritual experiences, technical know-how, difficulties, 
theology, practical experiences, material resources, prayers, money, 
etc.; it also means to share the concern for self-reliance and help 
each other on the way towards it and towards the right Christian 
understanding of it. 


2. Equality 


In 2 Cor. 8, 13 and 14 Paul uses one word twice in connection with 
the collection which does not appear in his letters again but only 
in Col. 4, 1. It is the word isotes, equality. This was an important 
term in Greek and Hellenistic thinking and still is so today - 
especially since the French Revolution with its declaration of 
equality, freedom, brotherhood, up to today with the declarations 

of equal rights, equal distribution of goods, equal share of resources 
etc., it has never lost its actuality. We could now be tempted to 
understand Paul's use of the word as derived directly from our ideas 
and conceptions of it. We should, however, try to avoid that, and 
see what it really meant in the context of 2 Cor. 8, 13 and 14. 
Verse 13 may be the key to Paul's understanding of the word isotes, 
equality. But the difficulty is the proper translation of this verse. 
There are long discussions on it, but we cannot go into detail here, 
Let me rather say what to me seems the best solution, When using 

the term ex isotetos in this context Paul most probably refers to a 
certain Jewish-Hellenistic Tradition in which isotes, equality, has 
& divine dimension and is used for paraphrasing God or even instead 
of God. In that case the verse 13 would run as follows: "(The reason 
is) not that others be released and you be burdened, but the reason 
is the divine equality," or even "but the reason is God". This would 
be in line with what Paul said about the collection, as we have 

seen up to now, He has described Grace to be the author of the 
collection, here the divine equality is called the reason for the 
collection. The reference to the Mana-story (2 Cor. 8,15; cf. Ex 16,18) 
in this conneciion points in the same direction. "He who gathered 
much had nothing over, and he who gathered little had no lack". 

That means, under the guidance of God everybody had what he needed. 
The same conviction is expressed in verse 14: "Your abundance at the 
present time should supply their want, so that their abundance may 
supply your want, that there may be equality." Where God is the 
reason, the guiding motive of something, man will have what he needs 
and will be enabled to provide what his fellowman needs. That is how 
the divine equality works or how God creates equality among those 
who believe in him. In this sense equality is not a state of things 
meaning that everybody has the same, but it is an action, an act 

















of love, meaning that motivated by God man is enabled to give to where 
there is want and to receive from where there is abundance. 


There are many Ideologies which honestly endeavour to reach equality 
among men. The difference between Paul's or the Christian understanding 
of equality, and that of those Ideologies, might not in the first 
instance be the aim, but primarily the way, how to reach it. The idea 
of the Ideologies is that man is motivated by the need of his neigh- 
dour, and that of his own will he will act in order to help him. The 
Christian idea is that man is rather too selfish to be motivated by 
seeing his neighbour's need, and that man needs the experience of 
God's help and God's giving to be motivated to give and help others. 


This understanding of "divine equality", similar to that of koinonia 
fellowship, indicates interdependence and co-operation. But again 

it does not exclude self-reliance at the same time. The presupposition 
of creating this equality among Christians, among men, is, that man 
has something to give to him who does not have. That shows that a 
Christian, a church, should first try to discover what they have, what 
they are able to give before they ask what they would like to receive 
from the others. So this kind of isotes, this divine equality, as a 
reason for action helps the churches to discover the gifts God has 
given especially to themselves and it inspires them to discover and 
activate more of the own — perhaps hidden — resources, By this means 
they can rely - even if not only - on themselves, that is on the 
gifts God has given them, and by sharing their gifts with the others 
they can help to create equality. 


3. Conclusion 





In our four Bible Studies we tried to relate the topic of this 
meeting self-reliance, to the text assigned to us, 2 Cor. 8 and 9. 
Let us now shortly look back at what we found out. 


The collection of Paul and his congregations for the poor saints in 
Jerusalem was in many aspects an example and a guideline for our 
theological understanding of self-reliance of churches and the 
possibilities how to realise it. 


As a theological criterion for the collection and for self-reliance 

we first found the grace of God. The grace of God makes man free and 
ready to give and to sacrifice. It enables man first to give himself 
to God and then to give freely and abundantly to others. The grace 

of God can also manifest itself in the act of self-reliance, freeing 
a church for caring for its own needs and inspiring it for mission 
work. - The second criterion was diakonia, the personal engagement 

for service. Where Christians are personally engaged in the attitude 
and activities of serving they can achieve great deeds like the 
collection, and they can help their church on its way towards self- 
serving and self-reliance. - The Christological approach showed us 
the divine service of Jesus Christ as an example for our way of life 
and action. From this example we saw that the form of a servant poverty 
and lack of power carry a covered, divine strength in themselves and 
are by no means a hinderance for self-reliance, but rather a challenge 
to set out on that way with the means a church has at hand, - the term 
autarkia, autarky, used for the collection reminded us that autarky is 
not a self-sufficiency reached by man but a gift from God. 

















When the first step towards self-reliance is God-reliance a church 
will have part in God's unlimited resources and not lack anything. 


In the chapter on how to motivate the congregations for self- 
reliance we mainly regarded five ways of motivation: the example 
of others is most encouraging; the example of the serving Christ 
is the strongest motivation for Christians; it is love that keeps 
another's love burning and motivates him to help and love in 

turn; Paul's practical sense for organising the collection made it 
clear that a proper administration based on the work of devoted 
Christians of integrity — well-trained and able — is an important 
factor for a self-reliant church; the glorification of God is an 
inspiring aim, for the collection as well as for the self-reliance 
of a church. 


And last we saw that self-reliance and interdependence do not exclude 
but strengthen each other. The koinonia, fellowship, God creates 
with man creates fellowship among men. Sharing in Christ and 

sharing with each other is a basis for both, self-reliance and 
interdependence. There is always something a church needs from 

other churches, and there is always something a church can give to 
other churches. Paul's use of isotes, equality, in connection 

with the collection pointed out that to first see the need of the 
neighbour and to discover their own gifts is the way to realise divine 
equality and be encouraged for both, self-reliance and inter- 
dependence of churches. 


Rev TESGARA HIRPO 
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Bible Study 2 


"IN CHRIST - A NEW COMMUNITY" 


"For now we are all children of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ, and we who have been baptized into union 
with Christ are enveloped by him. We are no longer Jews 
or Greeks or slaves or free men or even merely men and 
women, but we are all the same — we are Christians, we 
are one in Christ Jesus." — Gal. 3, 26-28. 


I have decided to assume that the name "Christ" as applied in our 
theme suggest we must approach this theme by first of all surveying 
the meaning of 'Christ'. 


The name is applied to Jesus 320 times throughout the New Testament 
while Lord is used only 120 times, half of which appear in the 

epistles in combination with "Christ" ("the Lord Christ" or "the Lord 
Jesus Christ"). The name "Son of Man" appears 83 times, 69 of which are 
in the first three Gospels where it is used by Jesus in speaking of 
himself. The name "Servant" is found only three times in all, twice in 
Acts and once in the Gospels. Jesus did not use it as a reference to 
himself but only as a feature in his picture of the Son of Man. 


The title "Christ" is, then, the one most frequently used in the New 
Testament as a designation of what Jesus is, but it is not the most 
easily understood. 


Jesus himself did not use it but instead "Son of Nan". On a couple of 
occasions he acknowledged the title "Christ" when others applied it 
to him (Matt. 16, 16,17). But he himself used "Son of Man" almost 
exclusively. 


It is quite easy to see the reason for this. "Christ" means the anointed 
one, that is, the king. The connotation of this title was fairly 
ambiguous in Jesus' day. At that time in Jewish circles there prevailed 
an expectation of the coming of the Messiah. 


But many imagined that the Messiah would be a purely human person, a 
descendant of David (Matt. 21,9; 22,42) who was to come to re-establish 
politically the kingdom of David in Jerusalem and thereby bring an end 
to the hated foreign Roman rule. 


Jesus clearly dissociated himself from becoming such an earthly political 
messiah. 


Since he himself was actually of the family of David some of his more 
distant relatives were arrested in Rome as political suspects because 
they belonged to the old Jewish royal family. 


When men persuaded him to pursue the course of becoming an earthly 
political messiah he flatly rejected it. This explains why he did not 
use the name Christ for himself, and why he did not externally appear 
as a royal person or as a pretender to the throne, but rather lived as 




















much unlike a messiah in the national and political sense of the word 
as can be imagined. And when at his triumphal entry into Jerusalem he 
finally announced that he really was the Messiah, the King whom God 

had sent tq rule over his people, he did it in a manner which was at V 
variance with all the usual coneeptions of a liberator king. Poor 

riding upon a miserable beast of burden, hailed by children and by the 
curious who happened to pass by. 


When Jesus had made it clear — first through his announcement of 
himself as the Son of Man and as a servant and then through his death 
and resurrection — what kind of a messiah, what kind of a king in 
God's kingdom he was and what kind of a messiah he was not, there 

was no longer any danger in using the name Christ, for no one would 
be able to mistake a crucified and resurrected messiah for a national 
hero of liberation. 


It is important to have the title Christ in mind when we deal with 
the work which the Lord Jesus as true God and true man has accomplished 
for our salvation, This is both a royal and a priestly work. 


Jesus! royal work: The Atonement 


That Jesus! work is that of a king is seen in the fact that he comes 
with God's kingdom and that he is the one among men who indisputably 
rules this kingdom through his word and his works (Matt. 4,17,23; 
5,2212). 


In the resurrection the earliest church saw God's puolic ratification 
of Jesus! royal power. The resurrection event announced, as it were, 
that God has now seated Jesus upon the throne, Hence Psalm 110 came 
to be the most frequently quoted Old Testament passage in the New 
Testament. 


Here the church heard what God, through the resurrection, had given 
to Jesus the name which is above every name, his own name of Lord, 
intended Jesus! rule as king to be. Jesus! work as king is to 

found that kingdom of God in which men, created in the divine image, 
may again live before God as his dear children, as God intended 
before the fall. In other words, Jesus' work as king is a work of 
atonement. The enmity between God and every sinner, symbolized by 
the stories of the Fall and the cherubim with the drawn sword, 

has been removed by Jesus Christ the atoner. He has removed that 
enmity by taking our sins upon himself and by fulfilling God's 

will in our stead, so that the peace and joy of Paradise may again 
rule between God and his children. 


It was this peace and joy which characterized the table fellowship 
of God's kingdom which Jesus celebrated together with his friends. 


Because Jesus Christ through his life and his death made satisfaction, 
God's kingdom is now open to everyone who repents and believes in 
him. Condemned sinners live in this kingdom of God, because Christ 
the atoner is their king, because his righteousness and innocence are 
theirs. They stand before God's face in genuine peace and joy as 

his righteous, innocent, and blessed children. So great is this 

king and his royal work — the atonement. 
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The New Community 


The paidagogos was a male slave who took general charge over growing 
boys between the ages of six and sixteen. He did not merely bring the 
boy to school, but also kept him from evil courses. He was the symbol 
of minority age and immaturity. The law, then, was not what finished 
off religious development as the Judaizers had claimed, on the contrary 
it covered an undeveloped stage. 


The mark of the Christian life is the freedom of a son in the house. 

The analogy lies in the temporary character of the tutor's rule, the 

irksome supervision he imposed like the Law. Confinement and restric- 
tion make a boy long for freedom. Christianity, with its relationship 
of and in faith marks the real stage of maturity. 


At baptism we are "invested" with Christ. In the mystery faiths a robe 
was donned by the initiate, but here the reference is rather to the 
putting on of some garment upon reaching maturity, This linking of 
higher human qualities with the rite of baptism shows that Paul has 
no magical conception of baptism, Faith is the kernel of religious 
life to him. This loftier humanity to which we attain through Christ 
does not abolish distinctions, but rather, enables us to rise above 
them. The effect of Christianity has been to undermine the distinctions 
and work toward their abolition, slavery for instance. Its method is 
not to overturn the constitution of society, but to leaven humanity 
with this new spirit so that society changes itself. Paul saw 
Christianity drawing together into one fellowship all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. 


In Christ Jesus all racial differences and class prejudices dropped 
out of view, Men found something in common in Christ - a single higher 
level of personality and all who live by faith in him become one new 
community. It is deplorable that evil racist regimes use racial 
differences to oppress and terrorize members of other race groups in 
order to retain power over them. 


It is crystal clear that whoever still utilizes racial difference 

for the purpose of dividing and suppressing others is himself a slave, 
and he needs to be liberated through the gospel. It is needless to 
mention here that as a new community in Christ we have obviously 
accepted the responsibility of fighting through the power of Christ's 
resurrection all those satanic forces that still prevail in our 
societies and governments. We, hopefully the new community in Christ 
of our day should be the power of the powerless and the voice of the 
voiceless. 


Dean PHILIP ROBINSON 
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Introduction 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in our Lord Jesus Christ! You are all 
heartily welcome to the All Africa Lutheran Consultation which has 
been convened prior to the LWF VIth Assembly in Der es Salaam next 
June. It's a tremendous opportunity that God has enabled us to get 
together as leaders and members of the Lutheran churches throughout 
Africa who are members of the LWF together with our fellow brethren 
from Asia. Latin America, the All Africa Conference of Churches, the 
South African Council of Churches, the Botswana Christian Council and 
the western churches, * Our major objectives during this meeting 
here in Botswana are two: firstly, we have to follow up on the previous 
three regional consultations of Arusha, Rustenburg and Tananarive, 

and secondly, we have to prepare, orientate and equip ourselves for 
the next LWF Assembly in Dar es Salaam, To do this we shall deliberate 
together on our real role and responsibility and to share our possible 
visions and expectations of that great event. 


I should therefore like to take this opportunity of putting before 

you some of the issues which seem to be common to all our Lutheran 
churches in Africa, as I have observed and experienced them in my 
capacity as Africa Secretary in the LWF Department of Church Cooperation. 
I present these issues to you for your serious deliberation and possible 
recommendations during your discussion groups and plenary sessions. I 
have already highlighted most of these issues in my annual reports to 
the Commission on Church Cooperation. I feel however, that here, where 
all the Lutheran churches in Africa are represented, is the best forum 
for these issues to be thoroughly discussed, hammered out and given 

the proper treatment. The previous regional consultations have touched 
on some of them, and the lectures of those consultations also dealt 

with those. I should therefore like you to view this paper merely as 
supplementary background material for the consultation, based on my 
experience of the problems and successes of our churches as I have 

seen them in the last four years 


There are nine issues I should like to raise, of which the first is 
INTERDEPENDENCE (Inter-church aid). 


The word "dependence" in this day and age has an awkward and unpleasant 
ring to it - especially for our churches in Africa who have attained 
their independence from expatriate mission work. However for a church 
to become autonomous or independent does not mean that it becomes 
completely self-supporting. Even if there were a church - and I have 





“at the same time I should like - on behalf of this consultation — to 
express sincere thanks and appreciation to the leadership of FELCSA 
io its President, Rev. Habelgaarn, its General Secretary, Dr. Schmale, 
ihe Associate General Secretary, Rev. Bell, and not to forget our 
host Dean Philip Robinson here in Gaborone, who has been struggling 
hard with the local preparation. 
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not met one yet! — whichhad been able to attain this "supernatural 
state" of being self-reliant in effectively propagating the Gospel 
in its given area, that church would still need to bear in mind an 
aspect which cannot be neglected - the universality of the church 
of Christ. This is an absolute law where church interdependence is 
concerned, 


This interdependence based on the Church Universal is both con- 
fessional and interconfessional. Thus, as Lutheran churches in Africa, 
we need to manifest our interdependence in the first place with our 
sister Lutheran churches within our continent in terms of manpower, 
materials, etc. In this regard the Arusha Consultation of 1973 
recommended to the churches in Africa (Arusha Report, English version, 


page 55, E and F): 


"that in mission work, when recruiting personnel outside 
its country, the church in Africa should first approach 
her sister churches in Africa for that assistance; 


"that the churches in Africa be encouraged to support one 
another financially, remembering that even the early Pauline 
church helped the Jerusalem congregation." 


So far our churches have not yet implemented these recommendations, 
although I'm quite sure that this is the spirit of most of them. I 
can certainly quote you one good example, that of the Lutheran 
Church in Liberia, which intends to invite a sister church to send 
personnel to her newly pioneered mission field in Liberia. 


How can we put this vitally important confessional interdependence 
into effect within our continent before we turn for help to the 
missions and boards abroad? In which category could we place that 
help which we ask from the mission related churches and boards? Is 
this help interdependent or dependent? If it sounds like "dependent 
help", how can we make it understood as "interdependent help"? 


We Lutherans are fortunate that we have created a Lutheran World 
Federation through which we can give active expression to our inter- 
dependence with our confessional sister churches in Africa and all over 
the world. We can express this interdependence not by mere words 

but by actual deeds, by contributing even the most meagre amount to 
any inter-church aid project on the Statement of Needs of the 
Commission on Church Cooperation. This Statement of Needs is submitted 
by the LWP to member churches all over the world every year. Many 

of your churches have benefitted from projects listed on this State- 
ment of Needs. To be quite frank, the LWF has no "pool of funds", nor 
has it any possibility itself producing the money it needs to support 
its member churches. In fact its major responsibility is to function | 
as a coordinator or a clearing house for this interdependence, or | 
inter-church aid, which is channelled through it. So far the western 
Lutheran churches have been the major contributors or donors to these 
inter-church aid projects. I am very happy to see however that some 
churches in Africa — apart from themselves receiving funds — have 
also contributed to the CCC's inter-church aid programme, e.g. the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ovambokavango Church in Namibia, which sent a 
substantial amount in 1976, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania, which contributed to a programme in Brazil in 1975. 
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It is high time for our Lutheran churches in Africa to educate their 
members to feel responsible enough to contribute even a penny (like 
the poor woman in the Bible) to the LWF/CCC inter-church aid projects 
and LWF/CDS projects. In this way, our churches in Africa will 
automatically have participated in our common mission responsibility 
in the world. 


However, interdependence doesn't only mean material aid. I feel 
LWF could also serve as a catalyst and coordinator in the field of 
personnel assistance. Some churches in Africa have already sent 
personnel abroad according to a bilateral agreement with their 
related church or mission board, 


One problem whichlheard mentioned by some of the people abroad is 
the complaint that these missionaries go to the western world 
blind to western culture, and so their mission approach seems in 
some ways rather strange and unbiblical to those natives. What 

we need to do now is to train our missionaries and familiarise 
Xhem with western culture and its secularisation, particularly 

in terms of the marriage styles existing in this world today 
alongside the tradition holy matrimony, such as open marriage, 
contract marriage, intrinsic marriage, egalitarian marriage and 
communal marriage. These missionaries should know what a great 
role modern sophisticated technology plays in all aspects of life 
for people in western culture — how it dehumanises and denaturalises 
them, as well as how it individualises them as people. It should 
be made clear to our missionaries what the stand of the state and 
the church is to certain burning issues. For instance, how do the 
western churches regard abortion? Or the flood of pornography? 

In some pietistic-influenced churches in Africa, drinking alcohol 
and smoking are regarded as against Christian ethics. Does this 
apply also to the mission approach in the western world? In order 
to establish a mature interdependence in mission we need to equip 
our missionaries to the western world with the knowledge they need 
to combat the problems of that world so that their mission approach 
can be effective. It is up to this consultation to recommend what 
the churches could do to achieve this. 


Interdependence of churches also has a biblically binding inter- 
confessional aspect, in that it is a realisation of the Church 
Universal of Christ. That is why we have to emphasise the effective 
cooperation with other Christian confessions so that we can speak 
with a joint Christian prophetic voice in our given situation and 
in the world. 


Now let me move on to the second issue I would like to raise, which 
is that of A CHURCH IN MISSION. I admit that this item is closely 
related to the foregoing one. But I believe that in our situation 
I am justified in dealing with them separately for the sake of 
clarity. 


The existence and credibility of any Christian church in this world 
depends basically on her unceasing consolidated and projected 
mission activity for the service of the whole human being. However, 
because our churches in Africa have for so long been subject to the 
"passive and spoon-fed mission process", this has held the church 
back from its primary and ultimate responsibility as a church in 
mission, In some churches this aspect has been diverted into a 














separate and continuing responsibility of the expatriate mission 
society, independent of the indigenous church administration. Let 

us thank God, however, that this attitude of dependence on foreign 
missions is dying out in most of our Lutheran churches in Africa, 

so that the expatriate missions have integrated their mission work 
into the local church. In these cases the local church, as a living 
church of Christ, has become a full anbassador of Christ's missionary 
mandate. In 1973 the Arusha Consultation recommended (report, page 
54, points A and B): 


"that because a living church is a church in mission, the 
church take seriously its missionary responsibility in 
Africa and beyond. In doing mission work each church in 
Africa should plan its long range programme and develop 
its own methods of fulfilment; 


that the present "missions" in Africa be integrated with the 
church which is established." 


The outward signs of a living church in mission are reflected 
basically in the extent to which it can provide the basic apparatus 
for mission, such as manpower, bread for manpower and equipment. 
These are, however, the minimum manifestations for any Christian 
church as a church in mission, There is no church in the world 
which could justifiably claim to be fully equipped - by itself - 
with everything it needs for mission. It is here that we see the 
real significance of the interdependence of churches for mission. 


Having dealt with "Interdependence" and "A Church in Mission", let 
me now go on to the third issue: LEADERSHIP TRAINING. This is one 
of the most crucial programmes for our churches in Africa, if we 
are to encourage effective missionary work by the church in all its 
areas. The Tananarive Consultation in 1975 made this recommendation 
on this subject (English version, page 28, number 3): 


"At the present time it is of primary importance that the 
churches should give special attention to the training of 
leaders, We particularly recommend: 


- training of those who are to be responsible for 
young people, 

= decentralised courses (courses in theology by 
extension) 

- the speeding up of training by leaders of church 
institutions." 


We should not forget, however, that such an important programme 
has both positive and negative aspects. The negative aspect has 
shown itself in the fact that some churches have lost their trainees 
to well-paid jobs with the government or proviate companies. This 
has meant great discouragement for some young churches who - as a 
result — have almost given up or have at least become hesitant to 
give their personnel further education abroad. Some churches have 
become very selective in providing further education in church 
ministry for their personnel. The big question here is whether it 
really is a complete loss to the church if her trainees take up 

jobs with the government. Shouldn't we interpret this as the 











church's positive indirect contribution to the government or 
society? Why cannot the church maintain good relationships with 
these people, asking them to serve in a part-time capacity in the 
congregations they belong to? I shall say more about this part- 
time service to church ministry when I come to my next point. 


How does this consultation view leadership training for the churches 
in Africa? We should know that we need capable and well-trained 
people if we are to share'effectively in all LWF services. This 
programme is therefore of tremendous significance for the life 

of the church in Africa and it is for this reason that LWF 

has established two scholarship programmes: the in-country 
scholarship programme, and the international scholarship 

programme, 





The fourth issue which I would like to discuss here is the question 
of VARIOUS TYPES OF CHURCH MINISTRY. Our consultations in Arusha 1973 


(page 55, point D) and Tananarive 1975 (page 28, point 2) recom- 


mended respectively: 


"that greater emphasis be placed on voluntary work in the 
church, be it through training and use of lay people 
or through tent-making ministry. This would have con- 
sequences for the restructuring of theological education," 


"The Lutheran church, which insists on the universal 

priesthood, is constantly prey tc the temptation of clericalisme 
We strongly affirm that the responsibility of the church 

must be shared by all its members." 


These two recommendations strongly support my concern about the type 
of church ministry practised in our Lutheran churches in Africa — 
concern which arises purely from the economic point of view. 

I am not at all against the traditional 'heavy! and expensive 
type of institutional church ministry as transplanted into our 
young churches from the so-called "old churches" of the western 
world. As long as the western churches continue to finance such 
expensive church ministries, our churches in Africa will be able 
to survive. BUT, unless we start now to rethink, review and 
modify our church ministry in accordance with our local resources, 
our work may suffer in the long run. When these outside resources 
come to an end or become insufficient, we may land in disaster 
and incredibility. For this reason, in my annual report to the 
LWF/CCC last year in Saskatoon/Canada, I presented the following 
alternative for church ministry, which would enable our churches 
in Africa to avoid their growing pay-roll expenses, while at 

ihe same time maintaining the smooth operation of their mission 
work, I proposed that: 


a) Each year the church should pay for the training of a 
very small number of students for full time pastoral 


stry. 


b) At the same time training for the pastoral ministry 
should be given to a few theological students who, on 
completion of their theological studies, might be 
interested in studying another secular field which 
would enable them to qualify for employment with the 























government. In this way they could serve the church on a 
voluntary or part-time basis, wherever they might carry 
out their daily profession. 


c) Laymen should be given theological education and training 
through TEE (theological education by extension) for ministry 
as "Lent-making" church workers, not paid by the church. 
They should continue with their normal salaried jobs 
wherever they are, but be equipped with the necessary 
theological education to enable them to serve the church 
effectively on a voluntary or part-time basis. This could 
obviate the necessity for a large number of full-time 
paid evangelists and ease considerably the financial burden 
on the church. 


Such a programme as this might also serve as a solution to the problem 
of our losses in leadership training. This is my personal prediction 
for the future of the ministry of our Lutheran churches in Africa 
from the economic point of view. However, I leave it up to this 
conference to shape whatever recommendations it thinks appropriate. 


And now, fifthly, let me come to the subject of THEOLOGY IN AN 
AFRICAN SETTING. The three preceding regional consultations had the 
following recommendations to make on this topic: 


"Theology in Africa has the task of making the Gospel and its 
means of communication relevant to those to whom it is pro- 
claimed and taught" (Arusha report, page 26, point 1) 


"Black Theology should be christocentric" (Rustenburg report, 
page 78, point E2) 


"We encourage the African churches to carry out theological 
reflection in relation to their own individual setting. They 
should concentrate on working out an African theology without, 
however, losing sight of the fact that the Church is universal. 
This is why dialogue with the western churches must be a 
constant concern. The Gospel is indeed "super-cultural" and 
eternal, But the Bible is written in a given social and 
cultural context. This is why it is necessary to translate 
the Good News into the African context, so that it can better 
premeate the African soul. In doing this we have to avoid the 
snares of synoretism" (Tananarive report, page 17, number 1b). 


These recommendations are self-explanatory as far as the necessity 
for a theology in the African context is concerned. They pinpoint 

the need for extensive fundamental study of either a Theology in 

the African Setting (i.e. African Theology — see Arusha report, 

page 27, point A), or a Black Theology in South Africa. The objectives 
which these have in common are that they strive to contextualise 

and interpret the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth into the African con- 
text, and thus make the African understand that Jesus Christ, through 
the Gospel, encounters and speaks with him directly in his or her 
African environment. It should be an educational process, enabling 
"the African Christian, when he accepts the Gospel, to be able to 

stay African" (Tananarive report, page 17, point la), and ensuring 
that "The implication of the Good News cannot be separated from the 
social implications of the Gospel (Tenanarive report, page 18, point 2). 
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Dr. Lucas de Vries in his paper to the Rustenburg Consultation writes: 


"Our theology should discover anew the value for culture and 
the tradition in South Africa and it should go out into the 
secular world and should preach Jesus Christ in this 
secularised world." (Rustenburg report, page 56). 


He also writes that: 


"Western theology fails to take social, cultural and religious 
background of the Blacks into consideration." (Rustenburg report, 
page 55) 


Theology in the African context should strive hard to give a theological 
interpretation to those controversial and complicated issues that 
confront our churches in Africa, such as liberation, polygamy, the church 
and socio-politics, the church and the state, to mention but a few. 

How can the African theologian, by promoting theology in the African 
setting, help African churches to understand what is currently the most 
controversial term — LIBERATION - in a biblical and theological way, 
when 'liberation! in the western church has a negative connotation? 

In his paper to the Rustenburg consultation, Dr. de Vries referred 

to this point by quoting from the Commission on Black Theology 

thats 


"Western theology is unilaterally adjusted to the 'spiritual 
freedom! of the people, teaches the ‘conversion of the heart! 
and obedience, and has lost the biblical connotation of the 
‘liberation from the circumstances of the outward slavery’. 
Western theology cannot liberate the Blacks from slavery, 
inferiority complexes, distrust towards one's self and the 
continuing dependence on others, which leads to self-hate." 
(Rustenburg report, page 55) 


Hence as a result of Dr. de Vries's paper, the following was 
recommended by the Rustenburg delegates: 


"That this regional consultation should call upon the 
Christians to regard themselves as a liberating force under 
the leadership of Christ the Great Liberator, and that the 
church must constantly make its members aware of the force 
they have in the power of the Gospel to liberate themselves." 
(Rustenburg report, page 78, numbers 3 and 4) 


The big question now is: how can the churches in Africa seriously study 
theology in the African context? To be constructive we need to 
establish a kind of coordinated research — coordinated between 
churches and regions and across the continent. We need constructive 
studies and books to be written on African Theology and Black 
Theology by indigenous theologians. This would be one of the most 
important ways for LWF to serve the churches in Africa in the post- 
Assembly period, if this conference were to stress the importance 
of this issue. In any case, it seems to me that it is high time 

for the church to embark on this vital issue in the immediate 
future. 


Sixthly, I should like to mention the question of CHURCH TO CHURCH 
CONTACT. One of our dilemmas in promoting an effective mission 














approach in Africa has long been the lack of contact between our 
Lutheran churches here, It has been difficult even for one Lutheran 
church to know of the existence of another Lutheran church in the 
same country, let alone of other sister churches on the continent 
as a whole, Western churches are more familiar to us than our own 
various Lutheran churches on the continent of Africa, which are so 
much closer to us from the cultural point of view as well as in many 
other ways. We badly need church to church contact across the con- 
tinent, in all fields of church life, so that we oan learn from 

one another, The Arusha Consultation recommended the following: 


"That the use of local training facilities in Africa be 
extended and the exchange of both students and teachers 
between institutions in Africa be encouraged." (Arusha 
report, page 55, point G) 


Our thanks are due to the Church of Sweden Mission, which has made 
it possible for our churches in Africa to visit one another if 

they wish, so as to learn from each other in the field of mission, 
as well as in other respects, Several churches have made use of this 
programme. But other churches, too, who have not yet done so, are 
encouraged to make plans. The second phase of this same CSM pro- 
gramme will be visits to sister churches in Asia and Latin America. 


The Tananarive Consultation's recommendation goes beyond church to 
church contact. It runs: 


"We recommend that meetings should be organised for the 
representatives of the Lutheran churches in Africa so that 
these churches can together look into the possibility of joint 
practical plans, for example in the sphere of homilectios, 
liturgy, catechism or bible studies." (Tananarive report, 
page 18, point 3a) 


Churches in Africa need this chance of getting together to exchange 
views on their different church-related issues and concerns, I 
hope this consultation will support this recommendation by forwarding 
to the LWP its wish to resume the system of All Africa Lutheran 
Conferences every five years, as was done until recently: Marangu, 
Tanzania eet Antsirabé, Madagascar (1960) and Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia (1965). As such conferences cost a tremendous amount of 
money it would be reasonable for this consultation to recommend to 
the LWP that one such conference be held prior to the LWF Assembly, 
or every five years if you so wish. These meetings should however 
be preceded by regional consultations. 


The seventh issue I should like to mention is the question of the 
INDEPENDENT CHURCHES IN AFRICA. 


Whether we like it or not, these churches are indirectly but 
necessarily "products" — or to use an old mission term "daughter 
churches" — of the established Christian churches. As established 
Christian churches we are in some ways indebted to them. I feel 
that it is therefore our responsibility through consultation to 
bridge the gulf existing between these churches and ourselves. We 
need to be open to them, and to find ways of studying their 
theological and biblical standpoint, so as to gain a proper under— 
standing of them. Only after we have established such contact, and 




















after they have realised that we respect them and are eager to 
help them, will we be able to bring them the real Gospel of 

Christ. In the long run they may even ask us to train their church 
personnel in our theological institutions. We should not block such 
an opportunity to bring the true Gospel to them. 


We need to be aware of the fact that we are surrounded by these 
churches every where. There are over 6,000 independent churches 
‘throughout the continent, of which almost three quarters are in 

South Africa, Zimbabwe and Nimibia. In my opinion there are a 

number of good things we can learn from them, especially from their 
mission approach in the African context. There are people who think 
they grow faster than any established Christian church. If this is 
true, is it because of their expression of African spirit in worship - 
in their liturgy and singing? What can we — as established Christian 
churches in Africa — do to help these independent nationalistic 
churches? 


Now to my last point but one: AFRICAN CHURCH PUBLICATIONS. 
One of our greatest dilemmas and weaknesses as ohurohes in Africa 

is the lack of interest on the part of indigenous church members to 
take the initiative in producing church publications on different 
aspects of church life, theology, etc. The few available publications 
(with one or two possible exceptions) have been produced by expatriate 
missionaries, either for their personal interests or at the request of 
their home boards, There may be a mumber of reasons why indigenous 
Church members are not interested in producing such publications. 

I presume that the lack of funds is one of the principal ones. 


It is for this very reason that, as from this year, the LWF's Depart- 
ment of Church Cooperation has set aside a token amount under its 
"Literature and Library Assistance" programme to be used for publications 
undertaken on the initiative of member churches. In this way we hope 

io assist them to produce helpful publications which will promote 

the proclamation of the Gospel in the service of the whole human being. 

I hope that this consultation will agree that it is high time for the 
churches in Africa to produce their own literature. To this the 
Tananarive Consultation says: 


"As far as the production of books and publications is concerned, 
we recommend that Africans should not be content simply with 
translating, but that they should also create." (Tananarive 
report, page 18, number 3c). 


And finally let me come to the question of WOMEN AND YOUTH IN THE CHURCH. 
On this point the Tananarive Consultation expressed itself as follows: 


"We recommend churches to institute structures which facilitate 
relations between the grassroots and the leaders, and to insure 
that young people and women are part of the decision-making 
process." (Tananarive report, page 28, paragraph 3). 


From my experience with the Lutheran churches in Africa I have found 
that in some churches young people and women are not accepted as a 
serious part of the decision-making process of the church. In some 
churches you can scarecely gather any information at all as to 
whether there is any organised or budgetted work for young people or 











women, or whether they have recognised leaders in all spheres of the 
church's administration. Women and young people constitute a central 
and real nucleus of the church family. To neglect them is to do a 
grave disservice to the whole life of the church present and future. 
Our concern here should be to evaluate how work with young people 
and women has so far been handled and undertaken in our respective 
churches. Have we involved young people and women fairly in our 
decision-making church conferences? Have we tried to find ways of 
improving those programmes in our churches, and of recommending 

to those churches who have no such programmes that they should 
establish them? This is your opportunity to recommend to the LWF 
Assembly how you would like to see these programmes carried out 

more effectively through LWF consultative services to the member 
churches after the June Assembly. 


Rev AMON MWAKISUNGA 


(For recommendations arising from this paper, see 
Edited Report, page 218-226) 
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ARUSHA 1973 


The main aim of this Consultation was to discuss the Concept of the 
Church in an African Setting from the various points of view of (1) 
African Theology, (2) Sociology, (3) Mission Theology, (4) Worship 
and (5) Theology of Marriage. Supplementary papers were also pre- 
sented on the following topics: Salvation Today, Urban Church 
Ministries in Africa, Africa Theological Journal, the Role of Com- 
munication in African Churches and Church-Mission Relationships 

in South Africa. 


To me almost all these topics will be properly understood only if 
they are considered from the African theological viewpoint. 


Therefore let me begin with the first paper: "From the Point of 
View of African Theology", presented by Rev. Judah Kiwovele. Having 
carefully studied it, the members of the consultation made the 
following recommendations: 


1) that it is preferable to use the term "theology in an 
African setting" in order to make the Gospel and its 
means of communication relevant to those to whom it is 
proclaimed and taught; 


2) that each Lutheran church in Africa should set up study 
and implementation committees for the following burning 
issues: 


a) Since, in many church constitutions, failure to meet 
the prescribed conditions disqualifies a person from 
receiving sacrament and thus from being a member, the 


relationship between the practice of church discipline 


and excommunication should be clarified. 


b) In order that the Gospel is communicated in a relevant 
way to the African situation, it is imperative that 


churches scrutinise, and where necessary change, the 
present curriculum of their theological training at 


all levels. 


c) Since the church in Africa is the only one equipped 
to interpret meaningfully the message of God's 
encounter with African existence, she should evaluate 
and improve the orientation of her existing and new 
expatriate workers in the cultural reality and under- 
Standing of the life of the church in Africa. 


d) Each church should examine her present structure and 


reorganise it realistically according to the resources 


available. 


So far point number (1) above has not been put into practice properly 
due to the negative response from the African churches. It must now 
be obvious that the Gospel is failing to win an African for Christ 

if it doesn't speak to the African in his given situation. 
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To speak to some Africans of Salvation from Adam's sin has no strong 
effect, since there are similar sins which they inherit from their 
forefathers who are much closer to them than Adam. 


Point number (2) has not been implemented in all churches because 
of the need for consideration of and change in the present curri- 
culum of theological training. 


Point number (d) is one where there is considerable scope for 
change, but where unfortunately very little has actually been done 
since in the theological training colleges staff are mostly 
foreigners and those blacks who are there have become Westernised 
by their training in Europe and America. 


he second paper dealt with the sociological aspect of the church. 


It realised the uprooting of the African from his cultural and 
social setting and the attempt to establish him in the Western one, 
which was not easy either. Therefore when an African was unable 

to change his or her culture to a Western one, it was also difficult 
for him or her to adopt Christianity. The following recommendations 
were therefore made: 


1) that, when the church enters a new area in mission, it 
should take into account the cultural background - for 
instance, language, traditional religion and social 
structure - of the people so that the message may be 
rooted into their life and society; 


2) a) that each church in Africa should endeavour to 
identity for itself what is foreign and irrelevant 
to its life in the present form of worship, 
terminology and expressions. To this end we urge 
churches and theological seminaries to develop 
theological terminologies and communication for the 
language and thought pattern of the people. 


b) that it be noted that foreign languages used in 
preparing for the ministry hinder the subsequent 
communication when in service in the congregations. 


3) that the church should try new forms of ministry in rural 
and urban areas in view of the rapid social changes in 
Africa. 


The third paper dealt with the topic from the point of view of 
Mission Theology. After thorough discussion, the members of the 
consultation recommended the following points: 


1) that because a living church is a church in mission, the 
church should therefore take seriously its missionary 
responsibility in Africa and beyond. In doing the mission 
work each church in Africa should plan its long range 
program and develop its own methods of fulfilment. 


2) that the present "missions" in Africa be integrated with 
the church which is established. 
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3) that the LWF put the following question on the agenda of 
the forthcoming conference on "Mission and Development" 
(1974), as one of the top priorities. 


that all mission societies should integrate all their 
resources into their churches in order that all aspects 
of each church could then be related to international 
exchange and cooperation. 


4) that greater emphasis be placed on voluntary work in the 
church, be it through training and use of lay people or 
through tent-making ministry. This would have consequences 
for the restructuring of theological education. 


5) that, in mission work, when recruiting personnel outside 
its country, the church in Africa should first approach 
her sister churches in Africa for assistance. 


6) that the churches in Africa be encouraged to support one 
another financially, remembering that even the early 
Pauline church helped the Jerusalem congregation. 


7) ‘that the use of local training facilities in Africa be 
extended and the exchange of both students and teachers 
between institutions in Africa be encouraged. 


8) that in view of the fact that the continent of Africa is 
basically rich in materials, but made poor because of 
external control of prices, sister churches abroad put 
pressure on Governments and commercial marketing agencies 
in order to stop exploitation. 


9) that the churches in Africa be aware of exploitation in 
all forms within its own society and governments, and that 
we speak with a prophetic voice against these evils. 


The fourth paper, presented by Rev. Elinaza Sendoro dealt with the 
topic from the point of view of worship. In Rev. Sendoro's paper, 
it was noticed that the African has been estranged as far as 
worship forms are concerned. Older Africans (who participated in 
traditional worship) did not feel that they were worshipping when 
they came to church buildings where the liturgy always began with 
a song and continued according to an established format. 


It was recognised that it was also impossible to go back to the 
sacred places and worship God, since the present-day Africans 
would not feel at home there either. Therefore it was agreed that 
it was the responsibility of the African churches to restyle and 
revise their forms of worship in order to reach the hearts of the 
people. Some thought patterns and symbols should be studied, which 
would be adopted to help communication of the Gospel to people 

in a more meaningful way. 


The delegates then recommended: 


1) that each church, diocese or synod set aside a working 
group whose function would be to study, experiment and 
help the implementation of relevant and meaningful 
worship expression forms and languages. 




















2) that, in forming new liturgies, we urge the church to 
introduce forms involving more participation of the 
worshipper instead of a traditional pastor-orientated 
liturgy. 


3) that care must be taken to let the new forms develop 
naturally and to be selective in the adoptions. The 
congregation, including the younger generation, should 
be involved in the development of new worship forms. 


4) that the church be sensitive to the kind of offering the 
members feel they want to give. Thanksgiving offering in 
connection with baptism, anniversaries, harvest, healing, 
in memoriums, etc. may be encouraged in certain areas. 


Following Rev. Sendoro's paper, Rev. Ronald Diggs presented a paper 
on the theology of marriage as experienced by his own Lutheran Church 
in Liberia. He explained the standpoint and experience of that 
church with regard to those who had been polygamists before baptism. 


He also raised the question of whether present members who decided 
to become polygamists might remain within the church. Following 
his report and a full discussion, the delegates recommended: 


1) that the churches re-examine their marriage practices in 
the light of the biblical message and from the viewpoint 
of the social structures of African society. In studying, 
the following points should be taken into consideration: 


a) that a thorough examination of the biblical connota- 
tion of the oneness in marriage be made; 


b) whether monogamy is the only biblical marriage and 
superior to polygamy; 


c) whether polygamy or polyandry ought to be a barrier 
to church membership. 


2) that this whole question should be seen and studied in 
connection with the strife for equal participation between 
women and men including participation of women in all 
levels of the church. 


3) that the church give special attention to those who were 
previously cared for in traditional marriage and society 
when left alone, such as the widows, unmarried girls and 
the divorced. 


4) that studies on marriage and church discipline, past and 
future, be shared among the churches in Africa. 


I hope that the Arusha Consultation 1976 will give us more light on 
these proposed studies. 


After these main papers, there were a series of supplementary 
papers, the first of which was given by Dr. Knud Jörgensen on the 
Subject of the Bangkok Conference "Salvation Today". 




















It was the author's view that salvation is understood in different 
ways, for instance the evangelical conception of salvation over 
against other labels such as ecumenical or progressive. Salvation 
has to do with the Pauline concept of "en Christo" — in Christ. 


He quoted 2 Corinthians 5: "If anyone is in Christ he is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, behold the new has come." 
Salvation then means I find myself in Christ on Golgotha, when I 
die in Him, and on Easter morning, when I am raised to new life 
in Him. 





In this way, salvation has to do with atonement, forgiveness, 
reconciliation and new life. In theological terms one might say 
that salvation is the christological event in which I partake when 
and where God creates faith in this event as an event pro me, and 
this faith he creates through his word and sacrament. 


The second supplementary paper was Rev. Lloyd Swantz's presentation 
on "Urban Church Ministries in Africa". From this paper the con- 
sultation realised that the growing population migration from the 
rural to urban areas in Africa is bringing great population centres 
with its accompanying social and spiritual problems. And that 
because the church desires to increase its ministry to urban man 
and his society in a more relevant way, and that because churches 
everywhere in the world experience the need for training, updating 
and trying new forms of ministry for the cities and towns: 








1) that the congregations in the rural areas should be urged 
to improve their rural development programmes and 
coordinate ministries with the urban congregations; 
especially regarding the migration of members. 


2) that the LWP Urban Consultant work closely with the 
AACC/UIM programme, so that he will serve as an agent to 
help Lutheran churches in Africa to participate in the 
Urban Industrial Mission and to work in cooperation with 
other denominations. 


3) that the LWF Urban Consultant's post be continued for 
another 3-year term after the present term of service is 
over, preferably using staff from the African continent. 


4) that the LWF Urban Consultant be seconded to the AACC/UIM 
Department, (in consultation with the AACC) in order to 
make our contribution to the total ecumenical urban 
programme, 


5) that member churches and congregations in Africa study 
and promote small group ministries as one means of using 
the laity of the church in fulfilling the total minisiry 
to urban man. 


6) that the LWP Department of Church Cooperation and the 
Department of Studies be thanked for the support given 
urban work in Africa and for supporting the proposed 
one-year Urban Seminar in Nairobi. 
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The third supplementary paper was by Rev. Naaman Laiser on "Africa 
Theological Journal". 


From the beginning of its publication, this paper had faced 

technical problems such as the continuous changes among Makumira staff. 
The few remaining staff-members had not enough time to use on the 
paper and there were not enough writers. 


Because of all this, it was recommended by the Makumira staff that 
publication of the Journal should be discontinued, at least for the 
time being. The question was also raised of whether publication of 
the Journal should continue in Africa. It was agreed that the Journal 
was essential and meaningful, since it provided a means for African 
theological thinking as well as making the contributions of African 
theologians to the church universal. Makumira staff were therefore 
requested again to undertake publication of Africa Theological Journal 
for 1974, and to explore the possibility of two issues per year. 


In order to solve the problem of the publishers, a part-time staff 
member was to be employed from the beginning of 1974. 


"The Role of Communications in the African Churches", the fourth 
supplementary paper, was presented by Mr. Menkir Esayas. He found the 
title viable for the present church here in Africa. He therefore said 
in his second paragraph: 


"The more I think about this matter, the more convinced I become 
that communication is not, as the title of the presentation 
suggests, a role complementing the mission and institutional 
activities of the church. Communication is at the heart of what 
the church is all about. In the incarnation God communicated to 
men as he has never done before. Through his son, God brought 
men in direct confrontation with himself, and thereby opened 
them up to communication with each other. The church is a vast 
communication network designed to bring men out of their 
isolation and estrangement and to bring them individually and 
corporately into communion with God in Christ. The communication 
process is the life of the churches. Every major decision about 
the church is, under one aspect, a communication decision." 


Because the church was in the situation of this rapidly changing 
world, it must use the media to "catch up" what it had lost. This 
problem was felt not only in Africa, but in churches all over the 
world. "The mike is regarded as an extension of the pulpit", as 
Mr. Menkir said. Denominationalism must be removed and the standard 
of religious broadcasting improved. 


There were also other media through which the Christian could spread 
the good news to his neighbours, for instance through dramatic action. 
The Christian, whether priest or layman, communicated the Gospel or 
failed to communicate it, by his whole life-style as well as the 
words he or she spoke or wrote. 


After discussions, the following recommendations were made by the 
members of the Consultation: 











1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 
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the churches should make use of existing media facilities 
and consultative know-how (workshops, seminars, etc.) made 
available to them by the Lutheran World Federation; 


that the church should outline clear policies for programme 
content and balance of formats, consistent with the church's 
concept of sociology and theology, es well as timing of 
certain programmes for the sake of coordination with other 
activities of the church, like development efforts, 
campaigns, etc. 


the church should actively be involved in the activities of 
multimedia and social communication and in promotion of 
existing programmes, and distribution by organising a network 
of contact persons within each geographical area of its work. 


the church should prepare for a serious follow-up ministry’ 

on the local congregational level. This should be done by 
special courses in communication at the theological seminaries 
and special seminars on local and regional levels. 


the church should be ready to recruit, release and train 
specialised workers for the various communication activities of 
her ministry. 


theological seminaries of the churches be encouraged to 
introduce relevant courses, seminars, and/or services of 
lecturers in the discipline of Christian Communications. 


the churches should be encouraged to participate fully in the 
services of the LWF Broadcasting Service by constantly 
keeping in touch and voicing their opinions and advice when- 
ever the view of the church needs to be expressed in 
relation to any of the programmes heard over RVOG. 





These were the deliberations of the participants in the Arusha 
Consultation for the Lutheran Churches in Eastern Africa, which they 
undertook for the betterment of the churches in Africa. 


Rev RICHARD OLAK 
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RUSTENBURG 1975 


This consultation was held at Rustenburg (Transvaal) from the 5th to 
ihe 9th May, 1975. We met at the same place seven years before in a 
Lutheran Church Leaders' Seminar to look at the Church's responsibil- 
ities in Southern Africa today. The President of FELCSA in his 
opening remarks referred to this Seminar and other conferences that 
followed. Like its predecessors the 1975 Consultation was not free of 
tensions as we as Lutherans with racial, cultural, linguistic diffe- 
rences (see references to these in "Findings and Recommendations" on 
pages 75-78) met to agonise about the problems facing the Church in 
our situation. 


Dr. Schmale writes in the Preface to the Report: .. the people of 
God, do live in a concrete situation and that the witness and pro- 
clamation of the Gospel can only be meaningful if it is not given in 
a vacuum but in a given situation". It is in accepting this fact that 
the Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa have together searched 
themselves in facing the challenges to Christians in Southern Africa 
now. The common denominator for all the challenges is: change. I have 
no hesitation to state that all the members of FELCSA, are fully 
conscious of the responsibility they have to make a contribution 
towards change in this sub-continent — "change which will give a 
fair chance for a peaceful life to all people of Southern Africa". 
The fact that ll out of the 12 member churches actively participated 
in this conference again, is to me an indication of the interest and 
importance attached to the discussions. Perhaps the difficulty has 
been, and I quote from the Preface again, to "take steps to express 
the full meaning of the Gospel in life and practice, and, to be 


faithful disciples in proclamation and action in the Southern African 
setting". That is why the "Appeal to Unity" issued by the Swakopmund 


Conference of FELCSA concerned itself with questions of expression of 
Unity in practice on the congregational level. 





In discussing the theme of the Consultation members were repeatedly 
reminded of the credibility of the Church to the people of this sub- 
continent, and especially the underprivileged. We have no doubt that 
the Church can only retain its credibility if its witness will be 
found genuine because of its relevance to the burning issues of the 
Society. 


To quote Dr. Kistner: "The identity of the Church becomes evident 
and understandable if the central tenets of its faith are spelt out 
in relation to the burning issues at stake in iis setting". In the 
Findings and recommendations under"The Ecclesiological Perspective" 
it is stated: —— the setting in which the Church in Southern Africa 
finds itself is a complicated one since it is to a large extent 
determined by the socio-political factors in the country. It has been 
difficult for Black and White christians to manifest their oneness 
in Christ and to enjoy fellowship together. I must also refer you to 
the sections dealing with "The Ecumenical Perspective" (C l, 3, 4, 
7, 8) and "The Political Perspective" (D 2, 6, 7, 8). 














This will explain why the Concept of the Church in a Southern African 
Setting must be considered in relation to Unity and Socio-Political 
questions, 


This question of the role of the Church in Southern Africa has led 

to theological research in terms of indegineous understanding and 
explanation of the Scriptures. Dr. de Vries refers to a Theological 
for Africa (see page 55): Rev. Tau discussed the subject at length, 
(see pages 62 and following); Dr. Kistner (see page 29); Rev. 
Habelgaarn (see page 46); and Rev. Makhatini referred to this con- 
sideration in Bible Studies also. The Findings and Recommendations 
did not remain silent about this matter as well (C6, D 2, 3, 5 Cl 
(pp 76), El, 2). It seems to me, that there is a need for a Theological 
Africana, but in Southern Africa it has not reached consensus amongst 
Christians. Discussions have not comé to a point where the demands 
of africanisation, socio-political awareness and western culture have 
come to a common understanding of expression and presentation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ by a proclaiming and acting group of people. 


The Regional Consultation at Rustenburg was a very frank, open, yet 
one full of charity and evidence of eagerness to learn from one 
another. There is no doubt in my mind that this has been yet another 
Occasion where a platform for dialogue was erected to eradicate 

fear and build up confidence (see page 77, 3), where the Church 
could preach reconciliation and so hope to see removed pride and 
arrogance (see page 77, 5). What we especially need at this point 
of time in Southern Africa is reconciliation — as something totally 
different to toleration and compromise (se remakrs of President's 
Opening Remarks). This is the message the Church has to bring into 
a very difficult present day situation. I make this statement fully 
mindful of the words of Dr. Kistner on page 21: The obligation to 


confess its faith requires the church to pay attention and analyse 
the challenges presented to it by its setting and to respond to them 
on the basis of the identity which it has been given by its fellow- 
Ship with Christ. The identity of the church reflected in its witness, 
its service and its structure presents at all times a challenge to 
and a defiance of its setting. This defiance is bound to expose the 
church to opposition and hatred, if not to persecution". Of course, 


I am in anyway wanting to suggest that the Church go on wild-goose- 
chase of ideological and emotional ideals, but what I want to say 

is that the Church should be actively engaged in a search for justice, 
freedom and reconciliation. 


In conclusion I would like to underline the importance of the 
awareness that we do not have only a responsibility towards our own 
constituency, but to all the Christians. 


Last, but in importance first, I must not leave unmentioned the 
recognition and importance of prayer in the work of witness and service. 


Rev A W HABELGAARN 

















TANANARIVE 1975 





The Gospel in Africa Today was the theme of the consultation of the 
Consultation of the French-speaking Lutheran churches in Africa 
which took place in Tananarive, Malagasy Democratic Republic from 
11 - 16 November 1975. This consultation was the last of the three 
regional consultations organised in Africa by the Commission on 
Church Cooperation of the Lutheran World Federation before the 
VIth General Assembly which will take place in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania next June, for which this present conference is the 

final preparation. 


The Malagasy people and particularly the Malagasy Lutheran Church 
welcomed this consultation for it coincides with a new epoch in our 
national history. The formal opening was highlighted by the presence 
of the now deceased Prime Minister — Colonel Rakotomalala — and 
Commandant Rampanana, both members of the Supreme Council of the 
Revolution, representing the President of the Republic. One of the 
points made was that the church can stand as the sixth pillar of 
the revolution, preserving the national unity by gathering 

together all believers — irrespective of origin or race — once 

they believe in Jesus Christ. 


Three main presentations dealt with the central theme from three 
different points of view. 


1. Proclamation, impact and relevance of the Gospel in present 
dey of Africa, This emphasised the contextualisation of theology 
in Africa, the problem of relevance of the different theological 
methods and the consequent responsibilities for African theologians. 


Theology is not the divine truth. Nevertheless, it helps us to 
faithful witnesses to God's word and incites us to declare it 

as appropriate. Each church has the duty and the privilege of working 
out its own theological method in the meaning of this contextualisa- 
tion. 


In order to perform his theological tasks, the African theologian 
must have a good knowledge of the mentality of contemporary Africa. 
He has the responsibility to watch that foreign theologies do not 
impose their forms and philosophical presuppositions on Africans, 
and he must protect the legitimacy of an African expression in 
theology. 


Any ideological or theological system which tries to alienate 
Africans from their heritage will be persecuted as a tool of 
imperialism, The African theologian has to "de-contextualise" 

the Bible Message and "re-contextualise" it within the context of 
modern research into the human sciences. The theological 

seminaries are encouraged to revise and restructure their programmes 
and instruction methods in order to become "initiation centres" 

for this contextualisation of theology. 

















Therefore the consultation recommends meetings between Lutheran 
churches in Africa to organise adequate research, the revision of 
seminary programmes and the creation of religious study documents. 


2. The second topic was the Gospel in the African Society. The 
Gospel is vital for each society. The observance and understanding 
of the Gospel can revolutionise the whole structure of the society 
within which man is living. In each society from the ordinary citizen 
to the political leaders, we are all destined by God to preserve his 
creation from disorder and murder. The church must serve the world 
and it has to choose between those things which injure its testimony 
and those which conform to the needs of its surroundings. 


Africa has a new era opening up before her. What will be the new 
spirituality of the modern African, once he is freed from the 
coloniser's tutelage? 


The consultation recommends the training of youth leaders, the 
need to prepare young people for marriage and the religious 
instruction of pupils and students, 


3. The last subject calls attention to present-day affairs, for 
it deals with the Mass Media. 


This phenomenon brings with it profound changes in behaviour and 
human relations. The Gospel exists to be communicated, for Jesus 
himself has given us his model of communication, and the church 

must be aware that communication is fundamental to its existence. 


We must take this opportunity for we lack pastors and evangelists. 
The inventory of resources and possibilities shows that the training 
of Christian specialists in communications must be continued and 
intensified, However, our financial weakness does not allow us to 
realise this legitimate desire. 


It would be advisable for local church federations to create and 
develop translation centers. 


The consultation also recommended us not to forget that Christian 
communication demands well trained specialists. 


Apart from these points, the consultation stressed other aspects of 
contemporary Africa, such as urbanisation. 


By the end of this century, 40%of Africans willlive in towns, 
In order to bring back the Christian message to this part of 
society, the churches have launched their urban industrial 
mission work. 


The reports of different participating churches show the situation 
of Lutheran churches in Francophone Africa, which account for 1.13. 
In order to carry out their mission effectively, the churches 
should not rely on preaching but also on the testimony of their 
deeds, 
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The consultation recommends especially to the Malagasy Lutheran 
Church that, as the elder sister, she should share her experience 
with her sister churches. This followed the statement by the 
Malagasy delegation concerning the church-state relationships 

in Madagascar and our reaction to the Arusha Consultation, and in 
particular the willingness of our government to guarantee the 
freedom of religion as laid down in our constitution, and our own 
attempts to nationalise the leadership and forms of our church. 


Finally, the Malagasy church could only appreciate the thankful 
words of the participants, both the from the organisers and the 
observers, 


A new step has been taken both in our country and in Africa towards 


the General Assembly of Dar es Salaam and towards the future of the 
Lutheran World Federation for the Glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Rev RANAIVOJAONA RAZAFIMANANTSOA 











After having carefully read the report on the Consultation helà 
in Tananarive, Madagascar, I should like first of all to thank 
the LWF/CCC for having organised such a meeting, which - I am 
convinced — was extremely successful. It permitted the French- 
speaking Lutherans from Africa and Madagascar, who are in a 
diaspora situation, to seek together the solutions to problems 
caused by the political and economic storm which is raging over 
Africa today, and to share their experiences. 


I am also very grateful to the churches which were represented 
for the zeal and effort which their delegates put into the con- 
sultation. In consequence, I must admit in advance that my 
reaction to the Tananarive consultation is almost valueless in 
comparison with what I have gained from it. 


And now let us try to see the development of the main theme: 
"The Gospel in Africa Today", beginning by "The Gospel in Africa 
Today, Proclamation, Impact and Relevance", 


I am not too pessimistic when it comes to Pastor Peri's paper. 
I would ask him to be clear and simple in his language. To be 
grateful to the missionaries! work instead of being too critical 
of it. 


I think that Dr. W. Forell's phrase "to be modern is not to forget 
the past but to use it creatively for the present" would be a 
large part of that which I would wish Mr. Peri to be. 


1) Preliminary remarks. In his preliminary remarks, Pastor Peri 
touches on two points which seemed to me difficult to understand. 
On page 7 he says that "Theology is a discipline needing coordinated 
intellectual effort and religious experience." Later, on page 8, he 
affirms that "theology should not be confused with preaching and 
faith." What do intellectual and religious experience have to 

do with theology? What does our speaker understand by preaching, 
faith and theology? 


As for me, I am convinced that theology requires above all the 
coordination of faith and in addition - intellectual and religious 
experience. One can never be a good theologian without being a 
Christian living his faith! If so, one would be a heretic, 


At the same time, one cannot differentiate between the theology 
of preaching and of faith. These things go hand in glove. 


2) The aim of Gospel proclamation. It is very true that the aim 


of proclamation of the Gospel, as conceived by the missionaries, 
is the salvation of the soul. However, let us not forget, as 
Pastor Songsar& emphasises, that pietism was the basis of the 18th 
century missionaries? But what would you say to the following 
biblical passages: 

















"And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell." (Matt. 10:28) 


"Father into your hands I commend my spirits and having said this 
he gave up the ghost." (Luke 23:46) 


"And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God and saying Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit" (Acts 7:59). 


"We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord" (2 Cor. 5:8). 


"For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit" (1 Peter 3:18). 


I believe that the aim of Gospel proclamation should envisage man 
in his totality, and not only his spirit. 


But to say that the Gospel has made of the African a "split 
personality" is not true. The African has become a "split 
personality" through his conception of the immortality of the soul, 
which is also a biblical conception (see 1 Peter 4:6, 3:18-19 and 
finally Genesis 3:19 - "For dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt 
return". According to Genesis 2:7 it is the body of man which is 
dust and which is condemned to return to dust but the breath of 
life came from God. This could well be confirmed by the teaching 
of St. Paul on the subject of the resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. 
15:35ff). 


3,4. African Existentialism and the impace of proclamation of the 


Gospel on African existentialism. It is certainly true that the 
African is an "existentialist". His existentialism constitutes the 


foundation of the African culture and heritage — and that is the 
key which opens up a better understanding and interpretation of 
socio-economic and political life today. However the whole of an 
African's life — though, words and actions — is only directed — and 
rooted in - life here and now, but also towards the life after 
death. 


Eschatology is a very strange idea to the African, However, this 
is due to his conception of time and his way of life, which is based 
much more on reality than on the abstract. 


My attitude would not be negative if only Pastor Peri had dared to 
say that "Christianity would have killed the African instead of 
saying that "The Gospel would have killed the African". Because 
there is certainly a considerable difference between the Gospel 
and Christianity. 


5,6. Towards the drawing up of a theology expressed in African 


terms and Reflections on the task of African theologians. Our pre- 
decessors used theological methods to proclaim the Gospel which do 


not seem effective today. This demands a clear "reirospection" 
in order to give proclamation of the Gospel impact and make it relevant 
in today's Africa. 














African existentialism being the basis of the African culture and 
heritage, and the key giving access to a better comprehension and 
interpretation of socio-economic life of today's Africa, it would be 
better to encourage African theologians more thoroughly to study 

and understand "this existentialism", so as to draw from this the 
"points of contact" between the Gospel and African life, instead of 
seeking to work out a so-called African theology. For this could lead 
to heresy. I say heresy because the Christian faith, which is the 
basis of theology is unique and universal. To seek to work out a 
so-called African theology is to seek to find another faith which 
would be the basis of this new theology. Or even to seek a God of 
the Africans, such as the "Black Messiah". 


I conclude this section by reaffirming the following recommendations. 


1) An African theologian must not be simply the spokesman of the 
faculty where he received his theological education. He mst not 
be content with showing off his knowledge of the theological 
methods of the age, or with translating articles published in 
Europe or in America. On the contrary, he "must be creative". 


2) Theologians should collaborate together in a systematic and 
continuous way (A research and exchange centre for studies on African 
extentialism sponsored by the LWF would be an excellent idea). 


3) The content of teaching programmes should be upgraded to be 
really relevant and appropriate to the life of the African and take 
into account the edification of Africa in all the dimensions of its 
existence. 


"The Gospel in Africa Today - In the Social Context" 


The content of Pastor Songsaré's paper is very impressive. I share 
his opinion that the Gospel must reach man in his entirety. However, 
after reading this paper, several questions came to my mind on the 
following points. 


1) The Gospel and Human Rights. While we speak of Africanisation 
of theology or the working out of a so-called African theology, what 
have we — as the church with a prophetic role — done up to now for 
the rights of our people? Is it true that the African people enjoy 
their rights? 


As far as "The Gospel, development and the needs of man" are con- 
cerned, Pastor Songsaré stresses that "the state, which has sufficient 
means has created social services which best meet the demands of man, 
and there is a way in which the church can contribute to the improve- 
ment of iis social services. That is by trining the necessary 
spiritual strength What our people lack is not the means, but 

the necessary spiritual strength," he concludes. 





I wonder if the theory given here would be practicable everywhere. 
Is it true that our people only lack the spiritual strength 
necessary? I think and am sure that our people do not only lack 
the necessary spiritual strength, but also the strength of 
initiative. 








"The Gospel in Africa Today... by the Mass Media" 


The idea of integrating the specialised ministry of communication 
into the total ministry of each church seems to me to be quite 
indispensable. Thus I only wait for the recommendations made by the 
delegates to be put into effect, after having heard Pastor Chambron's 
presentation. 





"Urban Africa — The Challenge and the Opportunity" 


My sincere thanks to Mr. Swantz for his article, so rioh in information, 
However I ask the LWF, as well as the UIM, while they are busy with 

the problems caused by urbanisation in Africa, to please consider 

the problems caused by rural life. At the present time peasant 

life causes problems which neither African governments nor the 

churches take seriously. 


Reports by the participating churches and some reflections on these 
reports 


My attitude as far as the reports of the participating churches is 
concerned is not at all negative. I also share almost all the ideas 
presented by Pastor Greiner in his reflections on these reports. 


It is clear that the church in Africa today is facing numerous 
problems, among others the lack of training for its leaders, socio- 
political and economic poverty and instability, which makes the 
church incapable of finding its identity. 


In consequence I support all the recommendations made on page 64 
and draw the attention of the churches to what Dr. Manas Puthelezi 
says: "Half education is like half-baked cakes" — as far as the 
promotion of church leadership is concerned (assistant pastors). 


Church/State Relationships 


Having read Mr. Randranasolo Michel's paper very carefully, I have 
well understood that the problems resulting from the relationship 
between church and state must be taken most seriously. 


It seems to me that things are going well in Madagascar. But to 
be realistic, relations between church and state in Africa do not 
seem very promising today. For instance, up to now the church — 
in spite of its lack of integration in political affairs - is 
considered by many Africans as a form of colonisation still 
existing in Africa today. There are even those who dare to say 
that the Christian religion is a mental alienation. What gives 
rise to such strange ideas? Is there no way of putting an end to 
these scandalous comments? 


Rev NGOY KASUKUTI 
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Background Paper 


Section A: "A New Beginning in Partnership" 
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The presupposition for any genuine new advance in missionary 
Obedience and in partnership among our churches is renewal in 

the Spirit. At Pentecost the first Christian congregation was 
deeply and spontaneously moved to bold witness to the saving 

power of the risen Christ by the enabling presence of the 

Holy Spirit (Acts 2-4). New converts from many regions who 
scarcely knew each other were molded into a deep unity of 

mind and spirit, of common worship and praise, and even common 
ownership of goods and common contributions to the fund for- 

the needy (Acts 2: 44 f.; 32 f.). Similarly, the mission of 

Peter at Caesarea (Acts 10) and the setting apart of Paul at 
Antioch for the special work to which God had called him (Acts 13) 
were accompanied by a deep movement of the Spirit. The history 

of missionary advance and of the movement for Christian unity 
shows no lasting examples of forward advance that were not 
prompted by the initiative of the Spirit and which did not manifest 
themselves in a renewal of faith in God's promises, 


This plea for a fundamental spiritual renewal is not the 
customary gesture to things of the Spirit that normally precedes 

a church business meeting, only to be set aside for weightier 
matters, It is rather a recognition that Jesus Christ is the 

source of our life, "our wisdom, our righteousness and sanctification 
and redemption," and the only ground of our boasting (First Cor. 
1:30). "To those who are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God" (1 Cor. 1:24). A renewal of 
divine power and wisdom in the Spirit for the tasks of mission 
and unity in Christ is our most urgent need. To be disposable 
as God's instruments for mutual upbuilding and outreach, we 
must be thoroughly renewed in our working habits and mentality, 
our deeply rooted prejudices and suspicions, as well as our 
zealously guarded interests and possessive attitudes, Yet such 
a renewal cannot be programmed. It cannot be scheduled like a 
conference, or voted on and funded in the manner of a project, 
Only God can make us new, and he does this when and as he 
pleases. It is His to give or to withhold. Not even the most 
powerful cleric or church bureaucrat can command God. Our duty 
is to seek prayerfully what God offers and promises in Jesus 
Christ (Matthew 7: 





Like other church organizations and ecumenical structures 
engaged in rational analysis, coordinated planning, and 
allocation of resources for church related tasks, the LWF 

suffer from a "power shortage". A lack of deep and passionate 
evangelical motivation, and a too perfunctory commitment to the 
*aking up of the cross and sharing our Lord's mission robs our 
efforts of divine creative power. Church cooperation and mission 
also tend to become church business operations on a global scale, 
instead of signs of our Lord's living presence. Our modes of 
operation begin to approximate the humanistic and secular ways 
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of international organizations for the improvement of humanity. 
Our structures, our organizational skills, our money and our 
continuing mandate from the LWF may give the impression of a 
momentum that carries us irresistibly from assembly to assembly, 
whether "the source of our life" is really present or not. But 


in truth, in the moment that we cease to ask the basic questions — 


who is our Lord? Why are we here? What is our gosl? What is the 
source of our power? — we are lost. For we cannot justify our 
existence as churches or as a federation seeking to support one 
another in obedience to the Lord's missionary imperative apart 
from God's blessing, approval and renewing power. 


In calling for a renewal in Spirit I would like to affirm that 
there is something prior to our meeting agendas, our common 
strategy and our joint actions as a Commission. The first 
priority is "to present your bodies as a living sacrifice" and 
io be "iransformed by the renewal of your mind" (Romans 12: 
1-2) so that we may "prove what the will of God is". As a Com- 
mission we are called not to offer the gospel as some commodity 
of exchange, like brokers or peddlars in God's goods and ser- 
vices (2 Cor. 2:17, 4:2-3) but to live by the gospel in our 
personal- inter-personal and corporate dealings. "So we believe 
and so we speak" (2 Cor. 4:13). Our working style and our life 
together, if these are to serve as witnesses to the transcendent 
power and divine treasure which graciously fills these earthen 
vessels, must become transparencies of God's grace (2 Cor. 
4:7). "Not ourselves but Jesus Christ as Lord with ourselves 
as your servants for Jesus! sake" (2 Cor. 4:5). For the LWF 
this would seem to mean a much nore pastoral style of leader- 
ship in which good administration meets the test of a Christ- 
like ministry of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:18-19). For the 
brother churches that make up this Commission, it would mean 
that our relations are regulated by brotherly love, mutual 
respect and affection, and bearing one another's burdens. 


In Jesus Christ we are a "new creation" (Col. 6:15; 2 Cor. 
5:16-17). The old has passed away, and the new has taken its 
place. As part of God's new creation and entrusted with our 
Lord's ministry of reconciliation, we no longer "regard anyone 
from a human point of view". We have been liberated from 
bondage to the structures of the "old age" with its divisions 
of rich and poor, North and South, giver and receiver, pro- 
ducer and consumer, dominator and dominated. We know that 

if the earthly houses or tents (structures) in which we live 
are destroyed, we have the promise of a better building "not 
made with hands" which is a foretaste of the Spirit (2 Cor. 
5:1 f.). We groan with longing and sigh with anxiety, desiring 
io have our "nakedness" covered — the nakedness of our dis- 
obedience and our clinging to the transitory structures of the 
"old age". We desire to be "further clothed", and to have our 
mortality swallowed up by the full disclosure of what is 
coming. But we are somehow not ready to live and walk in the 
pure freedom of the children of God - through the Spirit, by 
faith, in hope — so well fall back on the ways of the old age. 
We do not stand fast in the freedom with which Christ has set 
us free (Col. 5:1) but place ourselves once again under the 
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yoke of slavery to the past. We repeat the error of the "foolish 
galatians" in our lack of trust in God's promises, our denial of 
the Spirit, our refusal to live and work toward the new, and our 
taking refuge in the old. 


"Justification by faith" once supplied spiritual power for evan- 
gelical and church renewal to the churches of the Reformation. 
Justification by faith has been the particular hallmark of 
Lutheran teaching and witness. In the name of "Sola Fide", 
Gratia", "Solus Christus" Lutheranism has claimed freedom to 
overthrow human ecclesiastical tradition and authority in the 
name of ihe gospel; to proclaim salvation by grace through 
faith (not your own doing but the gift of God, Eph. 2: 8-9); to 
restructure church life under the gospel, retaining all that 

is precious in human culture, experience and tradition; to 
engage in good works of love which are pleasing to God and 
servioable io our neighbor, irrespective of human reward or 
merit; to seek fellowship and solidarity with all persons and 
churches anywhere who named the name of Christ and are agreed 
on fundamental teachings of the gospel and the sacraments; 

to engage in all lawful occupations and to hold and employ 
secular power for the maintenance of order, justice and the 
public welfare; and to witness by word and deed to the coming 
of God's kingdom which in its fullness awaits the final return 
of Christ and the Last Judgment. The genius of Lutheranism at 
its best has been this "glorious freedom" to live and act as 
God's redeemed people in the world, found in many countries 
and living under different social systems, but deferring to no 
secular or ecclesiastical power, and giving ultimate obedience 
only to Christ in accordance with God's word. 





Sola 


Have we lost the precious inheritance of the children of God, 

led by the Spirit, redeemed from fear, crying "abba father" and 
ready to suffer with Christ? (Ro. 8:12-17) Without question we 

are under heavy pressure to barter away the "glorious liberty" 

of our birthright for lesser goods and values. We become victims 
of alienation. A split develops between our true beliefs and 
longings for freedom and fellowship in Jesus Christ, and our 
actual practices which belie those beliefs. Powerful secular 
forces and attitudes such as racism, economic privilege, personal 
domination, cultural superiority and self-preservation seep into 
our thinking and acting. We render the "glorious liberty of the 
children of God" - given to us by grace through faith in hope under 
the Spirit - null and void. Justification by faith is correctly 
preached and taught, but in practice we turn it into a correct 
doctrinal message. We do not .ilow ourselves to be liberated by it. 
We prefer to abstract it from life in the market place and deprive 
it of its renewing power. For as a law of doctrine, or as an 
intellectual proposition, it cannot threaten us. Like Peter at 
Antioch (Gal. 2:14) we draw back from the explosive consequences 

of freedom in Christ for fear of offending the party of circumcision. 
We reimpose law upon gospel, in violation of our own convictions. 
We emasculate justifying faith of its power to renew and make alive 
in Christ. Like the bewitched Galatians, we end up negating the gifts 
of the Spirit (Gal. 2: 20-21). 














Our alienation and legalism have assumed forms, past and present, 
which have become virtually habitual and which we only manage 
to thinly disguise by pious slogans. We from the West once 

made our world mission part of a system of Western expansion 
and colonial dominance. Thereby we made the gospel dependent 

on economic and political power and influence. We chose other 
supports for gospel, church and mission than those laid down 

by Christ (Luke 10). We brought the mission in the cultural 
forms and trappings of the West, often failing to distinguish 
between the gospel and its earthen vessels. We did not trust 

the gospel to create its own proper cultural expressions through 
the Spirit. We safeguarded our cherished traditions of doctrine, 
worship, ministry, church life, finance and administration by 
compelling converts to measure their progress in terms of 
conformity to our standards. By our attitude we express fear 

of too much freedom in Christ. We thoughtlessly introduced 
burdensome administrative structures, costly institutions and 
patterns of paid ministry with no economic viability in the 
local context. With few exceptions, we implied that reliance 

on distant benefactors was more God-pleasing than self-reliance. 
In all this we created a system of mission expansion and foreign 
dominance that neatly fitted the pattern of Western dynamism 
but bore little resemblance to the New Testament. It also failed 
to take into account the long-term interest of the churches of 
AALA. As a final stroke, we created a system of ecumenical 
relationships on a Western organizational pattern as a support 
system for partnership in mission, and expected AALA churches 

to adapt themselves to this system. This was little more than 

a cosmetic face-lifting of the earlier colonial pattern of 
church mission relationships, for initiative and planning 
continued to remain with powerful and resourceful Western 
churches, mission agencies and donor bodies, while young 
churches were expected to play the role of permanently junior 
partners with little real influence on the proceedings. 
Partnership was too often understood as a one-way movement 

from donors to recipients. Thereby we said that "money alone 
dominates". Sharing of the gifts of the Spirit given by God 

to all who are baptized in Christ is of no real consequence 

in such a practice of partnership. 


If this indictment dwells heavily on the sins of the West, it 
is obvious that justice and equity dictate such a course. 
The victims, even if not wholly innocent, must be accounted 
more righteous than the perpetrators, even when not fully 
deserving of blame. Virtue is by no means a monopoly of a 
particular nation, culture or church; neither is its absence. 
The point is not to make a precise accounting of th sins of 
the fathers, or of their successors, but to demonstrate the 
role which alienation has played — and in some way continues 
to play - in our partnership relationships. When one or both 
parties feel aggrieved, partnership is not possible without 
some kind of reconciliation. A reconciliation between AALA 
churches and the wealthy and dominant churches and mission 
bodies of the West will not come about until the former are 
fully and unconditionly acknowledged es spiritually free and 
responsible members of the body of Christ within the fellow- 
ship of the LWF. As such, they are equipped with every 
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spiritual gift, and prepared with the same faith to undertake any 
God given task of mission and ministry in interdependence with the 
body. This acknowledgment has nothing to do with size, history, 
background or economic resources; it rests solely on ihe spiritual 
selfhood ("christonomy") accorded by God to each group of believers 
through the covenant of baptism. It depends for its fulfilment not 
on external calculations but solely on the faithfulness of God who 
accompanies his gifts and his calling with his blessings. "My God 
will supply every need of yours according to his riches in glory 
in Jesus Christ." (Phil. 4:19; cf. 2 Cor. 9:8-10). 


A model for fellowship, mutual recognition and cooperation between 
culturally diverse but spiritually equally endowed churches is found 
in the New Testament. The Hellenistic congregations which grew 

out of the gentile mission of Paul and the other apostles were 
linked not by ties of organization but rather common faith and 
calling. Pastoral visits, exchanges of letters of spiritual counsel, 
mutual intercessions and the occasional provision of a gift or a 
loving gesture constituted their ecumenical linkage. A one-time 

but evidently very important monetary offering from the daughter 
churches for the relief of famine victims in the mother church (2 Cor. 
8:4, 9:1) expressed both fellowship (koinonia) in the gospel and 
service (diakonia) to the needy. Between the mother church and some 
of the daughter churches there were evident theological differences, 
as shown in Acts 15 and Gal. 2. Yet so deeply concerned was Paul to 
maintain the spiritual relationship between these churches that he 
risked his life and freedom by going to Jerusalem (Ro. 15:25-28). 

A deep sense of mutual belonging pervaded relationships between 
these scattered and organizationally indepent churches. With 
Christians at Philippi, Paul entered into a partnership of giving 
and receiving (Phil. 4:15). He requested prayers for his safe 
deliverance and his ministry of the gospel (Phil. 1:3 f.). He 
exhorted the Corinthians to "have the same care for one another" 
whether in suffering or rejoicing (1 Cor. 12: 25). He encouraged 
the same recalcitrant Corinthians to excel in liberality, 

assuring them that God would not only meet their needs but deepen 
their experience of faith and thanksgiving (2 Cor. 9:6-15). Writing 
to the Romans about his long expected visit, the apostle hoped 

not only to "impart some spiritual gift to strengthen you" but 

also io be "mutually encouraged by each other's faith, both yours 
and mine" (Ro. 1:11-12). The mark of this relationship was frank 
and open sharing in mutual respect and affection, not withstanding 
occasional sharp differences and struggles over doctrine or 

policy. Such differences did not lead to separation or falling 

out. Nor did the paternal authority of the Father in Christ lead 

io paternalism or possessiveness toward the churches he founded. 
Once a church was related to Christ by faith, baptism and the 

gifts of the Spirit, it acquired an identity that was uniquely 

its own yet common to all the churches that named the name of 
Christ. This identity was the basis both of freedom and inter- 
dependence. 
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Introduction 





At our CCC meeting in Adelaide in May 1975 a paper entitled 
"Together in Mission" was prepared at the request of the CCC 
Officers and presented to this Commission, It was designed to 
stimulate preliminary discussion in the CCC and in member 
churches on questions broadly related to the CCC mandate. It 

was also hoped that it might shed some light on the role of 
this Commission and Division after the 6th Assembly of the LWF 
(Dar-es-Salaam, 1977). The paper was later circulated in 
slightly revised form to member churches and national committees 
together with a brief study guide and a request that the churches 
comment on the issues from their own perspective. The questions 
put to the churches had to do with 


1. The meaning and use of the word "missio: 

2. The proclamation of the Gospel and other functions 
of the Church; 

3. Unity and mission; 

4. Structures for partnership in mission; 

5. Conclusions and suggestions to the LWF-CCC. 





It is certainly clear from the responses that the churches have 
welcomed this opportunity to communicate with CCC and with 
each other regarding fundamental issues of the church's partner- 
ship in mission today, as well as their expectations from LWF- 
OCC. The initiative was timely. Initial responses indicate a 
great depth of concern. Taken collectively, they point to the 
fact that some instrumentality like CCC/DCC has become indispensible 
Xo the churches in carrying out their mission in partnership. 
Yet this affirmation is made by churches out of widely varied 
contexts and certainly with appreciably different emphases and 
priorities. The present paper attempts in a very limited way 
io summarize and to illustrate the broad range of responses 
received so far (6 from Africa, 1 from Asia, 2 from Latin 
America, 3 from Eastern Europe, 4 from Western Europe, 2 from 
Xhe U.S.A. plus several national committees). No pretense of 
completeness is made, as responses from some member churches 
are still arriving. A fuller impression can be gained by 
examining letters and reports from various countries received 
in the DCC office, some of them compiled by individuals and 
other drafted by committees. These materials have been taken 
as the basis for some of the draft recommendations on the CCC 
mandate being presented to the Commission at this meeting. 


Understanding of Mission 


Mission is not simply a task or function of the Church but the 
very reason for its existence. Eloquent testimony is borne to 
this conviction in a response by a Malagasy pastor. "Mission is 
the primary task of the Church for a Church which abandons its 
missionary obligation loses its raison d'être. Jesus launched 
a mission, not a church; his disciples were called in order to 
be sent out as witnesses to the ends of the earth. The Church 
is not an end in itself, for it was instituted by Jesus to be 
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a mission. Are we therefore right, this pastors asks, in speaking 
of "the mission of the Church" when our Lord in fact intended the 
Church to be for mission? Have we not inverted the proper order? 
The experience of the LWF at Evian when the term "mission" was 
dropped from the name of CCC demonstrates powerful pressures to 
remove mission from the center of our concern and to substitute 
other churchly priorities. Therefore each church needs to criticize 
itself humbly and prayerfully in order to recover its valid 
missionary mandate. "One must call member churches to a spiritual 
renewal as a sure and most authentic way to bring them to missionary 
renewal, which would consist in helping the churches to escape from 
their immobility" (Madagascar). 


From socialist Hungary comes the moving conviction that "one may 

not abandon the missionary task because this is a creating and 
constituting function of the Church." The missionary task does not 
originate in any anxiety to guarantee the Church's future existence 
but solely out of "hope that the proclamation of the whole Gospel 
can become helpful for the healing of the whole human being." Having 
no foreign mission fields, the church in Hungary is convinced of the 
urgenoy of "preparing congregations and church members for witnessing 
io the whole Gospel in their context." Mission is not for conquest 
but for humble service. It has nothing to do with fine statistical 
reports, Rather, it grows out of the Church's self-understanding 

as "a Church for the world." (Hungary) A similar view is expressed 
by a church in Rumania which seeks to prepare its members and con- 
gregations for diaconic service, personal pastoral concern, and a 
reaching out in love to the lost and neglected elements in the 
population. 


There is a common understanding that mission relates to the whole 
life and task of the Church in the world. The preempting of the term 
mission for specialized foreign mission activities in the past, and 
the particular historical and political associations of the term with 
Western missions, continue to cause some problems. Yet there appears 
to be a general desire to revalidate the term mission. The concept 
of Missio Dei is widely supported. Mission originates in God's 
sending of the Son and the Holy Spirit into the world and continues 
through the witness of the Church as the called out community to 
which the Lord's mandate has been entrusted. The goal of mission 

is never the Church itself but always the renewal of the whole 
created world. Therefore mission cannot be actualized in inter-church 
aid or ecumenical sharing alone. It seeks the permeation of the 
whole creation with the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. From 
several European countries have come appeals for clearer theological 
definitions of the foundation and goals of mission. The German 
National Committee statement, the most comprehensive of those 
received, can be examined with profit. A Norwegian statement 
criticizes the LWF for giving missionary obligation too little 
attention in the life of the LWF. This statement does not agree 

with the view that "the world sets the agenda" for the Church, 

nor that mission is merely the common denominator of what various 
Lutheran churches think. For mission according to this view is 

a fundamental and inalienable right of Christians which takes its 
foundation from scripture and the Great Commission. It is therefore 
not discussable (Norway). From Finland comes the view that the 
Church develop a clearer understanding of its mission task in the 
period ahead. 
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A further observation is that Lutheran churches tend to see their 
mission as being defined by the context in which the Church operates. 
Mission has its locus in a variety of concrete life situations, 

and each local response is shaped by its own milieu or environment. In 
Southern Africa the thrust of the churches! contemporary mission is 
clearly determined by the struggle against racism. In Ethiopia, 
adjustment to the current economic and social revolution shapes 

the response. In Liberia the movement of population from traditional 
tribal areas into urban industrial life defines the new frontiers 

to be crossed. India's context is that of a tiny Christian minority 
community called to be "salt and leven" amid the dominant religious 
communities and the cultural, social, political and economic forces 
of modern India. A church in Argentina seeks to find its identity 
in mission but faces considerable perplexity. It witnesses in a 
young nation, yet one which has no indigenous culture in the sense 
of Asia or Africa, but is considered an offshoot of Europe or North 
America ("A son who has difficulty in finding an identity in the 
Shadow of his father"). Dialogue with other churches in the Southern 
hemisphere could perhaps help this church to find iis identity in 
mission. Hungary presents a clear profile of mission in a post- 
Christian world. The church witnesses to people who used to be 
religious or Christian but are not so any more. "To proclaim the 
Gospel for such people is more difficult than for people who were 
not aware of Christianity at all." The situation in socialist 
countries, when one penetrates beneath surface appearances, seems 

to resemble that in many Western countries. 


Comments from the churches indicate growing awareness that while the 
same mission task is given to all, each church is called to work out 
its missionary obedience in a unique situation. The sharing of 
experiences coming out of concrete obedience in each church's 
situation is viewed as one aspect of partnership in the common task. 
Future CCC consultations would do well to provide opportunity for 
churches to share their experiences in mission. 


Scope of the Gospel 


Lutherans do not see the proclamation of the Gospel as an activity 
that can be divorced from the total witness of Christians to persons 
in their life situations. Not only the unity of man as body, mind 
and spirit but also the unity of Jesus Christ as true God and true 
man demand a witness to the gift of salvation in its comprehensive 
wholeness. Above all, African member churches are insistant on this 
point. Jesus in his earthly life, says a Malagasy pastor, was an 
"active word" incarnate in every context where he met people. The 
Bible knows no dialectic of proclamation versus human development, 
or of witness versus service. The problem arises only for the 
Christian who develops his thought in Platonic dualistic categories. 
Therefore de-platonizing theology is necessary to safeguard the 
purity and integrity of proclamation."Proclamation without deplatoniza- 
tion is disincarnate proclamation." (Madagascar) 


In actual practice it is important that proclamation and service go 
hand in hand. Thus in the work of the Lutheran Church of Christ in 
Sudan, medical and agricultural outreach programs also seek to 
witness to Christ, while evangelistic programs produced by the 
RVOG Hausa studio reflect concern for the whole person. 

















The Lutheran Church of Nigeria believes that "any effort to make a 
line of demarcation between so-called evangelization and service 

is artificial" and quite divorced from the spirit of Christ. 
"Proclamation of the Gospel of salvation should aim at the whole 
man and will inevitably be socio-political in its application". 
Churches in Nigeria feel it is their duty to support church members 
who take up political duties; they also feel challenged by consti- 
tutional questions and by local and national political issues. The 
same is true of the Church of Eritrea which speaks of being "the 
voice of the voiceless" and "standing up for the right." Black or 
African theology, according to a comment from Southern Africa, has 
contributed to the rediscovery of the biblical concept of wholeness. 


An important policy question is posed by the Lutheran Church of 

Liberia. This church has historically combined witness and service 

in a heritage of total ministry as brought by the missionaries. 
According to the terms of this church's partnership with its supporting 
mission agency, the Liberian church is currently emphasizing self- 
support at the congregational and church administrative level. A 
gradual reduction in subsidies from abroad for educational and medical 
services poses a threat to the continuation of this "total ministry". 

To some degree the difference is being made up by increasing govern- 
ment assistance, but there is no guarantee that complementary ministries 
to the whole person can be continued indefinitely. This church takes the 
view that in its situation, out of its African understanding of the 
integral wholeness of life, funds received from government or develop- 
ment agencies must be used "in the name of and to the glory of 

Jesus Christ", that is, as a form of witness to God's goodness and a 
summons to respond to that goodness, It refuses to make a oleavage 
between witness and service. 


A related question is raised in several Scandinavian papers. The 
writers accept the prinicple of socio-political engagement in 

mission as an implication of witness to the Gospel. Yet in no sense, 
those writers say, can such activity become a substitute for pro- 
clamation. The Norwegian paper wonders why the issues raised in the 
LWF Consultation on Proclamation and Human Development (Nairobi 1974) 
were not conclusively answered, A Finnish comment notes that the 
Nairobi Consultation arrived at no clear theological conclusions; 
moreover, the results of that Consultation have not been fully utilized 
or applied in the work of the LWF. Should the finding of Nairobi 1974 
have been developed more fully in terms of their theological implications 
and practical significance for church policy? There is reason to 
believe that Nairobi 1974 failed to complete its task, and that further 
follow-up is necessary. 


Member ohurches strongly support a policy of holistic ministry, yet 
they see no conflict between that position and the call to evangelize 
those who have never heard the Gospel or (especially in Eastern Europe 
and in the West) those for whom the claims of the Gospel have become 
meaningless. Once again, the African responses are the most emphatic 
about the evangelistic vocation. Whatever difficulties exist, the 
obligation to spread the Gospel cannot be neglected (Eritrea). 
Authentic proclamation points to a divine power which enables man 

to discover himself as he is and to accept salvation in Jesus Christ. 
"Proclamation is a monologue which liberates from sin and restores 
the image of God in which man was created." (Madagascar) For this 
reason the specific task of witnessing to the Gospel among those 




















who do not know God's salvation in Jesus Christ can never be eliminated 
from the broad concept of Missio Dei, as the German report wishes 

io affirm. Mission is indeed the task of the whole Church, and 
includes all that the Church does, but witness to the Gospel among 
non-believers lies at the heart and center of that task. The Gospel 

is the whole Gospel for the whole person, but it is always God's 

word proclaimed to the whole creation and the directed to the ends 

of the earth. The Hungarian church also holds the view that in the 
de-christianized culture of socialism every opportunity to witness 

to persons who do not know Jesus Christ should be taken. 


Yet a poignant question is implicitly raised about the genuineness 

of Lutheran commitment to evangelism. Do Lutherans lack evangelistic 
passion? Some African respondents seem to think so. The Malagasy writer 
suggests that the current interest in dialogue may indicate a loss 

of faith in the Gospel. "The effort to establish a relation with 
non-Christian religions is high treason against the Lord. The 
tendency to compromize dampens missionary vocation and encourages 

the world to discredit the Church." The only true dialogue, according 
to this writer, is the gathering of churches in faith and prayer 

in union with their Lord, to listen to the "monologue of divine 
grace", (Madagascar), A Nigerian leader states his view that Lutherans 
tend to abandon church growth and evangelism to conservative evangel- 
icals. "I think it is a question of our forsaking the foundation, 

the source and heart of evangelism, Jesus Christ himself. We adopt 
an intellectual attitude to Christianity and forsake to lift up 
Christ himself. Christ must be preached in his fulness and power, 

not minding whether it sounds acceptable to modern ears. We must 
return to a proclamation of not only the wholeness of the Gospel 

but more so of its power (dynamis of God)." (Nigeria) Comments from 
mission socie ties strongly support the priority of proclamation 

and evangelism as the focus of their concern. One of the draft 
recommendations to be presented to CCC deals with partnership in 

new missions and evangelistic outreach (recommendation C-VIII). 


The challenge to confess Christ issued by the 1975 5th Assembly 

of the WCC at Nairobi (Section 1, Confessing Christ Today) deserves 
serious attention by all Christian churches, Posing the question, 
"what is the meaning of your life, and why do you live as you do?", 
the report speaks of the duty of "naming the name of Christ" and 
bearing witness to Christ in varied situations. "What are our 
hesitations about explicitly confessing our faith before others? 

A loss of confidence in the God we proclaim and in the power of the 
Gospel so that we lack confidence in our mission as Christians? 

By not experiencing deeply enough the joyful healing love of God 

so that we are unable honestly before those to whom the good news 
is heard as bad news?" The report issues a call to confess and 
proclaim with urgency the whole Gospel for the whole person in the 
whole world through the whole Church. "We do not have the option 
of keeping the good news to ourselves. The uncommunicated Gospel 

is a patent contradiction. We are called to preach Christ Crucified, 
the power of God and the wisdom of God (1 Cor. 1:23, 24). Evangelism, 
therefore, is rooted in gratitude for God's self-sacrificing love, 
in obedience to the Risen Lord. Evangelism is like a beggar 
telling another beggar where they both can find bread." (Section 

1, WOC Nairobi Report) For Lutheran churches this ecumenical 
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challenge can also be heard as a call to spiritual renewal in order 
to be more fully empowered for witness to the Good News, This 
emphasis must somehow also be reflected more centrally in the work 
of CCC. 


Unity and Mission 


When it comes to mission in unity, responses from LWF member churches 
Show that a number of different positions are held on the place of 
confessional identity in the life of the Church. Lutheran loyalty 
does exist as strong uniting factor. Yet the manner in which the 
confessions are understood and applied in each local situation 
remains a subject for further study and consultation between the 
churches, Several examples illustrate the variety of positions, 


The member churches of the United Evangelical Lutheran Churches of 
India (UELCI), for example, after years of active engagement in wider 
ecumenical activity and church union negotiations which have produced 
agreed doctrinal statements, now tend to view the confessions as a 
rallying point for strengthening Lutheran solidarity and identity. 

They want to remain within the main stream of Indian ecumenical 

life but to make their own contribution to Christian witness as a 
united group of Lutherans, The FELCSA statement from Southern Africa, 
by contrast, suggests that a too static and defensive interpretation 

of confessional loyalty can in the present struggle against racism in 
the church hinder black Lutheran churches from reaching out effectively 
to their counterparts in other black evangelical churches in Southern 
Africa, particularly those of English background and tradition. 
Regrettably, the intense effort to use existing confessional agreement 
between black Lutherans and German-speaking white Lutherans in 

Southern Africa as a basis for actual fellowship at the Lord's table 
has so far fallen short of success. These illustrations show that the 
actual role of the confessions in the life of the Church is never 

a matter of doctrinal interpretation, pure and simple, but involves 

the total context and life situation of the Church. 


An example of a more fluid and open approach to Lutheran identity 
in a situation which lacks clear guidelines or precedents is provided 
by the Lutheran Church of Christ in Sudan. This regional Lutheran 
church in Nigeria is part of a wider inter-confessional fellowship 

of evangelical churches, and is deeply involved in contact and 
cooperation with non-Lutherans. The church supports a joint 
theological college, participates in the work of the Christian 
Council of Nigeria, is active in the pan-Protestant "New Life for 
All" evangelism campaign, and also cooperates in joint urban mission 
work. There is growing appreciation for Lutheran identity in this 
church, but up to now Lutheran loyalty has not hindered it from 
participating in joint activities of proclamation and wervice "where 
these could best be done together with other groups." The Lutheran 
Church of Liberia has a similar traditicn of collaborating with 

other Protestant groups in theological education and programs of 
service. This church has under consideration a possible future 

merger with its United Methodist counterpart in Liberia. It wonders 
what the nature of its continuing relationship with the LWF would 

be under such circumstances? Would it be hindered in participating 
in LWF programs and in receiving assistance? The LCL seeks clarifica- 
tion of the LWF attitude toward trans-confessional mergers and 
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their relation to LWF membership policy. 





Lutheran churches also face a broad spectrum of ecumenical issues, 
relationships and challenges. At the lower level is membership in 
local or regional Christian councils, which is quite general. At 
the upper end of the spectrum comes trans-confessional church union 
negotiations which, in the case of Lutheran churches, have so far 
nowhere resulted in actual mergers. An up-to-date survey of the 
precise situation of local churches is sorely needed. In between 
come various opportunities for joint witness end service which 
Lutherans, for the most part, desire to support with their 
participation though in varying degrees. Another role played by 
Lutherans on occasion is that of mediating between and helping to 
reconcile positions of other Christian churches, by acting as a 
kind of bridge between confessions that are not in dialogue. The 
Lutheran Church of Christ in Sudan, for example, has served as a 
mediator between conservative evangelicals related to the Lausanne 
Congress tradition and ecumenically related churches. Thereby it 
has helped to lessen tensions. It is also uniquely equipped to 
establish links with both Roman-Catholics and with other groups 
interested in charismatic renewal, This service as an ecumenical 
bridge deserves further consideration. 


Some further comment is in order in connection with the UELCI's 
attitude toward church union. These Indian Lutheran churches are 
totally committed to Christian unity but not to church union. 

They also feel compelled to resist pressures from abroad for trans- 
confessional church union in order to move towards stronger Lutheran 
unity. The reasons are that Indian Lutherans do not currently 

view church union as the real problem, or as the answer to the real 
problem, which is "io motivate the churches for mission." "Large 
monolithic structures will not promote real fellowship within a 
large united body." Questions of policy and finance also play a 
part. "Concern for mission disappears," producing a tragedy of the 
highest proportion. Accordingly, the UELCI wishes to make its 
ecumenical contribution, for the time being, by strengthening 
Lutheran links. It appears likely that at least some Lutheran 
churches in Southern India will become members of a united church 
in South India after 1980. The challenge of church union demands 
careful consideration in the light of Lutheran theology, attitudes 
of the churches, and local situations. 


Another aspect of unity concerns what Lutheran churches can learn 
irom other traditions, and what they have to contribute in a process 
of sharing. The Lutheran Church of Christ in Sudan evidently feels 
that it can gain something from the evangelical enthusiasm of other 
churches. At the same time, it can serve as a bridge for wider 
contacts between churches out of its own Lutheran understanding of 
the unity and apostolicity of the Church. Black Lutheran churches 

in Southern Africa have come to a deeper appreciation of the gifts 
of other black evangelical churches during the present crisis. 
Lutheran churches, so the FELCSA report states, could gain something 
from the strong emphasis on removing racial discrimination fouad 
among churches of English tradition. The Anglican use of Eucharistic 
Worship as a preparation for witness, the Methodist stress on lay 
involvement, and the Congregational concern for local Lutherans 
could share with others their concern for a true scripture? basis 
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for unity, and their fresh insights into Lutheran theology that 
have come vividly alive in the current situation. For example, 
ihe Lutheran understanding of the relationship between the Two 
Kingdoms has assumed an unprecedented importance in connection 
with the theological struggle against racism in the church. 
Conversations with other churches in Southern Africa could help 
Lutherans "rediscover the ecumenical dimension of the Lutheran 
confession," 


In Argentina, the IELU similarly feels that a deeper sense of iis 
Lutheran identity and vocation might come through dialogue with 
other churches in the Southern hemisphere. This small church has 
not yet resolved the problem of different kinds of confessional 
loyalty brought from Europe and from North America. Latin American 
Lutheran churches can on occasion play an effective mediating role 
between Roman Catholics and other evangelicals. 


Lutheran churches have a particular ecumenical vocation to fulfill in 
connection with partnership in mission. In earlier years, e.g. in 
connection with the LWF Minneapolis Assembly (1957) and in several 
all-Africa and all-Asia Lutheran conferences, the place of the 
Lutheran confession in the life of the Church and the approach of 
Lutherans to the unity movements were subjects for careful analysis. 
Indications are that the same questions need to be taken up again 

in the context of current challenges. The call to mission is given 

to churches in partnership. Moreover, unity in Christ is a prerequisite 
for effective mission (John 17:21 f.). Yet the sound theological 
principles on unity provided by earlier Lutheran conferences are not 
being clearly enough echoed today. As the German National Committee 
"report emphasizes, unity is not a common denominator of various 
doctrinal positions, nor is it something added on to other characteristics 
of the Church. It is given in and with the Gospel, and it is intrinsic 
io the nature of the Church. Yet it needs to be properly expressed 

in terms of outward fellowship. The purpose of the confession is to 
give a clear testimony to the biblical message which governs our 
proclamation of the Gospel and our administration of the sacraments, 
So understood, the confessions serve the mission of the Church by 
defining its normative evangelical content, and the unity of the 
Church by clarifying its indispensable foundation. 


Structures for Partnership 


Certain keywords occur again and again in the responses to the 
question about structures for partnership — words like trust, respect, 
equality, friendship and so on. Such words tell us that partnership 
between churches is always something more than formal structures 

or prescribed relationships of cooperation. It depends on our oneness 
in Jesus Christ, which in turn is a gift of divine grace. Trust can 
bind together Christians in different social systems and across 

the barriers created by massive economic differences. "We should 
*rust somehow one another to a higher degree. In our opinion every 
Lutheran church should listen to the other one without amy prejudice 
and should learn from the other." (Hungary) "LWF should continue 

to promote the sense of equality of partnership." (India) Partnership 
should take a new form "so that all churches may participate in the 
sending and receiving process." (Eritrea) Since language may suggest 
inferiority, churches should simply be referred to as "Christian 























churches situated in different parts of the world under different 
conditions," All churches have something to offer and something 
to receive. Churches may be needing financial or personnel assistance 
"but they may as well have spiritual joy and skill that they can 
share with their fellow churches. The feeling of superiority or 
inferiority is one of the main obstacles to the work of church 
cooperation." (Eritrea) "Our mutual relationship could be 
strengthened by ideas and suggestions going more actively in both 
directions. It would help if previous and in some cases present 
fears of domination in mission-church relationships could be 
eradicated. If we are truly partners there should be a two-way 
traffic in mutual trust." (Nigeria) 


Many statements imply that wrong attitudes toward money are a 
major hinderance to genuine partnership. Partnership should not 
always be thought of in terms of financial aid, writes a Commission 
member from Madagascar. "Christians should also help each other 

in other ways - through ideas, suggestions, visits, reciprocal 
encouragement, above all in difficult times when Christians become 
a minority, whether because of the nominal faith of their fellow 
countrymen or because of the ideological orientation of their 
government, visits and the presence of fellow believers are worth 
much more than money." (Mme Marthe Ralivao Ramiaramanana) A Malagasy 
pastor, speaking of the moratorium issue, sees it as not simply 

a material or financial question but also a spiritual one. 
"Moratorium is above all a question of faith and obedience, The 

two partners are called to repentance and faith so they can discern 
the signs of the times and place the future of the Church in the 
hands of Almighty God. Money is exorcised of its satanic power so 
that it can become an instrument of friendship and fraternity which 
God provides to make his Church one in mission." (Madagascar) 
Thereby the reality of the Church universal can attain its proper 
theological and practical significance, But this will happen only 
through a mutual spiritual renewal, in which all churches in 
humility pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit so that their human 
efforts and resources are not deified or allowed to become 
instruments of domination. (Madagascar) No real change is possible 
as long as giving churches believe the money is "theirs" and want 
to know what happens to it. (Southern Africa) "Aid is an instrument 
in the hands of the giver to influence policy." (India) Bloc grants 
to partner churches are appreciated because they allow for greater 
freedom and flexibility in planning and budgeting and also 
stimulate aided churches to increase their giving from local 
resources, 


Several papers make a plea that Lutherans take a more flexible 
attitude toward structures. They note that structures are, for 
Lutherans, always provisional rather than absolute, and should be 
seen as serving the purpose of mission rather than being treated 
as ends or goals in themselves. "The structure is good if it is 
suitable as a means to fulfill our mandate in the given social and 
historical situation. The church structure must pursue a missionary 
aim". (Hungary) This insight can profitably be applied to LWF 
structures as well as to church and mission relations. It is asked, 
for example, whether the LWF insistance on working through national 
committee channels and bypassing mission societies which carry 
the traditional burden of mission outreach in Scandinavian 














countries is not a mark of structural rigidity. (Norway) This structural 
approach has the effect of lessening interest in LWF affairs, it is 
alleged. The breach in contact between mission societies and CCC was 
never the desire of those societies but had its beginning in the LWF 
structure. (Norway, Finland) Many reports express appreciation for the 
continued value and necessity of bilateral structures — partnership 
relations between two bodies not channelled through Geneva — for 
promoting greater intimacy and personal involvement. (Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Germany, U.S.A.) While valuing multilateral channels for 
certain purposes, these reports in general take the view that the LWF 
should respect the wishes of each partner and not show preference for 
multilateral or Geneva-routed structures, 


On the other hand, member churches in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
are virtually unanimous in their preference for multilateral and CCC- 
sponsored structures. They find in multilateral structures greater 
mutual respect and freedom from domination by powerful partners. 
Churches in Africa feel a dichotomy between partnership in the LWF 

and bilateral relationships with Western churches, because these 
renresent different approaches to being "together in mission", The 
tradition of "sending and receiving" lingers on in bilateral ties and 
makes real partnerships more difficult. (Madagascar) The feeling of 
superiority or inferiority is a major obstacle in bilateral relations. 
(Eritrea) LWP relationships (consultations, study groups, all-Africa 
assemblies) are more challenging to the Lutheran Church in Sudan than 
bilateral ties. More interchange between churches in the same continent 
is desired (Nigeria). The Liberian church sees more creative possibility 
in multilateral relations, for in this framework its own autonomy 

end identity can flourish (Liberia). "In the LWP we experience what it 
is to be equal partners with foreign churches," says the UELCI report, 
In bilateral relations we have to fight with mission boards for 
equality, but in the LWF there are no such problems. "Churches must be 
helped to develop their own priorities, and the LWF should function as 
an instrument to promote concerns of member churches as identified by 
those churches." (UELCI) CCC has led us beyond bilateral relationships 
into multilateral ones, says the IELU. We feel a closer partnership 
relation with the LWF than with mission boards, because there is "no 
feeling of dependence toward the LWF," only inter-dependence, (Argentina) 
Implicit in these replies from young churches is the suggestion that 
ihe LWF has a moral and spiritual obligation to serve as the advocate 
of these churches and protect their interests and priorities from 
undue financial or policy pressure by foreign partners. Quite obviously, 
no complete agreement on the role that LWF should play in fostering 
partnership exists. Structures for partnership must be the subject of 
contimuing dialogue and consultation in a framework that takes into 
account the wide interests of all churches and mission agencies. 


A matter dealt with in several draft recommendations presented to CCC 
concerns "integration" in its several meanings and applications. 
There is the desire that church cooperation and mission be integrated 
more fully into the total life and work of the LWF, and that the 
cleavage between witness, service and other church functions in the 
LWF structure be overcome. (Recommendation; C-I) Another recommendation 
calling for the holding of regular regional and subregional consulta- 
tions, as well as occasional specialized international consultations, 
has the effect of promoting regional and global integration. (Recom- 
mendation C-III) Another recommendation deals with the incorporation 

















of studies arising from the practice of church cooperation and 
mission, or required for CCC decision-making and DCC-operations, 
directly into CCC. (Recommendation C-IV) Another recommendation, based 
on the 1973 East African Consultation, calls for the incorporation 
of mission agencies into local churches and the initiation whenever 
possible of direct church to church relationships (Recommendation 
C-V). Finally, a recommendation to develop common ground rules for 
mutual assistance seeks to bring about greater coordination of 
funding approaches on a multilateral basis. (Recommendation C-VIII). 
The reationale for these proposals is given in the introduction to 
each draft recommendation, 


It is obvicus that structural modifications, sensibly adopted, can 
further the goal of church cooperation for mission. By the same token, 
no structure should ever be considered permanent or irreformable, but 
must be judged in the light of its ability to further the cooperative 
missionary task of the churches. 


The report from Germany outlines the shape of structures for partner- 
ship in mission in terms of the basic biblical, theological, and 
practical requirements. A free rendering of this helpful statement 
follows. 


1. Mission can never be considered the exclusive concern of a single 
regional (naticnal, territorial or denominational) church. All 
churches receive one Gospel and all are called to fulfill 
together one missionary task. 


2. Each local church is properly responsible for fulfilling the 
missionary task in its own area, but it does so in a representative 
capacity (parsprototo). The gifts and contributions of other 
churches cannot be refused, nor can the responsibility of other 
churches for the task be denied. 


3. There is no theological validity in speaking further of "giving, 
sending or receiving churches", All churches are sent and sending, 
and all churches are under obligation to receive. Every church 
is therefore simultaneously a giving and a receiving church. 





4. The resources available for mission (money, personnel and 
expertise, etc.) belong to the churches corporatly. Therefore 
the processes of sharing and decision-making must express the 
corporate will of the churches as determined in prayerful con- 
sultation under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


5. The concept "church autonomy", as applied to local or regional 
churches, is theologically questionable. Church autonomy is 
transcended in obedience to Jesus Christ who sends his whole 
Church forth in mission. Independence, autonomy, and self- 
reliance of local churches find their proper realization in the 
inter-dependence of all parts of the body in mission. 


6. The test of partnership is taking mission seriously in one's own 
area and being willing to share that task with other churches. 











VI Conclusion 


This paper has already in its earlier sections noted specific 
issues and tasks which require attention in the ongoing work of 
CCC. The various meanings of mission in the specific contexts 

of local churches need to be articulated and shared, This 
exchange would stimulate the churches and also contribute to 

the growth of greater awareness of church identity in mission. 
Evangelism in particular needs much more emphasis in the work of 
CCC. The Department can perhaps serve as a general facilitator 
and coordinator of new ventures in mission. Mission and evangelism 
concerns of Western majority churches should not be overlooked. 
The call to unity and the existence of a wide range of ecumenical 
challanges, roles and relations facing the churches urgently 
requires attention, Theological reflection on scripture and the 
confessions and the examination of local situations must go hand 
in hand, Proposals for structural change, mostly intended to 
promote integration in some form, are extensively dealt with in 
ihe draft recommendations in Section C. All structures, including 
those of the LWF, need to be constantly scrutinized in the light 
of the Gospel and of their adaptability to mission. 


Only a few summary remarks of a general nature can now be added. 
These will not deal so much with specific recommendations as with 
the interpretation of the larger role which the LWF, and CCC in 
particular, is called to play in the strategy of partnership for 
mission, as seen by member churches. 


1. CCC's primary role and its major service to the churches is 
as a facilitator, convener and catalyst for the churches in 
their common mission endeavour. Many responses stress that 
CCC should not allow its energies to be consumed in pro- 
cessing inter-church aid requests, however important these 
may be for some churches. CCC should be more than a "middle- 
man, a project broker, an administrator of inter-church aid." 
Its chief task is its creative role as stimulator, enabler 
and coordinator with challenging ideas and inspiration. 
(Bavaria, Germany) CCC's role is to "discover, articulate and 
strategize the mission of Lutheran churches on both a global 
and regional basis". CCC should provide a setting where 
Lutheran churches can enlighten each other and be a creative 
catalyst for mission in unity. No one else can play this role. 
(LCA, USA) 


2. CCC's role should be to encourage maturity and identity 
especially among the churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
(FELCSA) On occasion it should serve as the advocate of the 
integrity and interests of member churches over against 
donor agencies. (India) An example of this is the suggestion 
that CCC might bring together churches in India (UELCI) 
with related mission partner boards to discuss questions of 
partnership, self-reliance and mission in the context of the 
wisest use of the total mission resources. 
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4. 


5. 





CCC should&come more active in the area of multilateral 
sharing and relationships. It should foster a two- 
directional process of sharing in things both material and 
spiritual. For example, the deepening commitment to 
missionary witness of African churches and churches in 
socialist lands should be shared, Because CCC combines the 
resources and expectations of churches in different 
circumstances it can become the means where European and 
North American churches can "gracefully receive" what 
churches in the Southern hemisphere have to offer through 
exchange of personnel, ideas and experiences. (Liberia) 


CCC should not dominate, direct or control the churches 
from Geneva but should listen, reflect and encourage the 
communication process between the churches. Regional 
consultations are a helpful way of doing this. Member 
churches should be expected to bring to CCC gatherings 
ihe insights, problems, challenges and visions of their 
own churches, CCC can serve as a "sacramental go-between" 
among the member churches. (Liberia) 


The churches need to become much more a fellowship of mutual 
prayer, repentance, and encouragement. CCC should keep 
before the churches the call to spiritual renewal through the 
Lord Jesus Christ who makes all things new. In this way 

it can perhaps make its greatest contribution to partner- 
ship in mission. 














Section C: Draft Recommendations to the Commission on Church Cooperation) 


I Integration of Church Cooperation and Mission into the Life and 
Work of LWF 


Already at the 5th Assembly (Evian 1970) voices were heard in 
protest against the structural separation between "mission" and 
"service", resulting in a distorted witness to the one and only 
Gospel. Even so, the Evian Assembly seemingly perpetuated this 
distortion by prescribing a strict structural separation between 
Church Cooperation, World Service and Studies. At the 1972 CCC 
Villach Consultation the dangerous and unfortunate implications 

of a dualism of body and soul reflected in the LWF structure 

were noted. In 1972 a pastoral letter from the Executive Committee 
of the Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus (ECMY) initiated a world- 
wide discussion on the inter-relationship between Proclamation 

and Human Development, and led to the 1974 inter-departmental 
Nairobi Consultation. This further underscored the theological 
illegitimacy of separating Church Cooperation and mission from 

all other life functions of the church. Lutheran churches, in 
responses to a questionnaire sent out prior to the Nairobi Con- 
sultation, indicated overwhelming support for a ministry directed 
toward the total person and society, in contrast to the separation 
of verbal proclamation to individuals from other forms of ministry. 


Responses to the CCC inquiry on "Together in Mission" since 
Adelaide 1975 are a further demonstration that member churches in 
widely separate parts of the globe, but especially in Africa, feel 
a great uneasiness about the implications of a narrow or limited 
approach to church cooperation in isolation from the total witness 
and involvement of the church in its environment. They request 

that the CCC use its good offices to remove an embarrassing 
theological contradiction perpetuated by the LWF structure which 
also has undesirable practical implications since it requires that 
member churches and national committees adjust their working 
relations with the LWF to the existing structural pattern, The 
following resolution is intended to bring this issue before the 
LWF Executive Committee and the 6th Assembly for debate and action. 


RECOMMENDED, to express as the view of CCC and the representatives 
of churches here assembled; 


l. that the specific assignment of CCC as defined 
in terms of reference, viz. "to support Lutheran 
churches and groups as they endeavor to carry out 
the mission imperative of the Lord" is grounded 
in the very reason for the church's existence 
and must therefore permeate and be more fully 
reflected in all programs and activities carried 
out by the LWF. 


2, that CCC therefore recommends that the Executive 
Committee and the 6th Assembly seek practical 
ways of overcoming the cleavage in structure 
between Church Cooperation, World Service 
(including CDS), Studies and Communication 
(including broadcasting and printed media) so as 
to give a more consistant witness to the wholeness 
of the Gospel and the total ministry of the Church; 
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3. that either under ihe present structure, or 
under a revised structure to be adopted at the 
6th Assembly, the attention of the General 
Secretary be drawn to the urgency of increasing 
inter-departmental staff consultation and 
liaison in order to minimize the effeots of 
structural separation; 





that wherever possible encouragement be given 
to the development of projects which express 
the integrated view of gospel, mission and 
ministry; 


5. that CCC ask its Chairman and the DCC Director 
to consult with the General Secretary and the 
Executive Committee regarding proposals for 
structural revision, 


Revision of CCC Terms of Reference 


The Terms of Reference under which CCC presently operates were 
laid down by the LWF Executive Committee and approved by the 
5th Assembly (Evian 1970). These Terms of Reference, as indicated 
in the paper "Together in Mission" presented to the 1975 CCC 
Adelaide meeting, and described in the CCC/DCC draft report 

to the 6th Assembly covering the period 1970 to 1977, have 
challenged the Commission with the task of interpretation and 
implementation, Years of experience of working together, both 
as a Commission and as a DCC staff, have been needed for 
developing the full implications of the CCC mandate. The 
responses of the churches to the process of reflection begun at 
Adelaide 1975 have been of great help in clarifying their 
expectations. 


Responses show that CCC received strong support from churches 
of AALA (Asia, Africa and Latin America) and Eastern Europe for 
its mutual assistance programs and consultative services provided 
through CCC. These are seen as valuable aids and channels of 
assistance in carrying out the mission of the church. For many 
AALA churches CCC is a major ecumenical link to other churches, 
and for some minority churches as well it is practically the 
only channel of assistance. Most express a decided preference 
for the CCC relationship in contrast to different bilateral and 
multilateral relationships with partner mission agencies. They 
expect CCC to continue to promote their desire to establish 
true church to church relationships based on mutual agreements 
between equal partners (see recommendation V below). In CCC all 
menber churches regardless of size or background, participate 
as equals in church to church relationships. 


On the other hand, CCC has become the target of vigorous but 
constructive criticism by some churches, national committees 
and mission agencies in the West. Some contributing churches 
say that CCC/DCC is sometimes guilty of following misguided 
priorities, giving undue emphasis to the processing of inter- 
church aid applications, while neglecting CCC's primary role 
as a global inter-church aid application, while neglecting 
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CCC's primary role as a global forum, a place of exchange for 
experiences, and a catalyst for mission in unity. 


CCC faces no easy task in seeking to reconcile divergent and 
conflicting expectations arising from different historical 
backgrounds, different socio-economic and political situations, 
and to some extent from different theological perspectives on 
the common task. A certain plurality of viewpoints is inevitable. 
CCC should not shrink from the task of dealing with tensions 

and bringing conflicting approaches into dialogue. 


The existing Terms of Reference are in the main adequate and 
provide a flexible approach that covers most contingencies. The 
following recommendation is made to the Executive Committee by way 
of revising the CCC Terms of Reference in the light of comments 
from member churches and national committees. 


RECOMMENDED, to incorporate the following amendments and additions 
into the existing Terms of Reference, and to submit 
them to the Executive Committee for ratification 
and transmission to the 6th Assembly; 


Paragraph 2, b: omit paragraph as a whole and substitute 
the following new paragraph: 


"Provide for mutual assistance through which LWF 

member churches, other related churches, mission agencies 
and related ecumenical bodies in areas where Lutheran 
churches are involved may strengthen each other, In 
granting financial and/or personnel assistance due 
attention is to be given to the multilateral character 

of relationships, the application of proper criteria 

and procedures, respect for the equality and integrity 
of all churches and the goal of self-reliance as seen 

by the churches concerned," 


Paragraph 2, d: add "sub-regional" after "regional", 


Paragraph 2, e: add "or entry into new areas or fields 
of witness" at the end of the sentence. 


Paragraph 2, f: insert a new sentence: "Conduct studies 
in cooperation with the churches on issues arising 
from the practice of church cooperation, mission and 
ecumenical relations," 


Regional, Sub-Regional and International Consultations 


Under the former CWM structure joint board committees met in con- 
nection with CWM meetings for the purpose of coordinating mission 
programs and policies in a given region or sub-region. AALA church 
representatives were also invited to attend, Regional conferences 

were also organized at the request of the churches. Under CCC, since 
1970 regional and sub-regional consultations have been held at the 
request of member churches in all major geographical regions. 

Satellite consultations for CCC as well as for the Department of 
Studies have also been arranged in connection with annual CCC meetings. 














The purpose of CCC sponsored consultations has been io promote 
mission strategy and regional policy discussion on a church to 
church level. Consultations have also provided important 

opportunities for fellowship, mutual inspiration, and exchange 
of information. At the 1975 CCC Adelaide meeting the desire of 
many churches for strengthened regional consultative ties was 


noted. 


CCC sponsored consultations have generally been appreciated by 
member churches as valuable occasions for furthering the 
practical goals of church cooperation in mission. One major 
problem has been that mission agencies have not been effectively 
involved in the consultative process since 1970. This weakness 
needs to be addressed. The holding of consultations on a more 
frequent basis might make it possible to reduce the size, costs 
and length of annual CCC meetings. The following recommendation 
recognizes the value of these consultations and authorizes 
advanced planning and financial provision for consultations as a 
regular and ongoing part of the work of the CCC after Dar-es-Salaam 


RECOMMENDED, 1. 


4. 


that DCC staff, at the request of churches in 
various regions, sub-regions or countries, 
continue to give high priority to the planning 
and holding of regional and sub-regional 
consultations; 


that such consultations in a sub-region be held 
on an.average every 2-3 years, and in a major 
region at least once between LWF assemblies; 


that proper subjects for discussion at such con- 
sultations, in addition to concerns proposed by 
churches themselves in the region or sub-region, 
include impulses from the 6th Assembly, CCC 
mandate, concerns of other LWF commissions and 
units, and issues related to church cooperation 
and mission; 


that in the case of regional and sub-regional 
conslultations some representatives of other 
regions and sub-regions be invited to participate 
in order to facilitate the exchange of experiences 
and resources between different regions and 
countries, especially between AALA countries and 
churches; 


that as needed, smaller carefully prepared inter- 
national consultations of church leaders, scholars 
and persons with particular expertise be convened 
from time to time to deal with specialized topics, 
on a non-regional basis; 


Some examples of issues to be approached through 
international consultations of specialists, in 
the context of careful study and preparation, 
are: 
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mission in context: what mission implies in local 
situation; 


evangelistic outreach: new mission ventures and 
frontier missions; 


Lutheran understanding of unity and confessional 
identity: ecumenical issues confronting menber 
churches in local situations; 


response of the churches to socio-political 
threats and crisis; 


self-reliance for missio: take-off criteria for local 
churches and pilot projects in self-reliance; 


Christian approach to persons of other faith: 
theology and practice; 


the vocation of missionaries, their training and 
placement (both Western and AALA); 


Western mission agencies and their participation 
in CC; 


mission on six continents; 


criteria and mechanisms for mutual assistance in 
an era of multilateral relationships and self- 
reliance. 


that inorder to facilitate multilateral consultation on 
an open and inclusive basis, provision be made for 
selected representatives of mission bodies to be invited 
to participate as observers in consultations held in 
AALA regions or sub-regions, and that the same 
privilege be accorded to selected representatives of 
AALA churches when CCC consultations are held in 
Western countries; 


that DCC staff be asked to draft a master plan for 
implementing this recommendation, including an overall 
rationale, a schedule for suggested dates and locations 
for consultations to be held between 1977-1984, and a 
proposed budget, and in consultation with the churches 
concerned to submit such a plan to the CCC officers or 
to CCC proper in 1977. 


Study Function of Ccc/Dcc 


The imperative of the Gospel itself, needs of churches in mission 
and rapidly changing conditions demand that the mission of the 
church be carried out in close relation to critical, ongoing and 
practice-related research. Since the 5th Assembly (Evian 1970) the 
LWF structure has separated studies from church cooperation, with 
ihe result that the responsibility for initiating studies has lain 
outside CCC, and coordination has been difficult. At the same time, 
results of valuable studies carried out by the Department of 
Studies have not been fully utilized in the work of CCC. 











The structural separation has hampered the effective working of 
DCC. The following recommendation proposes to correct this 
situation by incorporating the study function into the DCC set-up. 


RECOMMENDED, 1. 


that DCC assume direct responsibility for such 
studies that have their point of departure 

in the practice of church cooperation and 
mission, or are required for decision-making 
by CCC, or related to operational concerns of 
DCC, and that such studies be viewed as an 
important adjunct to the process of strategic 
planning and the holding of regional, sub- 
regional and international consultations; 


that the above recommendation be implemented 
not later than the 6th Assembly of the LWF 
as follows: 


a) that a DCC staff position of Study 
Secretary be created, and that a suitable 
person be appointed by CCC on the basis 
of a careful job description and guide- 
lines approved by CCC; 


b) that the DCC Study Secretary, in con- 
sultation with DCC Director and staff, be 
authorized to co-opt qualified consultants 
and specialists with training in various 
areas of theology, missiology, religions 
and social sciences for carrying out 
specific study projects, and at the same 
time to make increased use of DCC area 
staff in developing area research projects; 


c) that DCC, through its Director and Study 
Secretary, encourage the development of 
a network of locally based, church related 
Study committees (incorporating those 
already existing as area units of APAS) 
for the carrying out of such study projects; 


d) that consultative links and cooperative 
relationships be strengthened with 
specialized institutions and ecumenical 
agencies engaged in similar research; 


e) that provision be made for the segular 
sharing of the results of field studies 
and other practical research with member 
churches through regular information organs 
of LWF as well as through special DCC 
publications; 


f) that the DOC Study Secretary be charged to 
maintain close liaison with all other 
designated study units of the LWP, taking 
into special account the work on related 
studies in the present Department of Studies. 
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Church-Mission Integration and Church to Church Relationships 


AALA churches have expressed a strong desire for church to church 
relationships in preference to church to mission relationships. 
They expect CCC to continue to promote their desire to establish 
true church to church relationships, based on mutual agreement 
between equal partners. Accordingly, they recommend 


(1) the integration of overseas field missions into local 
(national) churches and 


(2) the integration of mission agencies (societies, as well 
as boards, departments and divisions of churches) into 
the total life and work of the national or territorial 
church (denomination) of which they are a part. 


This would avoid the structural anomaly of AALA member churches 
maon represented by church heads) dealing with mission units 
represented by departmental directors) that do not express the 
total missionary commitment of resources of a given church, but 
only those of a society or specialized department for overseas 

work. 


The rationale for such a development was expressed by the 1973 
Arusha Consultation (LWF/DCC, September 1973, pages 51 and 54) 
as follows: "Must not mission be a function of every Christian 
and the whole church in their respective areas first of all? 
Then there can be a real international cooperation, exchange 

and sharing of resources from church to church in all relevant 
and desirable levels and fields of concern." The Arusha Consulta- 
tion therefore recommended that mission agencies integrate their 
total resources into their respective churches "so that all 
aspects of each church could then be related to international 
exchange and cooperation." The removal of this structural anomaly 
would lessen feelings of inequality and place partnership on 

the basis of greater mutual respect, certainly as far as AALA 
churches are concerned. 


Some mission agencies, e.g. in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
have been totally restructured as mission departments of 
territorial churches or groups of churches, This allows territorial 
churches to be more directly related to overseas mission activity, 
and also opens the door to possible involvement of what were 
formerly overseas mission agencies in mission in teh homeland. 
"Mission at the doorstep" (Mission vor der Haustttr) is identified 
as a priority task of these German mission departments, in connec- 
tion with which the assistance of sister churches is being sought. 
This is indicative of new forms of partnership made possible by 
integration. In some countries, Denmark, Norway and Finland, 
mission societies continue to carry the exclusive burden of over- 
seas mission activity, and integration is not under consideration. 
Where church-mission integration is not feasible, other channels 
of direct church to church partnership must be found. At the same 
time, the interests of independent mission societies must be taken 
into account through consultations. Sweden and the U.S.A. represent 
examples of other forms of integration of overseas mission activity 
into church and national committee structures, but in these cases 
responsibility for homeland mission and overseas mission still 
remain separated. 
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RECOMMENDED, 1. that CCC endorse and communicate to Western 
mission units for consideration the proposal 
for church-mission integration made at the 1973 
Arusha Consultation, so as to facilitate true 
Church to church partnerships and exchange of 
personnel and resources at all levels of church 


life; 


2. that DCC undertake a survey of the status of 
existing church and mission relationships and 
make recommendations concerning ways to foster 
church to church relationships especially in 
cases where integration does not exist or is not 
feasible. 


Six Continent Mission 


Experiments in Six Continent Mission have been undertaken by CCC 

at Villach in 1972, by the U.S.A. National Committee at Zion in 
1973, and by the Church of Sweden Mission at.Uppsala in 1974. 

Even so, the true potential for Six Continent Mission has never 
been realized. In some quarters Six Continent Mission has come 
under critical attack as a concept which undermines the proclama- 
iion of the Gospel. At the same time, it is mistakenly identified 
with a particular ideological viewpoint. While such criticisms are 
not in principle justified, it is a fact that one important by- 
product of Six Continent Mission has been the sensitization of 
church members, particularly in the West, to the evils of racism in 
Southern Africa, and to other forms of social or economic injustice 
experienced by member churches. 


Originally, Six Continent Mission was seen as a valuable experiment 
for deepening church to church relations on a multilateral basis 

and for facilitating a two-way exchange of personnel and resources 
for mission. Ordinary church members, through contact with 
Christians of other lands, would have their awareness of "mission in 
one world" deepened and would accordingly be motivated to deeper 
participation in world mission both in the homeland and overseas. 

Up to now, Six Continent Mission has been limited largely to inter- 
church informational and personnel exchange, and its true potential 
for mission in cross-cultural situations has scarcely been tested. 
The following recommendation seeks to determine whether Six Continent 
Mission can be employed as a viable mission structure. 


RECOMMENDED, 1. that DCC begin preparations for a representative 
international consultation on Six Continent 
Mission to be held some time in 1978, giving 
special attention to: 


a) 


>) 


a careful evaluation of lessons from past 
experiments; 


concrete possibilities for initiating 
pilot projects in cross-cultural mission, 
using international teams of church workers 
in appropriate situations of need or 
special opportunity; 
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c) requirement for undertaking Six Continent 
Mission in terms of personnel, job description, 
terms of service, costs, financial support, 
supervision, inter-church cooperation and so on. 


2. that a preliminary proposal be submitted to the Com- 
mission at the 1977 meeting. 


Partnership in New Missions and Evangelistic Outreach 


Responses from member churches since Adelaide 1975 provide emphatic 
proof that the member churches continue to view the CCC mandate in 
terms of supporting Lutheran churches and groups in carrying out the 
mission imperative of Jesus Christ. Support for churches in mission is 
understood in terms of facilitating new mission ventures and 
providing logistical support for further evangelistic outreach. 

Some examples may be mentioned. In 1968, after a visit to Ethiopia 
by the Africa Secretary, CWM solicited the assistance of the 
Finnish Missionary Society as a partner to ECMY in the rapidly 
expanding work in Ethiopia. Since 1970, CCC has served as a nego- 
tiator in securing other international partners for the mission 

in that country. Another illustration comes from the Lutheran 
Church in the Cameroon which since 1969 has participated along 

with 16 other Protestant churches in a nation-wide evangelism 
campaign known as "New Life for All", aimed at mobilizing all 
convinced Christians to tell others what Christ has done for 

them. At the initiative of CCC, information about this promising 
venture and the experiences gained through it was shared with 

other member churches. A further example comes from one of the 
responses to Adelaide, where a Scandinavian mission agency seeks 

an African church partner to begin joint mission work in a third 
location. Possibilities for such pairing or twinning are unlimited. 


As a channel for liaison between churches CCC is in a good position 
to receive from and share with member churches information regarding 
situations of particular mission potential or evangelistic 
opportunity or need, and on request of churches in the area to 
identify potential partners in mission, Such partnerships in 

new mission and evangelistic outreach should now increasingly 

be directed to areas in Western countries. 


RECOMMENDED, 1. that CCC give high priority to the task of 
identifying special opportunities for 
initiating mission ventures or broadening 
evangelistic outreach in any part of the world, 
including North America and Europe; 


2. that DOC renew its offer to serve as a channel 
of communication and negotiator between 
churches and groups seeking either to offer or 
to receive further assistance in mission and 
evangelism. 


Ground Rules for Mutual Assistance 
The administration of mutual assistance has become increasingly 


complex due to the number of partners involved, the existence 
of multiple channels, and the importance of respecting established 
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goals for self-reliance. Misunderstandings, conflicts and 
harmful competition frequently result if prior agreement does 
not exist with regard to criteria, priorities, and the use of 
particular channels. CCC has a role to play not only as a 
multilateral channel for inter-church aid in its own right, 

but also as a liaison body seeking to coordinate the interests 
of aided churches and donor agencies. The development of 
appropriate ground rules will do much to alleviate harmful 
tensions and misunderstandings and also foster greater coopera- 


tion for mission, 


RECOMMENDED, l. 


that DCC begin preparations for a representative 
international consultation on "Criteria and 
Mechanisms for Mutual Assistance in an Era 

of Multilateral Relationships and Self- 
Reliance" to be held late in 1977 or in 1978; 


that a wide spectrum of representatives of 
interested member churches, mission agencies 
and national committees be contacted for 
ideas and contributions; 


that a proposal be submitted to the CCC 
Officer's meeting early in 1977. 

















Critical Reflection 


Section A - A New Beginning in Partnershi 





Indeed we ought to express gratitude to God for the grace given to 
the churches in recent days to contemplate this concept of Together 
in Mission. It is a great sign of renewal of the Spirit, a good 
evidence of the Holy Spirit's presence and activities in.the church. 
We have seen evidence as synod and synod, church and church, national 
and expatriate staff, foreign missions and national churches are 
willing, at least in principle, to consider working together in 
mission. 


Though we acknowledge this move to be the Lord's own doing, we 
must not speak as if in the past He was not willing, or not 

involved in this task of mobilizing all whom He has called into 

a united witnessing army. Rather, men have always resisted, rejected 
and ignored His passionate appeals and efforts. Our pride, self- 
interest, personal reputation and name, have not allowed us to cry - 
"Lord what wilt thou have us to do?"; nor can we humbly and 
desperately ask Him, "Lord here I am, send me". (Acts 9:6, Isa 6:8) - 
We still find it difficult to yield ourselves as instruments of the 
Holy Spirit for His mission. The Lord takes no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but has commanded all men everywhere to repent, God 
who reconciled the world unto Himself has graciously committed to us 
this word of reconciliation for proclamation to all men everywhere. 
"We, the ambassadors, are called upon not to conform to the image 

of this world, but be transformed by the renewing of the mind," 

(Rom. 12:2) There is no debate about the point that God only can 
make us new and does this when and as He pleases. 


The points stressed by the paper on this section are of vital 
importance. However, the points have no reflections on the AALA 
churches as far as their reactions or inter-actions to the Western 
intrigues are concerned, There is great condemnation of Western 
churches and perhaps rightly so. The Western churches stand a chance 
of righting the wrongs of the past. But the paper is silent about the 
wilful and perpetual absorbing of all the earthly traditions of the 
ignorant Western church by the churches of AALA. The churches of 
AALA do not seem to feel themselves established, led or fostered 

by the Spirit. We continue to look for directions from the West 
instead of looking up to God. We rely upon the agenda and motions 

of the (white) Western leader, It is not long ago that our brethren 
in a meeting of the West African (Lutheran) churches were constantly 
stressing that more white missionaries should be sent to begin work 
in new areas so that we, Africans, may take over the established 
churches, We too have made vain the gifts of the risen and ascended 
Christ to His Church (Eph. 4, Rom. 12). We too are justified, 
sanctified and commissioned. We should envy and covet the privilege 
of sharing the love of God in Christ to others. 


The church from the West committed most of the wrongs mentioned 
by the essay in utter ignorance. We must admit that several things 
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militated against their genuine intentions. For example, languages, 
cultural differences and numerous other life-phenomena. The Western 
church perhaps did not intend to cause the AALA church to imply 
"that reliance on distant benefactors was more God-pleasing than 
self-reliance". Her support to the young churches might have grown 
out of the genuine concern and compassion for the needs of those to 
whom she was given the task of ministering unto. If the AALA 
churches took it the other way, the Western church should be blamed 
for not emulating the good gesture of giving and serving rather 
than receiving and extracting. Again, I must add that part from the 
wealthy Western churches acknowledging the AALA churches as 
"spiritually free and responsible members of Christ", the AALA 
churches must confidently and boldly accept their divine sonship 
in Christ as truly responsible members of the body of Christ within 
the LWP. 


Section B - Response From Churches 
I. Understanding of Mission 


We must confess that our failures in mission are not caused by any 
poor or improper definition of the term mission. Nor is it caused by 
inadequate understanding of the mission imperative. There seems to 
be no need to debate whether the Lord launched a church or mission 
when we attempt to remind ourselves of the very reason why the Lord 
calls us out of darkness namely, "to proclaim the wonderful acts of 
Goa" (1 Pet. 2:9). 


We understand the church to be the New Israel. And Israel was 

chosen and called out of the rest of the nations, but not for her 
own selfish ends. Rather, through her shall "the nations of the 

World be blessed", In a similar way, the Lord has called and com- 
missioned her so that through her the entire world may be brought 

to the redeeming, sanctifying influence of Christ. Wherever the church 
is, she ought to be reminded and persuaded to accept the entire world 
as the target of the mission the Lord has given her to perform. This 
is why the need for sharing of our resources in men and materials 
with sister churches in the world is a demand. This is why men and 
funds have to be set aside not only for the local need but also for 
witness outside our homes. 


I firmly endorse the statement that "Mission has its locus ina 

variety of concrete life situations". This is in line with the fact that 
the church, as the salt of the earth, has to deal with concrete life 
situations in each location. But I am, however, afraid that everything 
has to be said and done to prevent us from sticking our heads into the 
sands of our own location at the expense of our interest in what happens 
outside our area. What if there is no church within a given location ? 
Or what if thet church is lukewarm, ignorant of or totally uncon- 
cerned about the events and people around her ? 
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SCOPE OF THE GOSFEL 


We hope by now the concept of evangelization that is divorced from 
service is outdated. I think it is inconceivable in the African 
mind that God would try to change men by his words without con- 
sidering the man's whole situation. In fact, in Nigeria, the 
proverb is found among all trived that "An hungry man does not 
hear the Word of God". It seems to me that we, in Africa, accept 
ihe statement of the Lord Jesus, "Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and its righteousness and ALL these THINGS shall be added 

unto you' as complete and explanatory of the scope of the task of 
the Church. And perhaps the brethren think that we in Africa speak 
in this manner because we are poor and are attempting thereby to 
solicit goods and funds for ourselves. But this is not so. We 
feel convinced and compelled to stress these points in accordance 
with a sound Gospel mandate. The Lord calls on His disciples to 

be salt of the earth, the light of the world. The question is, 

how do we savour the earth if we do not go into the world's 
circles, if we abstain from and have no part in what is happening 
in the world around us ? How do we enlighten the world if we shine 
not IN darkness ? 


After all, isn't it the aim of proclamation of the Gospel to make 
the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works ? 
Is it, "Blessed are they that hear the word of God ?"; if the 
keepers and doers of the word are the blessed ones, then let us 
not speak nor act in a manner that will separate the hearer from 
doing the word. Let us see the speaking and serving as essential 
as hearing and doing. Indeed: our heavenly Father is glorified in 
that we "bear much fruit", (John, 15:8). 


Furthermore, recounting the achievements of His redeemed and sanctified 
people, Jesus' record relates the service the people rendered to 

their fellow-men — "I was hungry, naked, in prison, sick... and you 
fed, clothed, visited me". (Matt. 25:31-46). The Gospel must be 
preached in all its fullness and power to effect repentance and 

faith in Christ. But we mst not appear to be a "clashing cymbal" 

by our loveless attitude. (1 Cor. 13). 


Yet we must continue to challenge Christians to confess Christ 
everywhere. For there is no salvation in any other person. And no 
man can be saved who has not come to faith in Christ. Neither 
can any come to faith in Christ if he has not heard of Him.Our 
churches must accept in practice the theory of the priesthood 

of all believers. The priests of God in all corners must announce 
deliverance to all with whom they meet. The idea of confining 
the proclamation of the message to the clergy and other profes- 
sional church workers must be condemned. The independent churches 
are growing fast due to the acceptance of the role of ambassador 
of the Gospel by each member. Lutherans must no longer allow the 
fear of being charged with heresy or of preaching false doctrines 
to hinder the proclamation of the Gospel by all the members. 














II. Unity and Mission 





It appears that in our days Lutherans everywhere are realizing 
ihe great contributions that can be made in connection with partner- 
ship in mission. The question that appears unanswered is whether 
unity in mission means unity in doctrine. 


Can we safely contribute in cash and kind toward some mission 
projects of a church body with whose doctrine we do not agree? 

Can we make contributions for furthering of the cause of the Church 
body or organization that we know to be teaching and praotising 
things contrary to the will of God? 


IIR. Siruciurés 


Just as we said at the beginning of this paper, we must re-stress 
the fact that we need the Holy Spirit's renewal and enlightenment 

to be able to discern God's will and purpose in connection with the 
gifts in men and materials with which He has blessed His churches. 
He alone can change us and make us realize in the Spirit of Paul 
that "all things are ours; whether ministers, or the world, or 

life, or death, or things present or things to come... And we are 
Christ's, and Christ is God's". But, for now, in this matter we deserve 
to be termed "carnal" (1 Cor. 3). The sending (giving) church is 
tempted to seek to control the recipient. The receiving church is 
driven into silence and inhuman submission by the present structures 
in mission. Priorities are set by donors and for the receivers 
without giving thought to the adequacy of such priorities to the 
recipients, 





There is no point in continuing to fight over words like mother- 
church, sister-church, partner-churches, the sending or receiving 
churches. Rather let us plead that our Father in Heaven may give 
His church the Holy Spirit to lead us to avoid the ways of the 
princes of the Gentiles (Matt. 20:25-28). 


L.W.F. 


It will be agreed that efforts are here made to eliminate or minimise 
the separation of "mission" from service. If there is any justifiable 
reason for us to continue the structures in the LWF whereby the 

two are separated from each other, provision must be made to ensure 
the natural link which is needed for the perfect fulfilment of our 
mandate to the entire man, 


I share the following view in the recommendations: 


That the LWF/CCC should not allow itself to be consumed in pro- 
cessing inter-church aid requests. It should see itself more than a 
middle man, a project broker, and administrator of inter-church aids 
For its chief task is its creative role as stimulator, enabler and 
coordinator. It has to discover, articulate and strategize ihe 
mission of the Lutheran churches on both a global and regional basis. 
To create a basis whereby Lutheran churches can enlighten each other 
and be a creative catalyst for mission in unity. The larger role 
which the LWF/CCC is called to play in the strategy of partnership 
for mission : 

















"Should not allow itself to be consumed in processing inter- 
church aid requests. Should be more than a middle man, a project 
broker and administrator of inter-church aid". 


Chief task is its creative role as stimulator, enabler and 
coordinator. To discover, articulate and strategize the mission 
of Lutheran churches on both a global and regional basis. To 
create a setting in which Lutheran churches can enlighten each 
other and to be a creative catalyst for mission in unity. 


To encourage maturity and identity among churches in the AALA. 
CCC should serve as the advocate of the integrity and interests 
of member churches over against donor agencies, 


CCC should become more active in the area of multi-lateral 
sharing and relationships — fostering a two-directional process 
of sharing in material and spiritual things. 


Should not dominate, direct or control the churches from Geneva, 
but should listen, reflect and encourage the communication 
process between the churches. 

CCC should keep before the churches the call to spiritual renewal 
through Christ who makes all things new. 


Rev NELSON UNWENE 
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Commentary 





The study under the heading "Together in Mission" arose out of the 
need of the Commission on Church Cooperation to evaluate its work 
and especially its contribution to the mission of the church. The 
evaluation was launched with a survey of the role of the CCC in 
mission, in 1975, by the presentation of the activities of the CCC 
in mission since 1970. It led the Commission to authorise an 
extensive enquiry among member churches about their understanding 
and involvement in mission and about their expectations concerning 
the services of the LWP in this field. The background paper is the 
first summary of the results of this enquiry. The Commission at its 
1976 meeting gave careful consideration to the summary report and 
summed up its conclusions and recommendations for the future work 
of the LWF in mission in the Report of the Committee on the CCC 
Mandate. 


Although the need of an evaluation of the work of the CCC was the 
immediate reason for this study it actually covered much more 

ground by initiating an international discussion between Lutheran 
churches in all continents over key issues of the mission of the 
church. It showed clearly that Lutheran churches in most parts of 
the world have gone through a period of profound transformation and 
a search for new direction for this mission involvement. It also 
pointed to the possibility that time may be ripe for attempting to 
reach a new consensus on key issues of mission strategy and theology. 


Many of the undercurrents which have led to the transformation are 
now widely recogniseds 


— the rediscovery of mission as the task of the whole of 
God's people (instead of that of a small group of 
people specialised in mission); 


- the need to keep evangelisation, diaconia service. 
prophetic witness to justice and mutual encouragement and 
strengthening of churches together as integral and 
inseparable elements of nission; 


- the necessity to eradicate paternalistic attitudes and 
Structures of domination from mission and inter-church 
relationships; 


- the insight that every church, rich or poor, is both 
receiver and giver; 


- the recognition of the particular requirements which each 
cultural and socio-political context places on the shape 
of the mission of the church, 


The Together in Mission study and its follow-up have consequently 
become a major effort of the CCC to bring all these trends and insights 
together and to provide fresh possibilities for all member churches 
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of the LWF to stimulate and strengthen each other as equal partners 
in the mission of the church. 


The Together in Mission programme and approach of the CCC is intended 
simply to facilitate such cooperation between the LWF member churches, 
which can help churches: 


1. to perceive crucial frontiers of mission both in the home 
setting and elsewhere; 


2. to identify the main obstacles to mission inside and out- 
side the church and to cope with them; 


3. to recognise the tasks in mission which no single church 
can carry out alone and to assume their responsibility 
for them together with other churches; 


4. to rediscover the power of the Gospel as the source of 
renewal in mission. 


The next steps from the side of the CCC/LWF are as follows: 


- the Executive Committee will consider in February 1977 the 
proposed changes to the Terms of Reference (mandate) of the 
coe; 


- the CCC will consider the follow-up plans in April 1977, and 
recommend them for implementation; 


- the Assembly in June 1977 will discuss and decide future 
guidelines for the LWF's role in mission. 


It is to be noted that this consultation is a major source of ideas 
and initiatives for the CCC follow-up plan and also for the Assembly 


on mission discussions. Rev RISTO LEHTONEN 


(For recommendations on "Together in Mission", 
Please see Edited Report, page 229) 
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Background Paper 


INTRODUCTION 


a. Theological Preamble 





Self-reliance is not a category which belongs to the normal biblical 
and theological description of human nature. It is an attitude or trait 
which arises in the context of human socio-economic or political depen- 
dence on alien power or authority, and refers to mental attitudes or 
social programmes calculated to liberate human beings and social groups 
from domination by others, whether politically, economically, culturally 
or otherwise. Despite its secular origin, however, self-reliance stands 
in the closest possible relationship to biblical anthropology and to the 
Judeao-Christian understanding of "imago dei", while self-reliance for 
mission depends for its motivation on & context of Christian faith and 
conduct. 


In biblical anthropology, self-reliance receives initially a negative 
and problematical aspect rooted in the human being's self-assertive and 
rebellious nature. This is expressed in the rejection of divine authority 
and the disavowal of responsibility for one's neighbour (Gen. 3 - 4). 

Human self-reliance produces alienation between persons and human groups and 
leads to the dissolution of the People of God (Gen. 11: 1 - 9). The pro- 
phets denounce the human tendency toward "hybris" as a form of disobedience 
which frequently expresses itself in idolatry and the service of false 

gods and values. 


Self-reliance is redeemed of its destructive qualities when human beings 
are incorporated into the divine covenantal relationship and acknowledge 
the Lordship of Yahweh. Self-reliance can be transformed into a positive 
instrument for worshipping God, serving one's neighbour, producing justice 
and realizing the ends of God's Kingdom. Self-denial for the sake of God 
in Christ becomes the road to self-fulfilment, as Jesus himself taught and 
demonstrated through his own incarnation, kenosis and cross (Mark 10: 45; 
Phil. 2: 5 f.). Jesus summed up the whole Law in the "double love" command- 
ment: "Love the Lord your God" and "Love your neighbour as yourself". From 
this it is evident that a proper regard for one's own interests and capa- 
bilities is a prerequisite for Christian participation in the life of the 
redeemed community, 


In the ultimate, Christien eschatological understanding of selfhood, 
the natural self and volition are transcended and replaced in a mystic 
union with God (Gal. 2: 20; Mark 8: 34 and parallels). According to more 
conventional spiritual wisdom, however, human beings are expected to develop 
and employ their God-given powers and identities for the service of God 
and their neighbours. God's people are given individual gifts for par- 
ticular forms of service (I Cor. 12), and these are collectively used by 

















the Holy Spirit for the building up of the whole Body in unity and for 
the mutual welfare of all (Eph. 4). 


Self-reliance is therefore a fundamental human trait intimately related 
to the divine endowment in God's human creation, and with the most profound 
and fateful consequences for both good and evil, depending on how it is 
used. :Self-reliance in the secular sense correlates with the biblical 
understanding of human freedpm and autonomy, and the desire to be free of 
alien power and lordship. In the positive sense it confirms the mandate 
given by the Creator to human beings to be vice-regents and stewards of 
the creation (Gen. 1: 26, 28), referred to by Jesus in the New Testament as 
"good and faithful stewardship" (Matt. 25: 14; Luke 19: 11 f.). At the 
same time, the New Testament recognises that self-reliance, when not em- 
ployed to the glory of God, inevitably produces among its destructive con- 
Sequences greed, self-abandonment, concupiscence, and the denial of the 
divine image (Rom. 1: 18 ff.). 


Self-reliance for mission can never be completely removed from the 
temptation to human pride and vain-glory which end in isolation, com- 
petition, and attempts by some to dominate others rather than practising 
interdependence in Christ. Consecrated to the service of God, self- 
reliance can produce harmonious co-working between autonomous and res- 
ponsible members of the Body under the hesdship of Christ, each member 
contributing according to the measure of God-given talents to the en- 
richment of the whole. Like every other divine gift, self-reliance can 
never be considered an ultimate human achievement but must be sought and 
practised in the spirit of daily repentance and with a prayer for divine 
renewal through the Holy Spirit.* 





b. Definition of Self-reliance 





What does the term self-reliance mean? asks Dietrich Ritschl and 
raises a number of questions. 


Does it signalise an economic programme? 
Is it intended to counter-balance or counteract the idea (or economic 
reality) of international interdependence or is it a catchword for neo- 


nationalism? 


Does self-reliance mean no more international exchange, understanding, 
interdependence in political as well as ecclesiastical matters? 


Does self-reliance imply or pre-suppose self-determination? 


Theologically does not self-reliance border on self-redemption? 


* Theological preamble written by Prof. J. Scherer upon request 
by the Officers of the CCC at January 1976 Meeting. 

















Or does self-reliance merely mean "authenticity" or human freedom 
or economic/political liberation. 


These are all relevant questions and useful in understanding the term. 
However, & precise definition cannot be worked out but perhaps & particular 
interpretation in & particular context can be attempted. 


c. The Context 


For us, the context today is the great debate on moratorium. This 
debate brings to focus the frustrations in a dependent status - be it 
in the realm of international economics or international ecclesiastics. 


While exposing the power of the rich over the poor this debate also 
challenges both the poor and the rich for new relationships. 


These problems and challenges are characteristic of the present inter- 
national and economic situation as a whole. While the former structures 
of the Empire and colony have crumbled down, the economic power of the rich 
still sustains the neo-colonial and neo-imperial stance of the rich countries 
in relation to the poor countries, thus perpetuating the poverty of many 
millions and the affluence of a few. 


In many cases what obtains in international, political and economic 
relations holds good today, as in the past, in international church re- 
lations as well. The common factor in international politics and ecclesias- 
tics in this stance is the economic power. But the hope for both these 
realms to subject the power of economic reality to righteousness and justice 
is the church's stated belief in the power of the Cross - not in the 
power of money, and its commission to proclaim this power of the Gospel. 


Indeed there are some churches and many individuals, both in the rich 
and the poor countries, who are demonstrating by their examples that 
economic power is not the reality; but Jesus Christ, the Cross, and the 
Resurrection are the reality for the true life of all the people in the 
world - -present and future. 


The debate therefore reflects clearly and forcefully the agony of the 
churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America (AALA) in their struggle to 
emerge with a personality of their own, to worship Jesus Christ and proclaim 
His Lordship of the world in their own tongues, with their own soul, and 
indeed to serve and do obeissance to Him with their own "gold, myrh and 
frankincense". 


The debate exposes further that the churches in these countries are 
in a new Babylonian captivity and yearn for freedom echoing the divine-backed 














outburst of Moses "Let my people go!". For, their praise and the words of 
their mouths, their deeds and the spirit behind them are not their own. 
The tasks they ignore, the indifference and strangeness to their environ- 
ment that they had developped is again not too often native to their own 
soul. 





The churches in these countries would seek relevance to their milieu, 
to relearn their own forgotten language, rehabilitate themselves into 
their own habitat and rediscover their own soul. 


This freedom they seek not only for themselves but also for their 
sister churches in Europe and America which are also entangled in similar 
bondage. 


From the countries around Sahara in the North to the Zululand in the 
south of Africa, from Jordan to Japan in Asia, from Mexico to the southern- 
most tip of Latin America, this song of freedom rises in unison, although 
in some places the melody is soft and sad, and in others angry and loud. 


The entire land of these continents is an expanded Garden of Gethsemane 
and the agony is reflected almost in the same words of Jesus Christ as re- 
corded in the Gospel according to Matthew ch. 26 (N.E.B.) 


"My heart is ready to break with grief" (over the existing situation) 
"My father, if it is possible, let this cup pass by me" (call to 
moratorium) 
"Yet not as I will but as thou wilt" (other approaches'such as 
‘Together in Mission') 


"Stay awake and Pray that you may be spared the Test" (call to churches: 
affluent as well as poor) 


"The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak" (Truth recognised but 
unwilling to give up privilege) 


d. The Historical Ties 


In an evaluation of relations between the churches of the west and of 
the rest of the world, it becomes necessary to affirm that calling for re- 
adjustment of these relations does not mean obliteration of the history of 
the Church wrought by the daring and sacrifice of the pioneers and written 
in their blood. 


* 
One writer records: "Few battles in history have exhibited a greater 
willingness to die than that exhibited by the Christian missionaries in 


* "Profit for the Lord" William J. Danker pp. 93-9h 
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many parts of Africa. These were the dying words of someone on another 
field: 'Don't give up Africa'. 'Let a thousand more missionaries die, 


but don't stop sending'". 


The writer continues: "Yet in 1850 when many were wondering whether 
Africa should be given up, whether the Basel Mission School trainees 
would still have the courage to go to Africa and to almost certain death, 
the whole graduating class volunteered." This was when word reached them 
that an entire team of missionaries was wiped out by yellow jaundice 
within a matter of weeks. 

"My God, the graves! The graves all over Africa!" Adlai Stevenson 
is reported to have exclaimed after visiting Africa. True, you find 
these graves all over Asia and Latin America as well. Even today a 
visitor to these graves, some familities lie together in graves, is moved 
to tears. 


While trade end colonialism vere no doubt mixed up with the Bible, " 
it may not be said that these pioneers had laid down their lives for 
trade benefits, colonial expansion and transplantation of European 
culture and civilisation in these countries. 


And this glorious history of suffering and sacrifice of these pioneers 
made in obedience to the great commission "go ye and preach to all the 
world" - is the common heritage of the Church in the whole world. 


This part of history is neither an exclusive part of the European 
church history nor does it entitle the representatives of the countries 
of the pioneers to any particular claims or rights over the churches and 
regions where these sacrifices were made. 


The inspiration and obligation to continue their unfinished task 
belongs to the entire church in the world, and not to any particular 
race, civilisation or geographical region. 


Hence the deep agony and yearning of the churches in AALA countries 
for the renewal of the body, selfhood, a mature fellowship of equals, 
recognition of their leadership, integrity in established relationships, 
for mutual sharing and developing the spiritual, cultural and material 
resources, for authentic witness in their own lands to their faith and 
experience in the Gospel where chronic poverty and social and economic 
exploitation - open and subtle - have mitigated the force and validity 
of the Gospel and for witness also in the lands of the founding fathers 
of their churches, where the Gospel is offered as a sacrifice at the 





* In some countries traders and colonialists who preceded the missionaries 
also preached the Gospel thus mixing up trade and colonialism with 
Christianity. In some other countries "Trade followed Bible and often 
flag followed trade”. 

Jawahalel Nehru "Glimpses of World History" 
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II. 





altar of the Golden Calf of affluence and technology and where the first 
tempter, the Serpent cursed by God according to the Bible, is being re- 
habilitated by the affluent society - in short for Self Reliance for 
Mission. 


e. Churches in Diaspora Situation in Europe 





By dealing with questions of self-reliance one could also think of 
churches which live in diaspora situations in Europe. 


However, due to their different historical development and their 
present circumstances, they have not been included in this paper. This 
does not mean that self-reliance efforts in the AALA churches could not 
be inspiring for them. 


Their own efforts or achievements in this field might also be helpful 
for other churches. 


PARTNERSHIP IN MISSION AS IT OPERATES TODAY 





This question of self-reliance is before us in the context of ‘Together 
in Mission' or 'Partnership in Mission'. The churches in the west and 
those in AALA have already been in partnership particularly in the post 
World War Two period and there are some serious questions in relations to 
this partnership. 


8. Partnership between whom? 


Obviously it is between churches in the west and those of AALA countries. 
Structurally what is this Church? 


Is it the congregations, the Church Councils or Mission Societies, 
Divisions of World Missions or other Departments? It is the Mission 
Societies or Divisions of World Missions that manage relationships with 
the AALA churches. But in actual practice it is the staff of these Divisions 
or Societies that maintain these relations. 


Therefore the churches in the west are remotely related to the AALA 
churches and in reality there exists little fellowship. 


The relations and attitudes of the western churches depend virtually 
on one or two staff members, on their personal education, training, under- 
standing and outlook. 


Many congregations, laity and clergy of the western churches are aware 
of this truncated fellowship. 
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These staff members operate for & period of time and when they leave, 
& new person, who has his own individuality that is greatly respected by 
his colleagues, starts new relations again, calling for adjustment from a 
related church. 


Absence of real partnership has been a source of tension and unpleasant- 
ness in these relationships. 


There could also be a tendency in AALA churches to staff oriented 
leadership especially in international relations but AALA churches do not 
have sufficient funds for specialisation and many staff appointments, 
and this is a case of weakness being strength. 


b. God's money? or "My Money"? 


We recognise that all resources - spiritual and material, all good 
things are gifts of God. Indeed this recognition is part of our liturgy 
and church prayers. 


These resources are raised in the name of Christ and His Church in the 
whole world. But when the resources are finally in the hands of the 
western church executive, the process of sharing these resources does not 
reflect partnership, togetherness, internationalism or ecumenism. That 
such a position is clearly untenable even from the points of view of common 
sense or normal human relations, can be explained with the help of an 
analogy of international trade. The western church fund raising campaign 
is promoted in the international market of Christian love (congregations, 
groups and individuals). The goods advertised for sale are "Third World": 
their hunger, poverty, disease, squalor etc. etc. The AALA churches in 
trust and partnership have allowed the export of these goods (raw materials 
with no price!) for sale abroad even at the expense of their credibility 
in their own nations. But once the funds are raised the western church 
executive in partnership affirms "It is my money". 


c. Who needs Whom? 


A church women's conference held in the West recently told the women 
of the west "The women of Africa, Asia and Latin America need us". Do 
not the women of the West need women of AALA countries? Is it a case of 
chauvinism and paternalism or using "Third World" as ammunition in their 
own battles for leadership? 


à. Who gives and who receives? 


It is always the churches in AALA countries that recognise and express 
gratitude for the concern, love and generosity of the western church. 
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III. 





The expression of gratitude of the western churches for what they 
receive from the AALA churches, their recognition of the fact that their 
relationship with and involvement in the life of the AALA churches is a 
source of spiritual and social strength and gives meaning to their church 
life, is not generally part of the relations. 


True partnership consists in the mutuality of recognition and ex- 
pression of what we receive from others in partnership. 


e. The decision-making process 


The unilateral decision-making process of the western churches in 
relation to churches in partnership with them, lack of enthusiasm for 
internationalisation of missionary effort, attempts to weaken or question 
whatever international structures do promote equal partnership at the 
moment, make partnership unreal. 


It was Confucius who said that a gentleman makes demands on himself 
and an inferior man makes demands on others. 


The fundamental weakness in the so-called partnership relations is 
that the AALA churches find themselves in the position of inferior men 
making demands on others. Unless therefore, these churches seek measures 
and are helped to move to a stage where they will determine their own 
priorities and have their resources developed by making demands on them- 
selves, these churches will continue to be in the present unenviable status. 


THE INESCAPABLE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WESTERN CHURCHES 





History and the Gospel call the western churches to an inescapable 
responsibility to facilitate churches in partnership with them to proclaim 
the Gospel in freedom. 


For, the churches are in chains of structures of various kinds, especially 

institutions and others, unilaterally developed during the mission stage 

of AALA churches and now bequeathed to these autonomous churches. These 
burdensome structures are children of a legitimate marriage as they cannot 

be abandoned to one partner, while the other partner seeks new brides. 

The western churches cannot shy away from their responsibility to help 

the churches in freeing themselves from these chains. It is an untenable 
partnership which apportions assets for one and liabilities for the other 


Moratorium no answer: a Counsel of despair! 








But moratorium in the sense, stop sending or receiving expatriate 
funds and personnel, is no answer. The real answer is the positive dimension 
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of moratorium namely self-reliance for mission. Therefore let us accept 
this goal of self-reliance for mission, but with one difference - let us 
do it together. 


But self-reliance is a sine qua non for a true ‘Together in Mission’. 
In other words, self-reliance for mission is "the substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not seen" in partnership. 


SELF RELIANCE 


a. Self-reliance is not a new concept. It has been an accepted and 
openly affirmed aim of the western churches that the mission fields 
established in the AALA countries would be nurtured to full fledged 
churches. The famous three S's have been on the agenda of all the 
missionary organisations of the world. But it is true that each time 
these concepts came up for discussion, their theological ramifications 
and missiological implications got more confused than clarified. 


Perhaps this paper may spell out briefly some selected basic concerns 
in relation to self-reliance. 


b. Poverty and affluence: the stance of the Church 





The question of self-reliance of churches in the AALA countries arises 
because of the poverty prevalent there. 


It is clear that poverty in many places is caused by national and 
international forces at work but beyond the control of the poor people. 
It is also clear that poverty is the most despicable human situation, and 
therefore indifference to fundamental causes of poverty and forces that 
perpetuate poverty is a contradiction of the Gospel. The Church should 
not compromise in any way with such forces. 


The Church in & poor society must therefore face this question and 
strengthen in their own countries the efforts for the elimination of 
poverty and the precarious dependence on others. 


Poor countries are engaged in valiant efforts to eliminate want and 
poverty in their own societies. They realise that the success of their 
efforts lie in restructuring their institutions of production and distri- 
bution of income. Some countries succeed in adopting patterns of production 
and distribution that would ensure social justice - sharing the benefits 
of progress with all classes of people. In some countries, the pattern of 
development results in benefits to the urban elite class leaving the vast 
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sections of the rural population largely unaffected by even large scale 
investments and who have to.be satisfied with fringe benefits. There 
are cases where total isolation has landed them into an unbreakable 
vicious circle of poverty. 


Thus, while the international economic relations are powerful factors 
for economic liberation or continued enslavement of poor countries, the 
poor countries decisions on their goals and patterns of development and 
their economic institutional structures constitute an equally crucial 
factor in eliminating their poverty. 


Yet, in view of the enormity of the poverty and the interdependent 
economic relations in the world, rich nations have & powerful hand in 
aiding or thwarting the poor countries'efforts to improve their economic 
conditions. 


The Church in an affluent society should be sensitive to the fact 
that their own affluence is the cause and effect of poverty " of the 
people whom they want to evangelise. A great part of their affluence 
legitimately belongs to the same poor people for vhose sake charity balls 
are organised in the west. 


A recognition of these facts should help the Church in an affluent 
society to realise that their love and concern for the poor people and 
churches in developing countries can be effectively demonstrated by in- 
fluencing their own national policies and creating & clear consciousness 
against all kinds of exploitation. By attacking and helping to remove the 
fundamental causes of poverty in the AALA countries, the dignity, freedom 
of self-reliance of the churches as well as the societies of the developing 
countries are better fostered than otherwise. 


All the churches in the world, especially those in the affluent 
societies must engage themselves in the struggle for a new world order. 
The poor societies are entangled in the dreadful exploitative economic 
structures of the world. The resources of the world are getting exhausted 
by reckless production and consumption. The efforts of poor societies for 
& better deal are thereby thwarted. The western societies must realise 
their responsibility for this subversion. The Christian Church in the 
west must raise its clear and strong voice in their own countries against 
exploiting the poor nations, an exploitation, which if continued unabated 
would frustrate all attempts of poor countries to secure basic necessities 
for their hungry, ill clad and shelterless millions. 


* For & sophisticated and elaborate explanation for the mal distribution 
of poverty and affluence read Charles Elliot's "Patterns of Poverty 
in the Third World", "Inflation and Compromised Church". 
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c. Is the concept of Self-reliance true and absolute 





In the final analysis, a self reliant church is a contradiction in 
terms as indeed a self-reliant nation. A church is not a self-sufficient 
unit as its agenda is the world outside itself. It needs to draw strength 
from the experience, prayers and the resources of other churches and other 
cultures. In terms of witness and service the Church is inextricably dove- 
tailed to the world outside itself. In the situation the AALA churches 
&re placed at the moment, self-reliance has only relative validity, there- 
fore is not an absolute value. 


By the same token, the churches in the west are not self-reliant either. 
The Church has real life and growth only as it responds to the challenges 
from outside itself, from far and near. It is in this functional relation- 
ship to the world the Church finds meaning and fulfilment. It is therefore 
safe to postulate that the western churches are dependent on the AALA 
churches for a meaningful existence. 


Therefore all churches must clearly recognise that they are all cast 


into & mould of a variety of interdependent relationships in the context 
of the true nature of the Church, theologically and functionally. 


SELF-RELIANCE FOR WHAT? 





While the title of this paper answers this question, the following 
clarifications are necessary. 


a) A self-reliant church must be in mission reaching out to the world 
in all its situations and in all parts of the world. This task of 
the Church however, need not be limited by its own resources. The 
Church must be free to draw on the international and ecumenical 
resources including experience to meet its ever increasing challen- 
ges. 


In all parts of the world, there are millions that are shut out from 
hearing the Gospel. In some countries, this happens due to lack of 
human and material resources. In some theocratic states, the laws 
of the land prevent either preaching or hearing the Gospel. In 
some secular states, the state ideology claims the loyalty of the 
citizens, and it is at great personal risk that anyone can opt 

for the Gospel. In some free countries, the freedom of permissive- 
ness is preferred to the freedom in the Gospel. 


Thus, in all countries, especially the new generations are denied 
access to the Gospel. The basic and unqualified function of the 
Church is to preach the Gospel to all nations and this is the 
primary goal of self-reliance. 
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VI. 


3) 





A self-reliant church must identify and develop its own resources 
to the maximum. 


A self-reliant church must be & giving church: sharing its concerns, 
resources, experience with other churches and societies. 


A self-reliant church must be able to determine its theology, 
missiology, methodology and above all its own priorities. 


A self-reliant church must be able to defy any pressures or 
impositions from outside. 


A self-reliant church must have enough dynamism to restructure 
itself in order to be more faithful and responsive to the demands 

of the Gospel than to tradition. "Self-reliance demands the creation 
of new goals and new Strategic Paradigm for evangelism so that the 
true nature of the church is preserved". 


Culturelly, like a tree, the Church must "draw its nourishment from 
its own roots and leaves" and indeed from its own soil. 


Self-reliance is not only for stabilisation of the resources and 
structures of the Church, but for equipping itself for a dynamic 
identification with the continuous process of new creation, and for 
a prophetic role to call man and society to obedience to God, to 
righteousness and justice, from time to time. 


The Church must find its own identity in relation to the community 
around it. 


Self-reliance for mission is itself a structure relative to time, 
place and circumstance. 


FACTORS OF SELF-RELIANCE FOR MISSION 





Let us at this stage consider the factors of Self-Reliance for Mission. 


The following discussion on factors of self-reliance is intended to 
identify broadly certain factors that contribute to self-reliance of the 
churches, particularly in the AALA countries. 


Neither the number of factors enumerated nor the explanation of these, 


is exhaustive. The objective of the discussion on these factors is to 
start a similar discussion at the national/local level so that decisions 
might be made in favour of series of actions needed to set the churches 
on the road to self-reliance. 


Necessarily therefore, in a paper presented to a global audience, the 
explanation of these factors will be brief and in general terms. 


«f 
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Theologians and church leaders will forgive the classification of the 


factors into non-economic and economic. This will help us to recognise 
that the theological factor is not self-reliant in isolation of the eco- 
nomic factor. 


A. 





Non-economic factors 





1. Motivation 


Volumes can be written on this fundamental factor of self-reliance 
drawing from the experience of the history of development of communities 
in various situations into self-reliant societies. For the purpose of 
our discussion however, suffice it to quote an African writer: "Self- 
reliance sought through moratorium is an imperative for the embodiment 


of the concept of the Church. Each member of Christ's body is called 


and each is sent". 


The realisation of the "sentness" of each member of the Church ought 
to be the motivating factor for self-reliance. The "sentness" embodies 


giving rather than receiving benefits from the Church 


serving rather than occupying a position of prestige and authority 
in the Church and 


emptying the 'flesh' rather than preserving and strengthening privilege 
through the Church. 


The realisation of the fact that each member of Christ's body is sent, 

creates a 'classless' church so that every member has equal concern for 
witness and service, as against the present situation where the bulk of 
the membership may not be involved in the active concerns of the Church. 


Faith in God that each member is called to the fellowship of the Church 
and sent into the world would be the strongest motivating factor for 
self reliance, the rock on which the self-reliance has to be built. 


2. Participation 


This brings us directly to the question of participation. The par- 
ticipation of the total membership of the Church in its life, witness 
and service is theologically valid and economically necessary! Witness 
and service by proxy (contributing money for witness and service without 
direct participation) does not represent the true nature of the disci- 
pleship, 


The operational structures of the various stages in the evolution of 
the Church in AALA countries have resulted in what may be called active 
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anā passive sections of the Church. The active sectionare those called 
to fulltime leadership and thus participate in the leadership of the 
Church. The passive section, the bulk of the members, are content with 
their private Christian life and weekly corporate worship. The strength 
of the Church depends on drawing into active particpation this passive 
section into the Church's life, witness and service. 


3. Leadership 


Enabling participation of all the disciples (the members of the Church) 
in God's mission througħ the Church unquestionably calls for dedicated, 
inspired and informed leadership. 


A spontaneous and gifted leadership is more effective than structurally 
picked up and trained leadership. In other words, the Church must be 
sensitive to discern God's choice of His disciples. Churches concern in 
AALA countries cannot be purely managed by experts in modern techniques 
of "Fund raising, Advertisement, Public Relations and Profit Sharing". 


Both types of leadership - spontaneous as well as trained - should be 
recognised and encouraged by the Church. 


Spiritual rather than intellectual leadership commands greater respect 
and following in AALA countries. The environment and the type of train- 
ing therefore have an important bearing on church leadership. 


An individual known for his spiritual, moral and intellectual integrity 
constitutes a powerful leadership structure, more than an Assembly, 
Council or Committee, a factor that must be reckoned with in AALA 
countries. 


International relationship is a double-edged weapon that both builds 
and destroys church leadership. 


An important factor of self-reliance of any church is a leadership 
committed life long to Jesus Christ and His Church. This includes 

both the clergy and the laity. Here again the Church must recognise 

an inspired and committed leadership within the membership of the Church. 
Quite often the obvious leaders of the Church, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, do not evince interest in spontaneous leadership and because 
of this organised churches become a kind of closed community. 


Structure of leadership is inter-related to the structures of the life 
and ministry of the Church. An examination into the tensions and 
weaknesses caused by this situation is necessary to promote spontaneous 
life and leadership of the Church. 

















4, Administrative leadership 


In spite of what has been said above, the Church has to operate in a 
modern society and economy both nationally and internationally, and 
therefore must have corresponding instruments and structures that 
operate efficiently. 


Many churches in AALA countries are not able to cope with the demands 
of modern administration, and their apparent disinterest from an inter- 
national point of view is caused by the absence of technical leadership 
at different levels of church life and administration. 


Trained administrative leadership is therefore one of the important 
factors for self-reliance in the following areas: office, finance 
and accountancy, business and property, institutions: social service, 
industrial and agricultural; project planning and promotion. 





For want of these management skills churches are unable to utilise 
their assets and respond to new opportunities and accept new respon- 
sibilities. 


5. Structures 
Structures of administration and ministry are inter-related. 


The present constitutional and institutional structures, transplanted 
from the west are essentially middle class structures originally 
operated by missionaries, now by western educated national leaders. 


The bulk of the membership cannot handle these structures - especially 
the conventions, assemblies, church councils and committees. Only 
experts handle them and thus alientate the mass membership from the 
life and concerns of the Church. 


Culturally, even more economically, these structures cannot be sus- 
tained in AALA countries. 


The alienation caused by the strange structures of administration and 
ministries, has resulted in disinterest amongst the general membership 
of the Church in the programmes of the Church. The leadership naturally 
turns to the west for support of these structures as well as their 
programmes. 


6. Pattern of Ministries 


The pattern of ministries does not reflect local culture and genius. 
Historically these patterns have fulfilled a role, and the time has 
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come, especially if the churches have to be self-reliant for mission, 
to restructure or đe-structure their ministries, in such a way that 
they are viable from a cultural and economic point of view. 


Revision of these structures is the most crucial task that the AALA 
churches face and calls for boldness and courage. The call for 
moratorium has special significance here. As long as resources and 
personnel are available from abroad to operate the present structures, 
however artificial and ineffective they are, it is difficult to make 
& voluntary decision to pull them down, unless circumstances force 
such a decision. 


The key factor for self-reliance is re-structuring or de-structuring 
the present western oriented structures of the ministries and services 
of the Church. 


T. Theological Education and Training 


The present system of theological education - the seminary that trains 
priests, particularly - is a built-in stabiliser of the static and 
out-dated structures of the ministries of the Church. 


In order to revitalise the Church for self-reliance, we have observed 
that the patterns of ministry, church leadership, resource mobilisation, 
missiology and methodology, the entire gamut of church paraphernalia 
warrant critical re-examination. 


This is not possible unless the theological education system - the 
content and methods of training, the place of ordination in church 
ministry are all radically reviewed. 


The pivot of all this system is the seminary, which with apparent 
innoncence and holy dignity, is too often buttressing all that we 
desire must change. 


Fortunately, there is awareness of the need for re-examination of the 
traditional theological system and there have also been many attempts 
and experiments in this area and these will have to be strengthened 
further. 


Theological education of the people of God - the total membership 
of the congregation is indeed an effective method of activating and 
motivating the general membership of the Church for mission - a 
foundation stone for self-reliance. 


A great deal of thinking has been done on this subject and a lot 

of literature is also available including some experience on restruc- 
turing theological education for new types of ministry. The churches 
must be helped to make use of it. 
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Theological education in AALA countries, particularly the institutionalised 
system, is heavily subsidised by the west, even today. Established 

during the early part of the history of these churches, the AALA churches 
have inherited many of these seminaries, sometimes even a small church 

has a seminary of its own. A concerted effort to rationalise and 
economise the institutional structure that is in evidence today is a 
welcome sign, but yet the major question of self-reliance of theo- 

logical education has to be faced more seriously than is being done at 

the moment. 


8. The Socio-political structures of the country and self-reliant churches 





The pattern of church ministry and administration is determined by the 
economic and political system of the country. 


The challenge of self-reliance is powerful where a state does not permit 
private property, obviously a church in such a state cannot exclusively 
depend on foreign resources, and will have therefore to restructure its 
pattern of financial support. 


In some states, a decentralised Christian church and a spontaneous 
church life emerge. But this depends upon to what extent Christianity 
has been part of the culture and civilisation of the total population. 
If Christianity had been an integral part of the nation's culture such 
a decentralised and spontaneous church life is bound to be widespread 
and strong. If Christian community was a minority and the church hed 
been planted from outside, there is a possibility of a decentralised 
Christian community emerging but may not be as widespread as in the 
former case. 


This also means that the policy of continuing foreign presence as long 
as military pacts allow it and leaving the church to its own future when 
the system changes is not a responsible approach. To help all churches 
to be self-reliant is indeed therefore an investment for a strong and 
committed church, with a capacity to face hostile forces, should it be 
necessary. 


In such states, traditional ministry and methods also become irrelevant 
and new patterns of ministry and methodology will have to be found. 


Preparation for this eventuality is the right approach especially in 
countries that face uncertain political futures. 


Economic factors 


In discussing the economic factor the important side of church finance 
is to bear clear witness to the stance of the Gospel, firstly in the 
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area of direct involvement in economic activities like production, 
investment, business etc., and secondly avoiding golden handshakes 
for the sake of income to the Church. A stand against social and 
economic exploitation should be evident in church economic administration. 





Identification through participation in national socio-economic develop- 
ment plans, to the extent voluntary agencies are allowed the opportunity, 
is again a good strategy for promoting self-reliance. 


AALA churches must come out of the habit of thinking that they do not 
have enough resources. They must be helped therefore to identify and 
develop their own resources which in their socio-cultural context 

are abundant, 


If churches are given regular exercises in raising resources from 
within their own countries and churches, coupled of course with a 
sense of participation, proper motivation and a sense of pride in 
giving, AALA churches will discover that they have more resources 
with them than they have ever recognised. 


It is in this background the following possibilities are discussed. 


1. Economic improvement of members of the Church 





The church members in the AALA countries generally constitute the 
poorer section of the already poor society. Mission/church finance 
has already done quite a bit to ameliorate their socio-economic con- 
ditions. From the point of self-reliance a great deal more has to be 
done. Providing capital (means to livelinood) including skills is 

a reliable method of strengthening the local economic base of a self- 
reliant church. 


In-country scholarships, expanded significantly, would be a good weapon 
in the battle against poverty of the members of these churches. This 
programme of the D.C.C. is just beginning to gather momentum - both 
with the donor agencies and the member churches and it has a great role 
in the future years as well. 


Possessing neither land nor capital, technical and even general educa- 
tion is the only means for the members of the poor section of the so- 
ciety to ever become productive. The plea of existence of educated 
unemployment in poor countries is no basis to deny the poor people their 
only means of escaping from being a permanent socio-economic liability. 
Long term plans of development do have bottlenecks of some kind or 
another especially in countries with large populations. Naive con- 
clusions should not be drawn and precepitate decisions taken by donor 
agencies on the basis of superficial observations. 
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The CDS programmes have already been working in the direction of 
economic emancipation of the poorer sections of the society but a 
specific mandate to support development plans related to self-reliance 
of churches would be of considerable help. 


The CDS has recently revised its terms of reference which allow more 
flexible application of its assistance to the needs represented by 
the churches. (Please see Appendix 1) 


2. Human resources (manpower )an inexhaustible resource 





The best asset of churches in developing countries is their human 
resources or manpower. The members of the Church, both skilled and 
unskilled people, are willing to give their time of which they have 
plenty, to the Church. Indeed they have sufficient enthusiasm for 
their faith as is evidenced by the overflowing attendances at church 
services. 


People + time + enthusiasm for the faith is money, a more acceptable 
resource (sacrifice) than money: an abundant resource at that. 


The general membership of the Church desire opportunity and direction 
for service and what the Church's leadership needs is vision and 
organisation. 


A church's ongoing programmes as well as new projects of service and 
witness should be structured on the basis of this available resource. 


Serious research and training in this area would yield rewards beyond 
our imagination. 


This would also result in the meaningful participation of the total 
membership of the church in its life and witness, 


3. Properties of the Church 


The properties of the Church, buildings, urban and rural lands ere 
large and have to be put to productive use, However, expert advice 
and management skills are needed. 


4, Endowments 


Endowments could be useful for the continuance of certain semi-permanent 
social services of the Church. A provision in the terms of endowment 
for a periodical review in order to build in flexibility, for the Church 
to be responsive to new demands on its witness is desirable in the case 
of endowments. 
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5. Revolving Funds and Ecumenical Development Finance 





ECLOF for exemple, is a good model for churches to use loan funds for 
worship facilities, social service and development projects for self- 
reliance. But utilisation of these funds depends on imaginative and 
efficient leadership. 


Ecumenical Development Cooperative Society WCC is yet another bold 
programme of the churches. Regional programmes of this kind would 
no doubt enable increased use of such facilities by the churches. 


6. National Development and Bank Finance 





Churches can be helped to make creative and productive use of bank 
credit and to take advantage of national development finance. 


There are many areas where bank credit can be used with advantage. 
Churches will have to be credit-worthy to qualify for bank credit. 


T. Investments 


Organisation of business and investment for profit, on the principles 
of 'Profit for the Lord' (Danker), with a deep commitment to Christian 
ethics, is a possible model. (Cooperating missions in Papua New Guinea 
have also sufficient experience and their report on the working of 
these enterprises and their future is awaited.) 


8. Rural Services 


Many churches in the AALA countries are rural based. Several models 
of rural ministries have to be tried out so that the churches are 
serving the people in the rural areas. Many projects and ministries 
of the churches are urban oriented in response perhaps to the western 
and urban educated leadership of the Church rather than on the basis 
of the needs of the people. It is possible to launch on meaningful and 
economically self-reliant programmes of witness and service in the 
rural areas. 


The royal road to dependency is tailoring the ministries of the church 
according to the knowhow of available experts, and on the contrary 
the royal road to self-reliance is to make the churches ministries 
relevant and responsive to the needs of the people whom the churches 
Should serve. 


9. Management skills 


All the programmes and possibilities suggested also call for sophisticated 
Skills of management. 














VII. 


It might be unecomonic to expect each church in a country or region 
to have their own highly skilled staff and structures to manage 
economic ventures separately. 


A national and regional level expert bodies to undertake the 
management of the properties, business, investments, endowment and 
revolving funds, and bank finance on behalf of the churches would go 
& long way to help them towards self-reliance. 


N.B. Suggested economic activities especially from 3 to T above are 
intended to be a help to the churches to make use of the resources 
they already have, but not as a main base of economic support of a 
self-reliant church. 


10. International Finance 
Western churches in bilateral relations with AALA churches, LWF and 
other ecumenical agencies should give priority for viable plans of 


self-reliance over a period of ten years - a decade of self-reliance. 


Other donor agencies should be drawn into dialogue and participation 
in the churches' plans for self-reliance. 


Tax money, to which European churches have access could well be 
channelled to support plans for self-reliance. 


Development funds, of European governments that could be channelled 


through churches and church agencies in Europe could also be utilised 
for the realisation of plans for self-reliance. 


A study must be undertaken to see how the tax money and development 
funds can be used, if at all they could be used. 


ll. Time bound plans 


All these plans of self-reliance will have to be time bound depending 
on the needs and potential of a particular church. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 





A three-dimensional approach must be recognised, the first dimension 


is to stimulate and conscientise churches towards self-reliance and help 
them with the survey of their potential and identification of their re- 
sources. The second dimension is a definite plan of say, five to ten 
years, by the end of which a particular church could reach a defined 
'self-reliant' status. The third dimension is, churches in all the 
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"three worlds" recognise and be in a position of sharing their spiritual 
and material resources as a mission task of the Church. 

1. Area secretaries to promote discussion of this paper in various 
churches with financial assistance from LWF for this purpose if necessary. 


2. Establish minimum criteria for churches that could be regarded as 
ready for 'take-off' for self-reliance. These criteria should take into 
consideration social, cultural and economic conditions of a particular 
church. 


3. Upon request by church conduct survey of churches to ascertain their 
leadership and economic resource potential. 


4, Hold discussions with churches which desire to come under specific 
plans for self-reliance. 


5. Establish cooperation with agencies in bilateral relationship and 
decide upon a feasible plan for self-reliance for churches desiring 
such help. 


6. Through CDS obtain the assistance of donor agencies specifically for 
the self-reliance plans of the churches and have a CDS/DCC joint progranme 
of support to the churches for this purpose. 


T. Pilot projects for self-reliance to be undertaken by DCC in response 
to the desire for self-reliance by the member churches, There may be 

at least one pilot project in a particular region so that the efforts 
for self-reliance of their church could stimulate both Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran churches in that region. 


A minimum goal could be to have at least one church in a country or 
region become self-reliant under this programme within five years after 
the Assembly. 


8. To work out concrete political and economic responsibilities of LWF 
member churches who live in countries which enrich themselves at the cost 
of poor countries. 


9. Self-reliance for Mission should be a major concern in the agenda 
of the Assembly and possibly be a subject for Seminar and Issue Group 
at the LWF Assembly at Dar-es-Salaam. 


10. Ask Assembly to declare post Assembly decade, a Decade of Self- 
Reliance, making it mandatory for LWF to promote self-reliance. 


11. A desk for implementing self-reliance plans should be established in 
the DCC, which is & department that is closely related to the life and 
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work of the member churches. 


Inter-departmental coordination can be ensured by appropriate structures 
to be decided upon by the Executive Committee. 


CALL TO THE AALA CHURCHES 


While discussing the weaknesses in the existing partnership relations 
and exhorting the western churches to share the responsibility in enabling 
AALA churches to become self-reliant, it has to be remembered that the 
motivation and commitment of AALA churches themselves towards these goals 
are more important than the support that the western churches might offer. 
The AALA churches must be prepared for all new situations and challenges 
that they will have to face in making themselves self-reliant for mission. 
They must therefore build into these concerns sufficient motivation, leader- 
ship and material resources. 


It is gratifying to see that some AALA churches have set themselves 
already on the road to self-reliance. Some of these have met with many 
Obstacles from within the churches. The AALA churches therefore, especially 
their leaders, will have to demonstrate a greater strength of purpose and 
faith to realise these objectives. 


The path to S2lf-reliance for Mission is simply not easy, but only 
in this path lies the fulfilment of the true nature of the Church in the 
AALA countries. 
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Critical Reflection 1 


Introduction 


The problem of self-reliance is especially the problem of the 
churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America, and this problem is as old 
as these churches themselves. They emerged from the new missionary 
movement of the 19th and 20th centuries and along with the preaching 
of the Gospel of Jesus-Christ went the introduction of Western 
structures of thought and action. These structures are still dominant 
in the Christian churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America, and much 
money is needed to maintain the churches bound io these structures, 
Good intentions to help the people of these continents had the bad 
result of dependence. As a way-out of this dependence, the possibility 
of a moratorium was discussed at length. In the last year, the dis- 
cussion has shifted towards another approach to the problem under 

the heading "Self-Reliance", I would now like to draw our attention 

to one asepct which, to me, seems essential for the right theological 
understanding of self-reliance. 


I. God Reliance as a Basis of Self-Reliance 


It is a common experience of all churches in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America that they want to be rid of their dependence on the churches 
of Europe and America and that they long to find their own true 
selves. It is an equally common experience that the desired independence 
seems to be much less desirable when it comes to freeing oneself 
from the economical resources of other countries and churches, The 
wish to rely on one's own will and decision is very strong, the wish 
to rely on one's own resources is not so strong. Without one's own 
will to become self-reliant in every aspect, however, real self- 
reliance camnot be achieved. A church can decide to stop all money 
and personnel from abroad but that does not automatically mean that 
this church becomes active and concerned on her own. A moratorium can 
put an end to dependency, but it does not necessarily set the begin- 
ning to self-reliance. Self-reliance does not only mean the absence 
of foreign reliance but the presence of a real concern and activity 
of one's own, 


A church that wants to be self-reliant must, naturally, have a self 
of its own. That means that self-reliance and self-identity are 
closely related to each other. Now — how can a church not only free 
herself from foreign reliance and non-identity but find self-reliance 
and self-identity ? I think the way is found in the same truth as 
expressed in the words of Jesus on true discipleship: For whoever 
would save his life will lose it, and whoever loses his life for my 
sake will find it (Mt. 16.25). Applied to our subject, that means: 
Whoever would save his identity will lose it, and whoever loses his 
identity for my sake will find it. Self-identity is rooted in God, 
self-reliance is rooted in God reliance. A church will exhaust herself 
when she only struggles to free herself from foreign reliance and 
non-identity, but when she relaxes and opens herself to God, she will 
find her self-identity and she will be able to be self-reliant. 
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II. God Reliance as a Basis of a New Attitude 


Our church, the Evangelical Church Mekane Jesus, tries to introduce 
the concept of self-reliance to its congregations and institutions. 
At the General Assembly of our church, last year, a resolution was 
passed saying that every church member should pay tithe in order 
to help the church to become economically self-reliant within 
twenty years. But already now, it is clear that this attempt will 
not work out as it was supposed to do. It has, however, clearly 
revealed three things : 


ls  Self-reliance is not a programme that can be accomplished by 
resolutions and church legislation. Self-reliance presupposes 
a certain attitude, and that is the attitude of willingness to 
give, to offer, to sacrifice — the attitude of love towards 
God and the fellow-man, This attitude, of course, cannot be 
resolved, it arises from the experience of God's grace, from 
faith in God. God reliance creates the attitude necessary to 
stand on one's own feet and to serve the fellow-man without 
expecting any help from somebody else. 


2, The attempt of our church to introduce self-reliance showed 
further : It is not poverty which hinders self-reliance but 
selfishness and self-interest. Jesus said to the rich man : If 
you would be perfect, go, sell what you possess and give to 
ihe poor, and you will have treasures in Heaven; and come, follow 
me (Mt. 19.21). The story goes on : When the young man heard this 
he went away sorrowful; for he had great possessions (V 22). When 
the church now says to its members : Come, give one tenth of 
your possessions for maintaining your own congregation, the result 
is the same. Many people turn their backs on the church and 
go away — not because they are too poor but because they want 
to keep to themselves what they have. This is a test and a 
separation between nominal and true Christians. Those who 
deep in their hearts are more touched by the love of them- 
selves then by the love of God and will go away. Those who 
have been touched by the love of God have given themselves to 
God and are free to give for others. They will, relying on 
God, be able to make their church self-reliant. 


3. A church trusting more to the money of her donors than to her 
gifts given from God can hardly get self-reliant. When the 
Israelites were led towards the promised land, they thought 
the fleshpots of Egypt to be much safer than God's guidance 
in the desert. The same attitude seems to be in many hearts 
today : Better beg from other churches,although that means 
dependence, than trust God and try and discover the resources 
he had prepared in our own church, A God reliant church, however 
poor she might be, will not be let down by God and she can joy- 
fully walk her way towards self-reliance. 


So it is God who calls his church to rely on him, who turns 
the hearts of men from selfishness to love of the neighbour 
and who discovers the riches in the desert of poverty. A 
church touched by God and open to him has gained the attitude 
that can led her towards self-reliance. 
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III. God Reliance as a Basis of Service 





If a God reliant church can find her own self and rely on her 
own self, and if God creates a new attitude within his church 
that frees from selfishness and discovers the church's own 
resources, there must be a change in the life of this church. 
And such a change must be seen as the fruit of a tree planted 
in good soil can be seen. God can teach his church the secret 
that serving has a much beauty as being served. A God reliant 
church is awakened from passivity, activated for service and 
inspired for mission. 


Let me now point out some practical examples for such a God 
reliant self-reliance : 


1. Ministry 


In most cases the congregations of our churches are not 

able to pay for the full salaries of their ministers. That 
is partly because the salaries are too high in comparison 
with the financial abilities of the congregations and partly 
because the congregations cannot see why they should pay 

for such a comparatively rich well-dressed, well-educated 
man. On the other hand, in many cases, the salaried ministers 
do not really know how to fill their full time jobs, this 
means that the congregations rely on financial help from 
outside and the idea of a minister's work relies on a 
foreign image of a minister. 


A church in search of self-reliance should be courageous 
enough 


a) to pay salaries that are within the financial abilities 
of the congregations, 


b) seriously to consider the introduction of the tent 
making ministry, 


c) to reconsider the structure of the congregations and 
the whole training of the ministers, 


d) to activate all church members to participate more in 
the church's life and service. 


2. Institutions 


It is a common picture in the churches of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America that their institutions like hospitals, 
schools, etc., stand out by far from the surrounding con- 
gregations where their financial necessities and expenses, 
standard of buildings and living conditions and education 
of personnel are concerned. So the congregations look upon 
"their" institutions as foreign bodies and do not feel 
responsible for them. The institutions rely nearly completely 
on foreign help for their finances and to a great extent for 
their personnel. Therefore a church awakened to knowing the 
value and beauty of her own service should be very honest 

to God and herself and should carefully reconsider the stand 














and the aim of her institutions. When new institutions are opened, 
they should only be in accordance with the financial, moral, and 
spiritual abilities of the church. They should be completely 
integrated into the life and activities of the local congregation. 


Administration 


A great deal of the administrative work of the churches in the 
Africa, Asia and Latin America arises from the big institutions. 
Administration is structured according to Western models, Within 
ihe context of the churches this administration is too expensive. 
Besides that, this kind of administration needs very well trained 
personnel. Very often these experts cannot be found among the 
church members. So, in many cases, the church is forced to turn 
to non Christian or expatriate personnel. As a result, the 
administrative body relies to a great extent on foreign finances 
and personnel and it gets alienated from the spiritual life of the 
church and loses the character of a serving body and the aspect of 
diakonia, 


A church relying on God and his guidance and help, will be free 
enough to reconsider the structure and the contents of her 
administration and, wherever possible, to diminish, simplify or 
change it. So, instead of being a burden, the administration can 
again serve and be part of the life of the church. 


Self-reliance of the church is based on the faith of the church in 
God, the Creator and Redeemer of the world. Where there is no such 
faith, self-reliance cannot be achieved simply by resolutions 

and programmes. The church must look for the quality of the 
Christians rather than count its members according to formal 
statistics. Christians who really rely on God's providence and 
whose attitude is changed are the salt and the light of the 

world. These are able to serve God and their neighbour and to 

lead their church towards self-reliance. 


Rev TESGARA HIRPO 
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Critical Reflection 2 


This is a very difficult subject for those churches which are 

still financially weak. But we should not forget that many of the rich 
churches were not that rich from the start, It took years for them 

to come where they are today. 


By the above statement I do not mean that the poor churches should 
rest and expect to continue to receive aid from outside. But the 
truth is that it takes time to become financially strong for any 
church or country. 


Let me take you back to mission history of any country to make my 
point clear, When Missionaries started work in most of the countries 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America, it was not easy to win converts. 
In some places if not in all, the missionaries introduced schools, 
hospitals and Bible Schools in order to persuade people to accept 
the gospel. When we read missionary journals we notice that in cer- 
tain places missionaries were asked to pay pupils for attending 
schools and Sunday Services. This sort of thing is unthinkable 
today because people come to church freely and many pupils in some 
of the AALA countries go from place to place looking for places for 
schooling but in vain. They no longer demand payment for attending 
schools but they are prepared to pay any amount that the schools 
may ask them to pay. 


It was difficult for the churches to find christians. One writer 
tells us that the London Mission Society worked for thirty three 
years before they baptised one christian. The Missionaries later 
found their converts among the pupils educated in their schools. 
But today the churches in AALA do not need to build schools in 
order to have converts. This is no longer necessary. 


One problem which faced our churches a few years ago was to find 
people qualified enough to take up work in our Primary Schools, 
Secondary Schools and hospitals. As more and more schools were 
built and many pupils educated, it became easy to fill all our 
schools with our own graduates. 





A few years ago it was unthinkable in my church to find an African 
qualified enough to teach at our Bible Schools or Theological 
College because the requirements were that one must either hold 

a Ph.D. or at least a B.D. as the lowest accepted qualification 
for such schools. Orly Missionaries qualified to teach in such 
schools. 


I can assure you now that it won't be long before we have five or 
six young men with these Ph.D. qualifications in my small church. 
These developments were natural and we are very happy about this, 
But our problem is to pay these young men. Should we close the 
institutions long built because of our failure to raise sufficient 
funds? These institutions are part of our church work. Should we 
close them, we will have to send our young men overseas for pastoral 
iraining. We are therefore grateful to our overseas supporters but 
as I said before we still feel that it is not a happy or healthy 








situation to depend on other churches for financial support. 


It is for this reason that I think we have to be patient. 
During the time of Paul according to II Cor. 8:1 ff; the church 
in Jerusalem was in a financial weak position and help was sent 
from Mecedonia to help the poor. This shows us that at one time 
or other even what we call rich churches must have depended on 
other churches either for the gospel itself or for financial 
support. 


It should be remembered also that help is only given when it 
is necessary. No church in AALA will need amy missionaries now 

as they did during the missionary er a. I believe that there will 
be a day when financial assistance from overseas will be taken 

in the same way as the thing of the past when these young churches 
become financially strong. 


Some of the churches in AALA are poor because of the political set 
up of their countries. The churches which depend on the poor 
section of the communities are likely to remain financially weak 
until the political problems are solved in a way that may leave the 
churches free to worship and its supporters are better paid. 


But we must not forget that it is not possible for individual 
countries and even churches to be so independent that they may not 
need help from outside, It is more difficult for a christian church 
to be isolated and expect to develop spiritually or otherwise. 


We thank God that in these poor churches we have very sincere 
Christians who fail to give their church enough support not because 
they do not want, but because they have nothing to give. They have 
dedicated themselves to the Lord and they give what they can afford. 
As our poor countries develop economically, we believe that our 
christians will also give more. 


Tn conclusion, I must say that we who come from poor churches are 
prepared to accept methods and ideas used in other countries to 

encourage christians to support their churches. But it must not be 
forgotten that some of the reasons for our poverty are beyond our 
control. No normal person wants to remain dependent on others for 
ever, therefore our poor churches look forward for a day when they 
shall be able to support themselves financially and otherwise. 


We believe that we have a lot to offer to our sister churches in form 
of religious experiences and other talents. We need more time to 
develop our God given gifts, e.g. music so that we may share with 


our sister churches. Bishop J.C. SHIRI 


For recommendations on "Self-reliance", please 
see Edited Report, page 231 
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C.C.C Future Work 


Introduction 


All regional consultations arranged in preparation for the LWF 
Assembly were asked by the Commission on Church Cooperation (CCC) 
of the LWF to examine and express their views on the plans for the 
future, including the mandate of the Commission. The purpose of 
this paper is to provide background in this consultation so that 
it can address itself on the topic. 


Present CCC in the LWF 





The LWF is "a free association of its member churches". The 
churches have the full authority over its organization and work. 

This authority is exercised in a visible way at the Assemblies in 
which the member churches are represented by their elected delegates. 
Consequently, neither the LWF nor any of its agencies can limit the 
independence of its members. The LWF is led between the Assemblies 

by the Executive Committee which appoints three commissions for special 
fields of responsibility. These commissions are the Commission on 
Studies, on Church Cooperation and on World Service. The Executive 
Committee and all the commissions are composed of representatives 

of the churches. The Executive Committee members are elected by the 
Assembly and the commission members are appointed by the Executive 
Committee, both upon nominations made by member churches. 


The implementing arm of these organs of the LWF which are accountable 
io the member churches is the staff of the LWF. The general 
secretariat is responsible directly to the Executive Committee. 
Under each commission there is the corresponding department with its 
director and the varying number of executive staff members. 


The Commission on Church Cooperation is composed of the following 
nine members: 


Africa: Bishop Josiah Kibira, ELCT (Tanzania) - Chairman 
Mrs Marthe Ramiaramanana Ralivao, M.D., 
Malagasy Lutheran Church 


Asia: The Rev. Andrew Hsiao, Ph.D., Lutheran Church 
imd of Hong Kong 
The Rev. Palti Sihombing, Batak Protestant 
Christian Church (Indonesia) 


Europe Bishop Friedrich Huebner, North Elbian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church (Federal Republic of Germany) 
The Rev. Gunnar Stalsett, Church of Norway - vice chrmn. 
Bishop Zolten Kaldy, Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Hungary 


Latin America Rev. Godofredo Boll, Evangelical Church of Lutheran 
Confession in Brazil. 


North America Rev. James Scherer, Lutheran Church in America (USA) 
- recording secretary 
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The following tabulation gives a comparative breakdown of the 
representation of the different regions in the three commissions. 


cs CWS ccc 
Africa t 2 2 
Asia 1 1 2 
Europe 5 4 3 
Latin America - 1 1 
North America 2í(1)* i X 

9 {3} 9 9 


*An American CS member resigned lately and his 
place has not been filled. 


The Department of Church Cooperation is the smallest of the three 
departments with regard to the number of its Geneva based executive 
staff. It includes the following six members: 


The Director of the DCC - Dr. Carl Hellberg 

Africa Secretary - The Rev. Amon Mwakisunga 

Asia Secretary - Dr. K. Rajaratnam 

Europe Secretary - Dr. Paul Hansen 

Latin America Secretary - The Rev. George Posfay 

Secretary for Special Assignments including content coordination 
of the Assembly - The Rev. Risto Lehtonen 


The Department of Studies has presently ten executive staff and a 
research assistant, and the Department of World Service eleven 
executive staff members. 


One of the characteristics of the CCC is that it is to relate its 
work most systematically to every member church without distinction 
while the two other departments are for obvious reasons, more 
specialized and selective in their services, 


The actual work of the CCC/DCC includes the following activities: 


1l. Organizing of regional and sub-regional consultations of 
churches. 


2. Provision for development possibilities for churches, e.g. 
In-country Scholarships and Asia Program for Advanced Studies. 


3. Support of churches! cooperation in programs of evangelism, e.g. 
"New Life For All Campaigns in Africa". 


4. Encouragement and support of production and use of Christian 
literature in member churches. 


5. Assistance for churches! common work on special concerns such 
as the support of churches! efforts to serve victims of racial 
discrimination and oppression, and their work among the 
growing urban populations (Urban Industrial Mission). 


6. Support of churches' work among youth and students. 


Te Inter-church aid to meet various urgent financial needs 
of member churches. 














The overarching principle which covers all of these activities is 
that the CCC has been created to assist churches in the mission 
which the Lord has entrusted to his church. 


Therefore the priorities and the needs of the member churches as 

they try to fulfil their mission obligation determine the content 
of the CCC/DCC work. This principle gives the overall orientation 
and necessary criteria for the policy decisions of the Commission. 


In the inter-church aid function one special service which the CCC 
offers is that it provides a forum in which poor and rich churches 
can discuss the needs as equal partners and in which any church, 
however small it may be, is therefore protected from direct 
pressure of another church or agency and thus free to spell out 
its own priorities. 


In recent months many churches have expressed their wish that the 
CCC would strengthen its work as a forum for planning common mission 
strategies in order to strengthen the ongoing mission outreach of 
the member churches and to enable them to participate in the mission 
which is to reach people who have not yet heard the Gospel. 


Plans for the future 





The CCC approved at its 1976 meeting at Saskatoon a preliminary 
plan for its future work to be discussed at the regional consulta- 
tions and at the Dar es Salaam Assembly and finally approved by the 
new Commission. The details of the plan are to be found in the 
"Report of the Committee on the CCC Mandate" (page 134). The plan 
includes a series of recommendations. In summary the CCC 
recommended: 


- that LWF in all its work would ensure that mission is seen 
as the task of the whole of God's people and directed to 
the whole human being and human condition. The centre of 
this task is the sharing of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ 
with all men and women in every nation. 


- that some modifications be made to its Terms of Reference 
in order to underline the goal of full partnership between 
all churches and the dimension of the mission endeavour of 
churches aimed at reaching new areas and fields of witness. 
The proposed new Terms of Reference are appended. (page 133) 


- that a master plan for the consultations of churches after 
Dar es Salaam be established on the basis of the churches' 
special needs in different regions. These consultátions 
should include reglar regional or sub-regional consultations 
and also, according to specific needs, specialised consulta- 
tions on burning problems, e.g. polygamy, ancestor worship, 
etc. 
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- that such study and research functions which are needed for 
the planning and evaluation of its work (e.g. consultations) 
be strengthened in the CCC. 


- that a survey be conducted on the nature and status of exist- 
ing relationships between churches and the further develop- 
ment and strengthening of relationships consistent with 
principles of self-reliance and partnership. 


- that general rules for mutual assistance between churches be 
developed in order to eliminate obstacles to self-reliance, 
to reduce possibilities for misunderstandings, conflicts and 
harmful competition in the use of funds, and to enable the 
churches to share human and material resources in such a 
way that it does not lead to humiliating dependence but 
strengthens genuine partnership in the spirit of self- 
reliance. 


- that the concern for world mission as the common task of 
all member churches be given high priority in the forthcoming 
meetings and in the world orientation of the CCC. 


Questions to the All Africa Lutheran Consultation 


l. 


2. 





What kind of consultations do African churches need in order 
to strengthen their mission? 


Which are the most burning problems of African churches in their 
mission? (Obstacles to mission, unfulfilled tasks, new areas 
of witness, etc.) 


At which points do church-to-church relations need to be 
strengthened and at which points are needs to be corrected for 
the sake of fuller partnership? Between churches within Africa 
and with churches in other continents? (e.g. Are there church- 
to-church relationships which perpetuate dependence?) 


How can African churches assume greater responsibility for 
World mission? What are the present possibilities and 


desit 
priorities Rev RISTO LEHTONEN 


For recommendations, please see Edited Report, 
page 234. 














CCC TERMS OF REFERENCE 


2. 


The specific assignment of this commission iss 


1. to support Lutheran churches and groups as they endeavour 
to carry out the mission imperative of the Lord; 


2. to facilitate contacts and exchange of resources, 
information, counsel in such a way as to strengthen 
the life and witness of related churches in all parts 
of the world; 


3. to provide programs requested by member churches where 
it is not feasible for the churches to conduct programs 
themselves, 


In pursuance of its assignment and within the limits of its 
resources, the commission is authorized to: 


1. Develop channels for liaison and cooperation among 
related churches and agencies in fulfilling their 
missiong 


2. Provide for mutual assistance through which LWF member 
churches, other related churches, and mission agencies, 
may Strengthen each other, and towards this and develop 
cooperation with ecumenical bodies in areas where 
Lutheran churches are involved. 

In dealing with financial, personnel and other assistance, 
all member churches involved should be part of the 
decision-making process, based upon mutually agreed 
criteria and procedures: In mutual assistance, the goals 
of interdependence and self-reliance should be recognized. 


3. Operate programs and carry out projects for which the 
services of an international church organization are 
desired; 


4. Provide for meetings of churches, mission agencies, and 
related organizations on a global or regional or sub- 
regional basis in consultation with other LWF commissions. 


5. In view of the mission obligation of the Church, survey the 
possibilities for evangelistic outreach in the world, 
make recommendations for the involvement of member 
churches, and provide necessary coordination. 


6.  Initiate and encourage cooperative experimental or pilot 
projects which seek new forms of witness. 


Te Develop contacts and become familiar with the work and 
needs of member churches. 


8. Provide special services where necessary on a regional 
basis. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CCC MANDATE 








I. Integration of Mission into the Life of the Church 


The 5th Assembly of the LWF at Evian 1970 with its theme "Sent 

into the world" was deeply involved in searching for the meaning of 
mission for Lutheran churches and for the LWP. The mission mandate 
was seen as a comprehensive mandate belonging to the whole Church 
and therefore also the whole of LWF with all of its departments. 


In the restructuring implemented after the Evian Assembly the CCC 
succeeded the former CWM, carrying on its main thrust together with 
several other tasks. The emphasis stressed at Evian, that mission 
belongs to the whole of LWF, was in fact one element which con- 
tributed to leaving out the world "mission" from the name of the 
new commission. A fear however was also expressed, that the 
distinctive element of mission as an obligation to bring the Gospel 
+o those who have not heard it, might be lost if the substance of 
mission is reduced into such a functional concept as church coopera- 
iion or is interpreted in too comprehensive terms, 


Soon after Evian another concern about the nature of mission was 
voiced, The Executive Committee of the Evangelical Church Mekane 
Yesus (ECMY) raised in its now famous letter to the LWF, questions 
about the interrelationship between proclamation and human develop- 
ment and expressed a concern regarding the apparent weakening of the 


evangelistic dimension. An international discussion ensued culminating 


in the Nairobi consultation in 1974. It was specifically asked 
whether the current department structure of the LWF night jeopardize 
efforts to present the Good News in its totality by implying too 
sharp a division between evangelism and service. 


As a result of the debate the conviction that mission belongs to the 
whole church and that it is directed to the whole human being and 
human condition was greatly strengthened in the LWP. Whatever 
functional division of labour is applied, the mission obligation 
should set the tone to all functions of the LWF, 


Responses from member churches to the CCC inquiry on "Together in 
Mission" since Adelaide continued to underline the concern that 
LWF manifest in all its work the wholeness of mission, and that a 
strict separation between departments and their functions be 
avoided in the LWF. 


It is clearly assumed that a functional division of responsibilities 
between various units of the LWF is essential and that different 
approaches by such units of the LWF are inevitable. 


Furthermore, the responses remind the CCC of the urgency of the 
evangelistic task within the total mission of the church, as they 
point to the conviction that mission is not simply a task or 
function of the church but the very reason for its existence. 
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The evangelistic task within the total mission of the church 
cannot be abandoned without causing damage to the total ministry 
of the church. Consequently the CCC is urged to give more atten- 
tion to serving the member churches in this endeavour. 


With this background the CCC makes the following recommendations. 


It is RECOMMENDED ; (1) that the Executive Committee encourage all 
LWF Commissions and units to give priority 
to projects and programs which express 
an integrated view of the mission of the 
church, 


(2) that the General Secretary be requested 
to give concentrated attention to 
promoting inter-departmental staff con- 
sultation and cooperation, 


II. Revision of CCC Terms of Reference 


The present Terms of Reference of the CCC were laid down by the LWF 
Executive Committee and became effective after the 5th Assembly at 
Evian 1970. The CCC at its Adelaide meeting in 1975 initiated a 
self-evaluation as part of the "Together in Mission" study, the purpose 
of which was twofold : First, it aimed at examining in detail how 

far COC/DCC had fulfilled its present mandate. Second, it sought 

to clarify whether the Terms of Reference should be revised, and 

if so, in what way. In this self-evaluation the CCC was to be guided 
by its own experience of the work in 1970-76, and specifically by 

*he responses of churches to the paper and questionnaires on "Together 
in Mission", 


The study shows that the present Terms of Reference give plenty 

of scope for most of the concerns which member churches have expressed 
and on which they expect the CCC/DCC to give more emphasis. Here, 

for example, is expressed the need to provide a forum for consulta- 
tion and counselling on mission strategies and also to act as a 
catalytic agency and enabler. The present Terms of Reference do 
provide for a place for specialized mission agencies in the work of the 
CCC. Furthermore the present possibilities of all churches, big or 
small, rich or poor, to find themselves as equal partners in mission 
in the framework offered by the CCC, and to participate on equal 
footing in the planning and decision-making for the CCC endeavours, 
has been especially appreciated by churches in their evaluation 

of the present CCC mandate. 


In light of the study only some modifications ef the Terms of 
Reference are recommended. 


The adjustments recommended arise out of the following needs : 
it is evident that the goal of full partnership in handling mutual 
assistance needs to be spelled out, and that the remaining connota- 
tions of LWF as a donor agency dealing with recipient churches should 
be eliminated. (Terms of Reference, 2 b.) The role of the CCC in the 
mission endeavour of churches, aimed at reaching new areas and fields 
of witness, needs a clearer expression. Finally the recognition 

of the need of an effective study and research function to back up 
the planning and evaluation of the CCC work and to strengthen 
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the basis and effectiveness of the CCC services to churches should 
find an expression in the Terms of Reference. 


RECOMMENDED : to the Executive Committee that the present Terms 
of Reference of the CCC be amended as follows : 


(1) The present paragraph 2 b be replaced by the 
following : 


"Provide for mutual assistance through which 
LWF member churches, other related churches, 
and mission agencies, may strengthen each other 
and develop cooperation with ecumenical bodies 
in areas where Lutheran churches are involved. 


In dealing with financial, personnel, and other 
assistance, all member churches involved should 
be part of the decision making process, based 
upon mutually agreed criteria and procedures. 
In all mutual assistance, the goals of inter- 
dependence and self-reliance should be 
recognized." 


(2) The paragraph 2 à should read, 


"Provide for meetings of churches, mission 
agencies, and related organizations on a global 
or regional or sub-regional basis in consultation 
with other LWP Commissions", 


(3) The Paragraph 2 a should become 2 f and a new 2 e 
should be added as follows : 


"In view of the mission obligation of the Church, 
survey the possibilities for evangelistic 
outreach in the world, make recommendations for 
the involvement of member churches, and provide 
necessary coordination", 


(4) Paragraph f should become g and paragraph g 
become h. 


(5) A new paragraph i be added : 


"Conduct such research as is necessary for 
planning, implementation and evaluation of CCC 
activities", 


III. Regional, Sub-Regional and Special Consultations 


In 1970-76 the CCC sponsored a series of regional and sub-regional 
consultations which have been much valued by the member churches. 

The CCC also participated during this period in sponsoring several 
inter-departmental consultation on special issues, such as the Con- 
sultation on Proclamation and Human Development (1974) and on Lutheran 
Involvement in the Holy Land (1975) and cooperated in consultations 
sponsored by the Commission on Studies. However, meetings under LWF 

















sponsorship for the purpose of coordinating mission programs and 
policies in various geographical areas were discontinued after 
1970. 


Responses to the "Together in Mission" study expressed the desire 

of a number of churches in different regions for an expanded 

program of consultations that would make coordinated mission 
strategies possible. Two types of consultation are envisaged : 
representative consultations of member churches for comprehensive 
discussion of common policy issues in a given region or sub-region, 
and specialized consultations to deal with particular problems 

which a group of churches face or particular joint tasks in which 
they are or plan to be involved together. Both types of consultations 
should also guide the CCC in its policy and program development. 


VOTED : (1) that CCC sponsor, with a certain regularity, con- 
sultations of member churches in various regions and 
sub-regions, 


(2) that the main subjects for such consultations be 
worked out by the CCC on the basis of suggestions by 
the member churches of the respective areas, 


(3) that in the planning of such consultations attention be 
given to the impulses from the 6th Assembly, to issue 
related to mission and evangelism, and to concerns to 
other LWF commissions and units, 


(4) that in the case of each regional consultation, provision 
be made for inter-regional participation and communication 
and for the use of competent resource persons, 


(5) that CCC sponsor, according to the need expressed by 
member churches, specialized consultations focusing on 
particular problems, tasks, policies and strategies 
which a group of churches face in their mission endeavour, 


(6) that DCC staff be asked to draft a master plan for 
implementing these recommendations, including an overall 
rationale, a provisional schedule for suggested dates and 
locations for consultations to be held between 1977-84, 
and a proposed budget, and in consultation with the 
churches concerned and with other LWF departments to 
submit such a plan to the CCC meeting in 1978. 


IV. Study Functions of CCC/DCC 


At its 5th Assembly (Evian 1970) the LWF structured its operation 
into the three departments of Church Cooperation, World Service and 
Studies. Due ti a variety of factors, including the organizational 
separation between Church Cooperation and Studies, it has not been 
possible to meet the needs of both the Departments of Studies and 
Church Cooperation. Several of those who responded to the "Together 
in Mission" questionnaire called attention to this issue. 











RECOMMENDED : (1) that studies related to the fulfillment of 
the CCC Terms of Reference in so far as they 
relate to the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of CCC activities, be carried out by 
DCC; 


(2) that implications for staffing be referred 
to the new CCC for decision at its first meeting 
after the Assembly; 


and 


(3) that provisions be made for the regular sharing 
of the results of field studies and other practical 
research and of theological reflections and 
of missiological insights with member churches 
through the regular information organs of LWF 
as well as through special DCC publications. 


V. Church to Church Relationships 


Churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America have repeatedly expressed 
& strong desire for church to church relationships in preference 

*o being limited to church to mission board or mission society 
relationships. The CCC has been a valued instrument for promoting 
this concern. The integration of mission agencies into church 
structures or official recognition of them as churches! mission 
instruments has contributed to a call to rethink the whole question 
of relationships. 


Though many western world mission agencies began as independent 
mission societies, today matters have developed to a point where 
there are a variety of relationships between the churches of 
Europe and North America and those of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. These relationships include those of 


independent mission society - church, 
church-related mission society - church, 
church mission departments — church, 
church divisions — church, and 

church agency — church agency. 


Besides the present variety of mission agency/church relationships 
within LWF, another complication lies in some cases in the LWF 
national committee structures, For example, overseas churches find 
it difficult to be in contact with a church or churches through 
the national committee. Sometimes churches, their agencies and/or 
related groups find it difficult to establish contacts with the 
LWF or with their counterparts in other churches through their own 
national committee. 


VOTED : (1) that the DCC undertake a survey to the nature and 
status of existing relationships between member 
churches of the LWF; and provide encouragement and 
assistance to the churches in the further develop- 
ment and strengthening of such relationships 
consistent with the principles of self-reliance and 
partnership. 
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(2) that the CCC, in consultation with LWF member 
churches involved, explore the possibility of 
including in its programs the participation of the 
independent Lutheran mission societies and agencies 
that so desire. 


RECOMMENDED : (1) that member churches ensure that their relation- 
ships with the LWF be structured in such a way 
as to include the interests of all LWF units 
and that the work of LWF national committees, 
where they exist, be structured accordingly; 


(2) that the functions of the national committees 
be structured in such a way that concerned 
units of the related church or churches may be 
represented, 


VI. Ground Rules for Mutual Assistance 


The administration of mutual assistance has become increasingly 

complex due to the number of partners involved, the existence of 
multiple channels, and the importance of respecting established goals 
for self-reliance. Misunderstandings, conflicts, and harmful competition 
frequently result if prior agreement does not exist with regard to 
criteria, priorities, and the use of particular channels. CCC has a role 
to play not only as a multilateral channel for inter-church aid in its 
own right, but also as a liaison body seeking to coordinate the mutual 
assistance of member churches. The development of appropriate ground 
rules would do much to alleviate harmful tensions and misunderstandings 
and also foster greater cooperation for mission. 


VOTED : (1) that DCC begin preparations for regional consultations 

wm or workshops on "Criteria and Mechanisms for Mutual 
Assistance in an Era of Interdependent Relationships 
and Self-Reliance" to be held within the framework of 
consultations as mentioned under III of this document; 


(2) that a wide spectrum of representatives of interested 
member churches, mission agencies, national committees 
and ecumenical agencies be contacted for ideas and 
contributions; 


(3) that DCC staff be asked to submit a plan of implementa- 
tion of these resolutions to the CCC officers! meeting 
early in 1977. 


VII. World 





on 


The Foreign missionary movement in the 19th and early 20th centuries was 

a movement from the churches of Europe and North America to the peoples 

of Asia, Africa and Latin America. As churches in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America developed, the continuing needs for mission in word and deed 
throughout the world were recognized and international cooperative efforts 
developed under such cath words as "two way traffic", "internationalization 
of mission", and "six continent mission". Churches in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are not only involved in mission within their own borders 
but reaching out in a variety of trans-cultural and trans-national 

mission projects in near and distant lands. 
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From LWP member churches voices are being raised calling for a 
renewed evangelistic emphasis throughout the world. This emphasis 
should be planned and implemented in ways recognizing the 
responsibility of all LWF member churches to be involved in local 
and overseas mission with the contribution of their resources of 
people, money and insights. It is recognized that such evangelistic 
efforts should be carried out in cooperation with other Christian 
groupings. 


VOTED : (1) that CCC renew its offer to member churches and 

PE related agencies to serve as a channel of communica- 
tion and negotiation between churches and groups 
seeking either to offer or to receive further 
assistance in mission and evangelism; 


(2) that CCC reconsider in consultation with LWP member 
churches who are to be invited to its future meetings 
so that these meetings can more effectively serve 
member churches and their related agencies in the 
surveying of the possibilities for mission and 
evangelistic outreach in all regions of the world; 


(3) that the new CCC place Mission and Evangelism as a 
major item on the agenda of one of its early 
meetings after the 6th Assembly; 


(4) that DCC staff be asked to begin preparations for a 
comprehensive plan of implementation of the paragraph 
2 e of the proposed new Terms of Reference, to be 
submitted to the new CCC. 
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Identity Study 


THE INVOLVEMENT IN AND RESPONSE TO THE STUDIES ON THE IDENTITY OF THE CHURCH 
AND ITS SERVICE TO THE WHOLE HUMAN BEING BY THE LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN AFRICA AND 
MADAGASCAR 


The following report on the studies on the identity of the church and 

its service to the whole human being, which were conducted under the super- 
vision of the Department of Studies of the Lutheran World Federation, 

is especially limited to the Lutheran Churches in Africa and Madagascar. 


Most of the studies were directly initiated by the churches in Africa 

and Madagascar with the Department of Studies providing the consultative 
services vheré and when they were needed. The studies were mostly carried 

out by church committees, diocesan or synodical committees, church institutes 
and church and society committees. The committees carried on the studies 

with congregations, church or diocesan - synodical and districts, church 
research units and consultants, from seminaries and universities. The 

studies were conducted on different church levels such as churches, synods, 
dioceses, congregations, seminars and church institutions and groups. 


As the studies were initiated by the churches themselves, the planning, 
development criticisms and reactions, findings, goals and follow-up were 
the responsibility of the churches, synods, dioceses and church institutions 
concerned. The final reports of the studies in the different churches 

were sent directly to the Department of Studies office in Geneva. This 

was so partly because the findings had to be shared with other Lutheran 
churches, which were engaged in the studies in other regions of the 

member churches of the Lutheran World Federation. The findings from the 
different self studies were shared by the churches through the three 
international consultations which were held in Addis Abeba (1974), Bossey/ 
Geneva (1975) and Arusha (Tanzania) (1976). It would appear that, to a 
certain extent, there has been little exchange, cooperation and sharing of 
the study experiences of the churches within their own regions before they 
were brought to the three international consultations which have been 
enumerated above. Such exchange, cooperation and sharing among churches 

of the same region, before the international meeting, would help the 
churches to be more sensitive and realistic about their own regional 
situations and needs, before they move on to the international concerns. 
On the other hand, even if it was not the Department of Studies which 
initiated studies in the member churches of the Federation, it has certainly 
succeeded in bringing them into more cooperation with one another through 
the international consultations on these studies. 
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The response of the churches 





Most of the member churches of the Lutheran World in Africa and Madagascar 
both participated in the studies and sent delegates to the three 
international consultations which were mentioned above. 


The churches studied' the following : self-support in parish life and 
central church administration (Liberia); attitudes of Christians 

towards crucial issues of church and society; the St. Peter's by the Lake 
congregation in its search for its place within the South African Lutheran 
churches; the German language in rural Lutheran congregations (these 

three from South Africa); the church and development through education; the 
church and the equipping of personnel; the church's attitude towards 
polygamy; the church and its institutions; the church identity and resources; 
the church and self-reliance; the indigenisation of the church (all these 
from Ethiopia); the participation of women and youth in the total witness 
and service of the church (North-Western diocese); marriage and family 

life (Eastern and Coastal Synod), team ministry (Central Synod), the 
identity of the church and resources (Arusha Synod) (all from Tanzania). 


Self-support (Liberia) 


The Lutheran Church in Liberia had been working on the question of self- 
support in parish life and central church administration since 1971, later 
joining the ecclesiological study. The question of self-support was 
adopted by the Executive Council of the Church with the aim that by 1982 
the Church would be completely self-supporting.This resulted from the fact 
that the Church had been largely dependent for much of its work on subsidy 
from the West. The church of Liberia set up procedures which were to 

help the parishes to report on offerings and other income regularly and 
began to study subsidies, income and expenditure. The results show an 
increase in the church share of costs from 25 % in 1972 to 40 % in 1975. 
Progress already made by the church towards self-support has encouraged 
greater commitment among the members of the Lutheran Church in Liberia. 
This should be an example for all the Lutheran churches in Africa and 
Madagascar, especially those which, so far, have not set goals for complete 
self-support in a predetermined fairly short period of time. 








thiopia) 








The identity of the church and its resources has been raised by the Mekane 
Yesus Church through the Addis Abeba Synod. The Synod is struggling to find 
ways of making the congregations completely self-reliant within a period 
of, say, ten years. The Synod has sensitised the congregations to the need 
for self-reliance by emphasising education for self-reliance, voluntary 
service and economic contributions. There is also a plan to continue with 
the study work and seminars. 
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The Western Synod of the same church has raised the same concern of 
self-reliance for the congregations. The Synod is trying to realise 
self-reliance by bringing to the attention of its congregations the need 
for voluntary service, monthly contributions and for each congregation 
to prepare its own budget in accordance with its resources. The church 
through its self-study has also found that indigenisation is imperative. 
The staff and the curriculum of the Seminary is to be Africanised. It is 
hoped that all Lutherans in Africa and Madagascar will do the same. 


The equipping of personnel for the church ministry and service 





This concern has been raised by the North Western, Western Wollega Bethel 

and Addis Ababa Synods of the Mekane Yesus Church. In the North Western 

Synod, the concern has been expressed about the lack of adequate Christian 
education. Such inadequacy has resulted in people joining the Church out 

of personal interests, such as expecting to be paid money, a situation which 
was especially prevalent in the past. There are those who turn to Christianity 
with the expectation of getting a job and education for their children. 


The need for better equipped personnel in the Western Wollega Bethel Synod 
has been indicated by its inability to handle the church's money. This 

has resulted in reluctance among church members to offer and pay tithes 

to their respective congregations. Better leadership and skilled handling 
of finances would be expected to encourage congregations to be more 
committed in tithing and offering so that the congregations and the whole 
church would be led into more self-reliance. 


In the Addis Ababa Synod, the need for equipping personnel for church 
ministry has been found more in the area of ministering to town congregations. 
Better educated and qualified pastors are needed to preach to and teach 

the more enlightened town dwellers and educated youngsters. Since the 

church is both rural and urban, candidates for church ministry should be 
recruited from both areas. 


The participation of youth in the total witness and service of the Church 





This concern has been raised by the self-study of the North Western Diocese 

of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. The study committee of 

the Diocese finds that it is one of the burning issues because participation 

of youth in the total witness and service of the church is inadequate. 

The self-study has been conducted in order to find out to what extent and 

in what areas youth are involved in the work of the church. The committee 

brings to the attention of those concerned the following : youth should be 
helped and encouraged towards leadership and they should not be silenced by older 
people vho are afraid of losing their power. The committee also points out 

that young people should not look down upon church work. 
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The Committee will try its best to encourage further studies on the church 
and youth and continue its work until people really understand how to solve 
the problem of youth participation in the total witness and service 

of the Church. This appears to agree with what has been said about the 
Addis Ababa Synod, that the recruiting for the church ministry should 
involve all levels and areas of church life and work. 





This is one of the burning issues in most, if not all, the Lutheran and 
other churches in Africa and Madagascar. In the self-studies, the Western 
Synod of the Mekane Yesus Church gave special attention to the attitude of 
the church towards polygamy as one of the forms of marriage acceptable 

in Ethiopian-African society. The Western Synod concludes that the Bible 
has a clear tendency towards monogamy but, on the other hand, has no 
objection to polygamy. The Synod, as a result, finds that the church should 
accept polygamists into baptism and full membership. The church, however, 
should prevent Christians from entering into polygamous marriages. This 
approach of the Western Synod is the same as that which was adopted by 

the Lutheran Church in Liberia more than twenty-five years ago. It would 
appear that most churches, sooner or later, will move in the same direction 
for this is one of the ways in which the churches mission can be open 

to African life and culture. Since, according to the Western Synod, 

the Bible is not against polygamy, why should it prevent Christians from 
entering polygamy ? 


The attitudes of Christians towards crucial social issues 





This study was undertaken by the Southern Africa Lutheran churches. The data 
show that 94 % of the constituency of the church consider that society 
practises racial antagonism and that racial aggression is highest among 
Christians who have never experienced inter-racial worship. It shows too 
that the Church is, to a large extent, judged by the contribution it has made 
to education of black people and that white Christians have a tendency 

to separate politics from all other spheres of life. Racialism, it appears, 
is causing alienation in the South African churches : the churches, 

as a result, lack credibility. The self-study points out the following : 

the churches should facilitate inter-racial fellowship, especially worship 
services. The churches should also assess the contribution they can make 

to the education of black people and should also devote attention to 

the problems arising from the separation of politics from,all other 

spheres of life. 
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The participation of women in the totel witness and service of the church 





This is one of the burning issues that the self-study of the North Western 
Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania has raised. 

The self-study has shown that participation is unsatisfactory and has listed 
its concerns in order to enable the diocese and the church to move in 

the right direction. Changes are needed in the areas of culture : the 
bride-price system should be abolished, more women should be voted into 
politics, monogamous marriages and equality within marriage should be 
promoted and all should be given the possibility of expressing themselves; 
female leadership in both the church and society should be promoted; 
education possibilities for girls should be improved. Both men and women 
should profit from the work that is done. The church should help and 
encourage women towards leadership, women's association in the diocese 
should be strengthened and women should be given equal representation 

with men on all levels within the church. Women should stop feeling 
inferior to men and they should encourage each other to fight for their 
identity. The church should give more attention to religious education. 
This self-study says that monogamous marriage should be promoted, 

but says very little on what the church should do about baptism and 

church membership for pre-baptism polygamists. This would appear to differ 
from the position which was adopted by the Lutheran Church in Liberia 

more than 25 years ago and which has also been taken by the Western Synod 
of the Mekane Yesus Church of Ethiopia. 


Marriage instability in the changing society 





This self-study was undertaken in the Eastern and Coastal Synod of the 
Evengalical Lutheran Church in Tanzania. The study group consisted of 
pastors, church social workers and lay people with three professional 
advisers, all of whom tried to discover the root causes of marriage 
instability. Reports from pastors, evangelists and parish workers'meetings, 
marriage reconciliation boards, social welfare offices, district courts 
and articles in periodicals and newspapers were used as sources to develop 
questionnaires for seminars, interviews with church members and visitations 
in congregations. The study group chose the participatory method because 

it allows learning for both research people and target groups. 


The self-study group identified three types of marriage : civil, Christian 

and traditional. It was discovered that a lot of problems arise from 
differences in the religious, cultural and economic background of the 

partners. There are also tensions arising from the transition. Migration 

to follow work leads to the separation of couples and the search for 
employment results in many wives being left behind. When the husbands get jobs, 
some of them find new wives. Where a husband brings his wife into the city, 
extra-marital relationships often endanger marriage stability. Family 

planning also sometimes leads to conflict, some husbands misunderstand 

the intention of family planning and see only that it gives women opportunities 
to have sexual relations with other men; but the intention of family planning 
is for the alleviation of stress for married women. Having created a greater 
awareness and understanding for the problems of marriage and instability 

in Christian homes, the church has prepared itself to respond more helpfully 
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to marriage instability and to strengthen Christian family life. 


A study of the St. Peter's by the Lake Congregation (South Africa) 





This self-study was conducted in the context of the congregation's search 
for its place within the South African Lutheran churches. The congregation 
has clearly expressed a comprehensive understanding of the church and its 
mission. As the congregation is predominantly white, it sought contacts 
with other white congregations, but it felt that these were hindering its 
mission. As a result, it is now exploring the possibility of joining 

the other predominant non-white Lutheran churches of South Africa. The 
conclusions drawn by this self-study are that the way the mission task 

is understood is of importance in the search for the identity of the church 
and its service; that the structures of the church should first and foremost 
serve the proclamation of the Gospel in the South African setting; that the 
present division within the Lutheran family is a hindrance to the discovery 
of the true identity and the mission of the church and that Lutheran churches 
should be structured in such a way that good communication and joint action 
is made possible whatever the background. 


A study of the German language in rural Lutheran congregations (South Africa) 





This self-study investigated congregations with descendants of missionaries, 
mission colonists or later immigrants. They were influenced by the Hermannsburg 
revival movement under Ludwig Harms. The investigation took as its starting 
point the observation that German-speaking students from these congregations 
find it more difficult to acquire an adequate knowledge of modern German 

than do those students who speak English as their mother tongue. It has been 
observed that the errors and deviations from the modern German language 

that appear among these students follow certain patterns and that the students, 
as soon as they come home, adapt themselves very quickly to the code of ethics, 
behaviour and opinions which are current there. This shows that the language 
gives the members of the group a deep sense of belonging together. It protects 
the group against undesirable and disturbing influences and does not 
facilitate communication with outside people. All this means that the language 
strengthens the tendency to regard the church and the world as separate 
entities, as well as reinforcing anti-ecumenical tendencies and rejecting new 
ideas which do not comply with the thinking of the community. The self-studies 
in the South African Lutheran churches point to the political, social and 
economic relevance of the church as an institution. They raise such questions 
as : how can the church become an instrument of God's forgiving power and 
renewal in Christ in all spheres of life ? 


Most, if not all of these self-studies by the Lutheran churches in Africa and 
Madagascar were discussed at the last international consultation held in Arusha, 
Tanzania from 10 to 18 October, 1976. There were also studies which are not 
reported here, such as those undertaken by the Lutheran church in Madagscar 

and those conducted by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania on the 
identity of the church and its resources (Synod of Arusha Region), the churen 
and ujamaa villages (North Eastern Diocese) and the study on team ministry 
(Central Synod). Those studies, however, were verbally reported to the 
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respective regional group discussions at the Arusha international consultation. 
The Lutheran churches'delegates from Africa and Madagascar were divided into 
two discussion groups. South Africa and Latin America were also grouped 
together due to the fact that churches in both areas face largely similar 
challenges and concerns. The other group consisted of East Africa and West 
Africa. 


We have learnt and can still learn many things from these self-studies of 

the identity of the church and its service to the whole human being. Positively 
speaking, the church is already in Africa and Madagascar, thanks to the work 
of those pioneer missionaries from both Europe and North America who both 
proclaimed the Gospel and undertook social services, such as education, 

medical work, etc. 


Negatively speaking, the church is not completely at home in Africa and 
Madagascar. It is still a foreign church and, as a result, it lacks credibility 
and relevance to their settings. It is not indigenised either in terms of 
structure or personnel. Economically, it is neither self-supporting nor 
independent and - as a result - lacks credibility politically, socially, 
economically and culturally and it is not relevant to the settings of Africa 
and Madagascar. It is still very far away from creating the All Africa Lutheran 
Federation and it is unrealistic to have concern for the whole world when 

the churches dd not have proper knowledge of their non culture or of their 

own continent. This means that there is an urgent need to orientate the churches 
in Africa and Madagascar towards greater self-reliance in culture, finances 

and personnel instead of continuing dependence on the churches in the West. 
This is so because unless the churches in Africa and Madagascar are completely 
self-reliant, for their life, work, mission and service in culture, finance and 
personnel, they will not be in a position to take realistic responsibility 

for their physical and spiritual needs. The churches will continue to be 

"their master's voice" of the churches, mission societies and other donor 
agencies in the West. Self-reliance would enable the Lutheran churches of 
Africa and Madagascar, first of all, to turn to each other and to those 

in Asia and Latin America for support and advice in financial, material and 
personnel matters, before they turn to churches mission societies and donor 
agencies in the West, which dominate through support in these matters. 

Before the churches in Africa and Madagascar become completely self-supporting 
and self-reliant for their life, work and mission service are unrealistic and it 
is indeed impossible to speak of "interdependence" between the churches in 

the West and those in Africa and Madagascar. Money is power; more money is 

also more power to support as well as to dominate those who are supported. 

This is natural. Most of Africa and Madagascar has been freed from colonial 
domination by the West. But it would appear that the churches here may continue 
in the foreseeable future to be dominated by the churches, mission societies 
and other donor agencies from the West in finances, material support and 
personnel. In order to realise the self-support and self-reliance of the 
churches, it would appear there is a need for centres for studies, research and 
consultative services here in Africa and Madagascar for our churches here. 
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Such experiences should be shared with the churches in Asia and Latin 
America before they are shared with the North Atlantic churches. Advisors 
to the studies, research and consultative service should be Latin Americans, 
Asians and Africans. The churches here should also be moving towards 
exploring the possibility of forming an All Africa Lutheran Federation. 


The following are the reports and recommendations from the Arusha International 
Consultation held from 10 to 18 October, 1976, by the South Africa and 

Latin America, and East and West Africa discussion groups. The recommendations 
were from the whole consultation, resulting from what was reported by 

the two discussion groups mentioned above. 


Latin America and Southern Africa 





I. The analogy of the extended family can be applied in the Southern African 
(Namibia and Republic of South Africa) situation only after considerable 
modification. In both areas, the forces of creative change are most 
strongly present amongst the youth, whose parents and grandparents 
represent in general the elements of reaction and resistance to change. 
Moreover, we note the text "Anyone who does not hate father and mother 
cannot be my disciple". 


Many of our young Christians feel that a revival of traditional tribal 
kinship systems would be a retrograde step. 


We note with concern that our young Christians often do not find much 
fellowship, or connection between their social concern and the liturgical 
and other parish activities and are tempted to seek these outside 

the church and family. This applies in both Latin America and Southern 
Africa. Thus the church is becoming increasingly remote from life. 


Recommend: 





1, That the liturgy should be revised to make it less a repetition of 
archaic cultural forms and more the celebration of God's present 
liberating activity in human society. 


2. That Lutherans in Southern Africa should be encouraged to provide 
sufficient opportunities for joint worship services and the celebration 
of Holy Communion, in order to let white and black Christians 
experience in the fellowship of a new community the reconciling and 
liberating presence of Christ in the sacrament. 


II. Historically, various regions of Southern Africa were evangelized by 
different mission societies based in Germany, Scandinavia and North 
America. At that time, Southern Africa was itself divided into different 
states and the serious consequences of these ecclesiological divisions 
could not be foreseen. 











III. 
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However, the lack of unity in the mission efforts of the Lutheran 
mission societies and the general lack of reflection on the concept 

of the church, its unity and its mission, created a predisposition 
towards the toleration of racial and social divisions and discrimination 
which are now a source of grave concern. 


More than a decade of effort at overcoming these divisions has achieved 
only partial success. To some extent, this is due to the continuation of 
structural divisions in overseas church organisations. The lack of awareness 
of the effects of these structural divisions and problems has been 
aggravated by the theological arguments, sometimes with reference to the 
Lutheran confessions, that matters of church structure are peripheral 

and do not effect the essence of church life. 


Recommendations 


1. We commend the four churches (ELCSA S.E., Transvaal Region, Cape Orange 
Region and Tswana Region) which have responded to the LWF and FELCSA 
study programme of ecclesiology and the political witness of the church, 
by making contact with one another and finally uniting. This has also 
broadened their ecumenical engagement with other South African churches, 
has deepened their social commitment and caused their overseas partner 
church organizations to reconsider and reorganize the structures. We recom- 
mend that this pattern of development should be encouraged elsewhere. 


2. We recommend the continuation of praxis-related ecclesiological studies 
and exchange of experiences with other churches. 


We recommend that the current LWF eccleeiological study be enriched by 
taking more account of the ecumenical dimension of the Lutheran 
confession and the ecumenical commitment of the Lutheran churches in 
their social contexts. 


w 


Most of what we have recommended in our groups and in this study programme 
as & whole needs to be transmitted to the church at the local parish level. 
This involves an education programme. 


We find that there already exists within the Study Department of the LWF 
a Division for Christian Fducation which has at its call considerable 
resources and expertise. 


We also find that there are difficulties and obstacles in the way of the 
educational experts who try to reach the church at the local parish level. 


These obstructions are sometimes institutional (for example, poor organization 
at the level of individual churches) and sometimes involve problematic 
relationships between pastors and people. Decision-making processes and 

the structures within which these operate are a further source of difficulty. 
We commend study document 25/13 of ECLC in Brazil with special reference 

to relationship between pastors and parish. 
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Iv. 





We find that there are two possible policies with regard to sharing 

our studies and findings with the whole church. The first involves an 
attempt to launch and maintain a large educational drive which attempts to 
reach all people more or less at once. The second aims at establishing 
and reaching small innovative groups or cells. We favour the second. 


We also find that the only form of Christian education which will meet 
present requirements must have the following features : 


1. It must be "permanent", i.e. the learning process never ceases. 


2. It must be "context? al", i.e. related to the real life situation 
of the people - this is one reason why it must be "permanent". 

3. It must be "comprehensive", i.e. include all age groups, pastors and 
people. 

4, In its educational program, the Bible needs to be understood in its 


original context so that its full relevance to our day can be clearly 
pero&ved. Luther's writings and catechisms also need to be understood 
in their original social and religious context in order to be relevant 
for our own day. 


5. It is very important to pay attention to education in the relevance 
of the Gospel to human relations in the social, political and economic 
spheres. 


Recommendation 
That a programme of "permanent", "comprehensive", "contextual" Christian 


education be launched. 


In our examination of Church structures, we discovered that the giving 
and receiving of money can have a negative or positive effect on finding 
and implementing structures appropriate to the mission of the church. 


By "mission", ve mean the process of understanding, proclaiming and 
practising the Gospel in all dimensions of life. 


We noted the danger of failing to bear witness to justice and human dignity 
by paying inequitable wages to church workers. 


We also noted the danger of converting church workers into a comfortable 
middle or even upper class in relation to their parishes. 


1. That the churches everywhere investigate their salary-structures and 
where necessary ensure that these are equitable. 


2. That the churches take account of the experiences of other churches 
which have faced this problem. 
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East and West Africa Region 
I. Dependency 
A. Question of the world market 


How can the Northern churches be stimulated to press for world 
markets which are fair and advantageous to the Third World ? 


a) It was emphasised that church leaders in the North be requested 
to stimulate their constituency to work for a fair and just 
world market system. 


b 


That churches in the region seek to influence such organizations 
as the East Africa Community to seek new markets within Africa 
or the Fast. 


c) The world monetary (and economic) system needs the churches! 
influence for change so that imbalances can be lessened. 


4) That church structure in our region be analysed to see how dependent 
we are on the world market (monetary) system and/or on the local 
indigenous market system. 

Recommendations 


1. We request our brothers and sisters from the North to stimulate the 
conscience of the constituency toward a more just and equitable 
world market system. 


2. We further request the churches of the South to redefine the structures 
of administration and ministry that they have adopted in regard to 
the question of dependency. 


B. Educat 





n 





There vas a feeling that there is a dependence on the West for education. 
Yet a problem has been felt with the assimilation back into the 
political, economic and cultural background of the countries 
representatives. Yet there was & consciousness present that being 
independent does not mean being cut off from the rest of the educational 
world. 


Recommendations 


1. Training for church personnel is best done within regions with 
similar political/economic positions. 


2. That church-related schools should have as wide an interdiscipline 
curriculum as possible to insure a wholeness in the educational 
process. 
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II. 





We seek to keep the door open for workers from overseas to cooperate 
in the mission of the church. This is not to say that we are 
dependent on their presence but we do seek their gifts/talents 

to assist in the growth of the church and fulfillment of its mission. 
We feel a need for an interdependent stance with regard to personnel 
and finance within the Lutheran family to fulfill the mission 

of the Lord in the world. 


Recommendations 


1. That through the LWF structure, ways be sought to ensure and enable 
a two-way traffic between churches in its mission imperative. 


2, That this need is amplified to enable closer cooperation within 
the regional churches to work at mission within and between regions 
(especially Africa/Asia). 


Adaptation 


1. The church cannot avoid adaptation. Adaptation will either be conscious 
or unconscious. In its adaptation, the church must not lose its 
identity. As an example, the adaptation to polygamy was pointed out : 
while polygamists may become christians, the churches in Ethiopia 
and Liberia have clearly stated that christians may not become 
polygamists. 


The church must also maintain its institutional identity, not only 
with regard to preaching, teaching and evangelism (kerygma), but 

also with regard to fellowship (koinonia) and its help to others 
(diaconia). The church becomes engaged in society through its 
educational programmes. Catechetical instruction, Christian literature, 
radio, etc. It can only play a prophetic role if it maintains its 
identity. We recommend that the churches in East and West Africa 
engage in a study of adaptation in various cultural contexts at 

all levels. 


w 


Churches anywhere are affected by the political and economic situations 
of which they are a part. Therefore, it is natural for the church 

in any given country to adapt to that society's political and 

economic system. Involvement, however, must be through a selective 
process based on Christian principles. Adaptation can never go 

so fer as to deny the unity of the church above and beyond the borders 
of political and economic systems. 
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Cultural adaptation 


Cultural adaptation by the churches to their environment was 
welcomed. In particular the use of the local or national music 
and poetry in worship. It was agreed that greater cultural 
adaptation be sought in liturgy. 


It was recommended that the churches of this region engage in 

a critical evaluation of their theological identity as expressed 
through liturgy, art, architecture, dance, etc. and that cultural 
adaptation and identity be promoted through seminars and scholarships. 


It is envisaged that the study process 


) be undertaken within each individual church, 

) inelude exchange of insights between the churches, 

include review of the way in which the results of study are 
implemented. 


o 


Rev JUDAH KIWOVELE 


For recommendations, please see Edited Report, page 228. 
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Community Development 
Service 


CDS was established in 1962 to increase the partnership among LWF 
member churches and promote a sharing of resources and experience 
in the field of development, Since then CDS has received many 
applications and the CDS Governing Committee has approved 690 
projects from some 45 countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
in an amount of some 70 million US dollars; 29 different agencies 
provided these funds, 


The role of CDS is to receive and evaluate projects that are church- 
owned, church-related or church-endorsed and submit them to its 
Governing Board, and if this Board approves them, to relate agencies 
for funding. However, CDS is more than a channel for monetary 
assistance. It maintains international contacts, helps sharing 
experiences, enables personal encounters, and assists in every other 
way possible. The CDS Governming Board is composed of representatives 
from five continents. The Chairman is Mr. Joel Ngeiyamu from Tanzania. 
From the beginning, CDS has followed the principle that it should be 
the churches in Africa, Asia and Latin America who carry the responsi- 
bility for the planning, execution and future running of a project. 
CDS has always tried to help the applicant to think through clearly 
what needs he wanted to meet, how exactly a project should be conceived, 
what its goals were, if there were enough personnel and operating 
costs. We asked our partners to make sure that an application would be 
of high priority in its given situation, that it would fit in the 
national plan and that it would serve the needy, regardless of 

race, colour, sex or creed. 


Projects can be in many fields. Our categories include rural develop- 
meni, agriculture, water supply, infrastructure or projects combining 
all of these elements, There are the health services, both in the 
curative and in the preventive field, aiming at better health care 

in addition to assistance to the sick. A major engagement was in 
education which comprises schools and hostels, vocational training, 
workshops, etc. 


When we look at the future I would like to mention one element 
that has been of increasing importance to us in CDS : It is that 
we need a still closer communication and cooperation in our common 
work. We are tremendously grateful for a meeting like this which 
brings together a large number of those who are working together. 
As most of you may know, during the last two years we in CDS have 
revised our criteria and at four different occasions have shared 
them with all our partners so that we would really take into 
account their wishes and their wisdom. These criteria point to 

a number of changes that have grown out of the past work and which 
are commonly accepted. These are e.g. the fact that agricultural 
wrok should be strengthened and fully take into account marketing, 
storage facilities and economic conditions in the country; curative 
medical work should be broadened to comprehensive primary health 
care; education should go beyond formal education and prepare 
students to face the future with knowledge and intelligence 

to enable them to earn their living; vocational training without 
provision of jobs is raising false hopes, etc. 
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For me personally one of the most significant changes in the past 
years has been that we have understood that development is not 
only a social-economic improvement, but a change in outlook and 
attitude. 


Many of us had been stimulated by the letter of the Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia and the subsequent LWF-sponsored 
Consultation in Nairobi on Proclamation and Human Development which 
made again clear to us that these two are inseparable, We have all 
come to understand that the preparation of the beneficiaries is very 
essential, and it is most interesting to note from reports of many 
churches how plans and projects are being discussed and developed 
with the people they are designed to serve. Then such a project 
will have much more meaning to them and respond not only to their 
needs but also to their desires, We know that sometimes projects 
in the past have been more beneficial to middle-class or already 
somewhat advanced groups, whereas there is a justified plea today 
to serve "the poorest of the poor". 


Many churches have also become more conscious during the past 
years that planning and administration are of prime importance. 
There is a growing need and interest to coordinate activities, 
including those in the development field. Since there may be the 
risk of new dependencies as far as operating costs are concerned, 
efforts are necessary to strengthen self-reliance, and each project 
should have a self-reliance aspect aiming at the involvement of 
people also with regard to an own capital contribution and the will 
and ability to maintain a project. 


Often the required knowledge and technical know-how is not easily 
accessible, and we have tried to assist through developing handbooks 
which give information on existing efforts and reference addresses 
in many countries. Both CDS and our supporting agencies try to be as 
flexible as possible and fully realize that during the years the 
political situation in many countries has changed. 


In August 1976, two CDS staff members were invited by the Malagasy 
Lutheran Church to participate in the first workshop on development 
involving the whole church. The theme was "The Church in Face of the 
Contemporary Revolution" which shows the wide perspective in which 
the Malagasy Lutheran Church sees development. The 70 participants 
of the workshop which took place in Antsirabé, Madagascar, included 
representatives from all seven regional synods and the various 
departments of the church. There were pastors, physicians, 
agronomists, youth, women. Invitations were also sent to the Church 
of Jesus Christ and the Malagasy Protestant Federation, overseas churches 
and CDS. Two representatives from the Evangelical Church of Cameroon 
took part in the workshop and visited not only a number of projects 
in Madagascar afterwards, but were also welcome guests in Tanzania, 
Kenya and Ethiopia, 
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In the final report from the Malagasy Workshop it is stated : 

"The subject was chosen so as to reflect the Church's witness in a 
rapidly changing society. The theme was an attempt to discover the 
reality of the Gospel concerning the salvation of the whole man, 

and of all men." During the seven days seven subjects were discussed : 
"The experience of the past and the outlook for ihe future", "Promoting 
adequate Rural Development", "The value of the Church's Medical 
Ministry", "The work of the International Labour Organisation for 

the Integration of the Handicapped Persons in Society", "The Proclamation 
of the Gospel", "Cultural Renewal and Development", "Leadership 
Training". (Full documentation in English and French will soon be 
available at CDS upon request.) 






Throughout the week one was impressed by the extremely friendly 
atmosphere, by the dynamism of the participants and their active 
participation. It became clear that, although the seven subjects each 
had a particular form, they really formed a single whole, reflecting 
the burning aspirations of a generation whose desire to serve the 
neighbour and to love God is based on faith. This living faith makes 
these men and women into coworkers with God for the renewal of 
Malagasy Society, which is threatened by poverty and famine, ignorance 
and superstition. It was agreed that new times call for new people 
and new methods, that long-term planning is necessary, as well as 
good coordination of all the work, both in the technical field and 

in the administration. 


Why are the churches engaged in development ? Why not leave it to 
specialized agencies like the United Nations, FAO, the Red Cross ? 
We firmly believe that churches are our best partners, because they 
are in the country concerned, they know the people, the languages, 
the traditions and taboos and the ways how things can be done. But 
we also believe that no technical knowledge, goodwill and money i 
enough to achieve what we understand by development. If we go by 
very realistic standards development is impossible, and many people 
during the last development decade have been shaken in their faith 
because poor countries have become poorer. But our faith in God's 
love and salvation also is with us when we assist people in an 
apparently material way only. If we believe in human dignity and 
equality irrespective of race, creed, sex or achievement, we know 
that these values are drawn from our belief in God as Creator of 

all mankind. We are called "to take care of my brother", and Christ's 
death and resurrection gives us hope. 


CHRISTA HELD 





For recommendations on CDS, please see 


Edited Report, page 227 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SERVICE (CDS) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


a. Theological Preface 
1) God the Creator 


2 


3 


) 


Human dignity and equality, irrespective of race, sex, creed, 
national origin or achievement, are some of the values drawn 
from God's revelation of Himself as Creator. God's commission 
to us and the undeserved honour conferred on us by the invit- 
ation to become His responsible stewards underline these 
values and give meaning to creative development service. 

(Gen 1.27/28) 


The fallen creation 


Creation has been threatened by destruction and disaster since 
the Fall, when man and woman broke the original relationship 
with God. In consequence of their distrust of the Creator's 
goodness and the refusal to obey and give thanks to Him, human 
relationships are seriously distrubed by individual sins and 
sins of corporate or structural nature. Envy and greed result 

in human strife, oppression and the selfish exploitation of 
others and of earthly resources. The question "Shall I take care 
of my brother?" (Gen 4.9) has global implications. In these God 
confronts all people with His judgement. 


The new creation in Christ 


God's Law condemns every misuse of His creation; yet in His 
patience He continues to sustain the world. He recognizes and uses 
groups and individuals for His good purposes, regardless of their 
religion or social status. However, the decisive removal of the 
burden of guilt is brought about by our Lord's sacrificial suffer- 
ing and death. Christ, identifying himself with every human being, 
caring for the sick and the poor, the suffering and the oppressed, 
through His Church invites every person into a new fellowship with 
God and neighbours, near and far. Thus in thankfulness and joy, 

the sharing of Communion takes on a new dimension as Christ's real 
presence and His forgiveness generate an outgoing love. "There is 
nothing for anyone to boast of. For we are God's handiwork, created 
in Christ Jesus to devote ourselves to the good deeds for which God 
has designed us" (Eph 2.10). Christ is deeply concerned that the 
physical and spiritual needs of all people are met. His earthly life 
was one of service and of obedience to the Cross. 
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4) Acting in confidence and hope 





All people, including those who do not believe in Christ, are 
called by God to adopt a sharing life style, which challenges 
selfish material abundance and dehumanizing structures. God 
demands justice and is at work in all spheres of private life, 
nation building and world community renewal attempts. Even so, 
human efforts of improvement cannot bring about the Kingdom of 
God. Rather, Christians are convinced about The Final Victory 
over all destructive and evil forces because of Christ and His 
resurrection from the dead; these give hope, courage and power 
to launch out bravely but humbly with a global ministry in 
obedience to the Creator - at the same time expecting the ful- 
filment of His eternal promise of "new heavens and a new earth 
in which righteousness dwells" (2 Pet 3.13). 


The CDS programme challenges the churches to practise - on a 
global scene - the new life granted by God in Christ. 


b. CDS Objectives 


PURPOSE 


INTEGRAL HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESS 


FOCUS 


INVOLVEMENT 


DIALOGUE 


CDS is an instrument of the Lutheran 
churches to encourage development work 
in global partnership. 


CDS should respond positively to projects 
which stress integral human development 


CDS should help the churches to stimulate 
Christian witness through projects which 
improve social and economic conditions. 


Special emphasis should be placed upon 
projects involving the poorest members of 
society. 


CDS should place high priority on develop- 
ment projects that reflect known needs and 
work with rather than for the people concern- 
ed. 


CDS should also facilitate regional work- 
shops which encourage the South/South 
dialogue. 
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ECUMENICAL COOPERATION - Upon request and in consultation with 
other ecumenical bodies, CDS should 
also stand ready to consider assisting 
ecumenical development projects sub- 
mitted by such agencies. 


SELF-RELIANCE AND Projects should be based on self-reliance 
AWARENESS-BUILDING and a sense of awareness in the local 
community for socio-economic development. 


CDS should encourage a regional balance 
in the support of projects in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 


REGIONAL BALANCE 


Evaluation of completed and ongoing long- 


EVALUATION 
range CDS projects should be undertaken 


2. GENERAL CRITERIA 


In assessing each project for inclusion in the Project List, CDS shall 
consider the following functional Criteria: 


a) the project contributes to the social and economic improvement of the 
people, as well as their self-reliance; 


c 


the project reflects sensitivity to local and national customs, 
traditions and social patterns; 


o 


the project promotes awareness of the reality of existing conditions 
and the mutual responsibility within the community for the socia 
welfare of all its members, including financial, material and/or 
personnel participation wherever possible; 


d 


the project promotes the development of activities, services or 
facilities, including those of a preventive or preparatory nature, 
which are needed for the improvement of the social and economic 
conditions in the community; 


e 


the project lies within the means of the local or supporting agencies 
to administer; 


f 


the project encourages maximum loca] support; 


the project reflects a concern on the part of the churches for a 
ministry towards the whole person 


g 
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3, SPECIFIC CRITERIA 


Projects shall: 
a) serve the community as a whole; 





b) be church-sponsored, church-related or church-endorsed; 


C) be of high priority to the church and community in a given area 
among those projects capable of implementation; 


d) be endorsed wherever appropriate by the relevant governmental 
agency concerned. 


There shall be: 


e) a reasonable assurance of responsible planning, implementation 
and management including concern for ecology, appropriate 
technology and leadership training; 


f) a realistic assessment of personnel requirements and a reasonable 
assurance that such personnel can be secured and supported. 


E 


THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES ILLUSTRATE ACCEPTABLE TYPES OF PROJECTS: 


a) INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT - High priority should be placed on food 
producing, water resource, job-producing 
projects, as well as cooperatives and 
credit unions. Emphasis should also be 
placed on programmes to improve marketing; 
assistance to landless farmers, agricultural 
counselling services, fishery projects and 
diversified agricultural products in mono- 
cultural lands. Integrated rural develop- 
ment includes also concern for projects 
listed under (b) to (h) below. 


b) HEALTH SERVICES 


Stress should be placed on comprehensive 
community health services, nurses and para- 
medical training, rural medical services 
such as static and mobile clinics, as well 
as measures to improve nutritional habits 
and hygiene. Projects should be carried out 
with due regard to Christian Medical 
Commission criteria. 








c) EDUCATION 


d) LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


e) COMMUNICATION 


f) SOCIAL SERVICES 
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CDS should play a pioneer role in assist- 
ing new patterns of education such as 
informal curricula and practice-oriented 
education. Normally, it should be the 
government's task to provide for primary 
and secondary education. Where this is not 
possible, primary schools, particularly in 
rural areas, and also middle and secondary 
schools should be assisted. Emphasis should 
also be placed on the training of national 
personnel, development related scholarships 
and hostels connected to schools and 
universities, as well as adult education 
and functional literacy campaigns. 

In vocational training projects, after a 
prestudy and market analysis, youth should 
be trained in trades which are urgently 
needed in the country and area concerned 
Self-reliance in vocational training re- 
quires the training of local teachers 


Programmes for leadership training related 
to CDS supported development projects should 
be encouraged. 


includes multi-media, literature and local 
information flow projects, as well as the 
use of radio. 


includes social centres, kindergartens, 
hostels, and programmes for the handicapped. 
Social centres should provide mobile social 
services in slum areas, such as family coun- 
selling and responsible parenthood programmes 
and encourage the training of social workers. 


In the projects for the handicapped it is 
important to stress the community development 
aspect, so that these programmes are not only 
medical, but also have the purpose to secure 
for those aided an opportunity to help them- 
selves through retraining and other forms of 
rehabilitation., If possible, such projects 
should be capable of being supported by the 
government of the land concerned with the 
churches providing qualified personnel and 
know-how. Also, if feasible, the handicapped 
should remain in the home setting and not be 
placed in institutions. 














g) LOAN FUNDS 


h) "PILOT PROJECTS" 





- Revolving loan funds, where feasible and 
possible, should be established for CDS 
projects. 


For all types of projects special emphasis 
Shall be given to projects of an experimental 
and creative nature. Importance is placed 

upon regional workshops in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America and upon church-related develop- 
ment project committee offices. CDS should 
encourage churches to participate also in 
pilot or pioneer projects in areas of need 
where government cannot or will not be engaged. 
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Introduction 


Very few of us coming to Dar-es-Salaam in June have ever attended 
& General Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation before. Many 
of us have not attended any international meeting at all. A few 
will have the privilege of being well versed in international 
ecclesiastic politics - in every sense of the word - but most of 
us are very new to the game and look with some apprehension towards 
the event. 


My task in this introduction to the Assembly is to facilitate our 
participation, and hopefully to stimulate active contribution to 
the program. I have chosen to do this by way of lifting up some 
of the elements, which are already before us in preparatory 
documents and reports from the Assembly Committee rather than to 
make a completely new approach. 


The purpose of the Assembly is outlined in the Constitution - which 
we all do well in studying — and it is aptly summarized by the 
Executive Committee in the following statement : 


a. to carry out constitutional obligations of the LWF, 
io receive reports on the work of the LWF and its national 
committees, and to determine directions of the LWP program 
for the future; 


b. to express the fellowship of a world community of Lutherans; 
c. to engage in common worship; 


d. to provide to the member churches material for reflection 
and study. 


Let us keep this overall picture of the purpose of the Assembly 
in mind as we turn to an attempt at reviewing the theme of the 
Assembly and the role of the delegates. 


Theme or motto ? 


The role and function of the theme have been discussed several 
times. In our struggle to arrive at a programatic and precise 
theme, we sometimes were tempted to opt for the less ambitous 
task of formulating a motto or a slogan. The role of a motto 
would simply have been to be a pointer to some main truth, which 
we would have liked to be associated with - and echoed from - 
our Assembly, with no decisive influence on the proceedings and 
contents of the program at large. 





The role of a theme is a more rigid one, viz. a programatic 

role, set before the Assembly, the member churches and the world - 
one main thought to be developed, expounded and applied according 
to its biblical and confessional basis and its ecumenical and 
contemporary context, as well as its programatic implications 

for the future of the Lutheran churches. 
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When we finally chose the theme "In Christ a New Community" , 
it was with this very ambition to study, to meditate, to pray, 
to share, in order for the churches and for the world to gain 
new insights in what it means to be In Christ and in Him to have 
the basis for that fellowship, which is new. 


There are two contexts for this theme, which may throw some 
light on our Dar-es-Salaam theme : 


The context of several Assemblies — this being the Sixth Assembly — 
and the genesis of this particular theme in the preparatory process 
for this Assembly. 


When the Federation was founded at a gathering in Lund in Sweden 
in 1947 - 30 years ago! - there was no particular theme formulated 
for the occasion, The predominant concern was the search for 
Lutheran Unity in a confessional family, fragmented by a diversity 
of different national structures, behavioural patterns, ethnic and 
linguistic barriers in a European - American post-war period, which 
had left deep imprints on the churches and their mission. 


The first regular Assembly, which took place in Hannover in 1952, 
chose the central theme, "The Living Word in a Responsible Church". 
Minneapolis 1957 foliowed suit with "Christ Frees and Unites", and 
Helsinki 1963 expounded "Christ Today". The would-be Latin American 
location of the 1970 Assembly contributed to the selection of themes 
with "Sent into the World", as the thematic expression of that 
assembly's aspirations. 





The theme for the 6th Assembly, "In Christ a New Community", falls 
well into this tradition of selecting central, challenging and 
dynamic expressions of Lutheran commitment to our heritage as well 
as to our openness to the future. 


The genesis of this year's theme deserves some words, since this 
may alert us io some of the hidden concerns behind the decision. 


The member churches were at an early stage invited to suggest 
a theme, and a number of proposals were received, such as : 


- God's Calling in Christ 
- Christ - Lord and Servant 

- Christ Alone - New Community 

- In Christ - a New Community 

- In Christ - a Sharing Community 
- Community in Christ. 





After a thorough discussion in the Assembly Committee, and later 
in the Executive Committee, the latter decided that the theme of 
the Sixth Assembly be : "In Christ a New Community". 


This decision was taken after the Executive Committee had heard 
two presentations, one by prof. Gtinther Krusche of DDR and one 
by bishop dr. Zoltan Kaldy of Hungary, who expounded the theme, 
"Christ — Lord and Servant". When the vote between these two 
was taken, dr. Krusche's theme won. 














The discussion centered on whether the community theme advocated 
by Krusche would present too much of a repetition to the theme 
from Evian, and even more so to the theme from the World Council 
of Churches! Assembly in Nairobi in 1975, which was : "Jesus 
Christ Frees and Unites". It was feared that the Dar-es-Salaam 
Assembly might become a mere echo of the big-brother party in 
Nairobi. More fundamental concerns were expressed to the effect 
that the community theme, too, easily lent itself to a mere 
horizontal reflection of the Christian faith. 


The Lord-and-Servant theme was considered too static, and was 
feared to communicate a message of undue Christian subservience 
to all sorts of Lords of this world - a connotation which would 
be particularly inappropriate in Africa, in the neighbourhood of 
the apartheid states. The servant church, understood as a silent 
and subservient church, is not the message to be expounded in 
Africa in 1977, it was felt. This possible interpretation ever- 
shadowed the position that the theme might well have served to 
focus the christological foundation of the church, and that in a 
different socio-political context a study of the servant role of 
the church has provided new insights as to the relations between 
the two Kingdoms, as was very clearly developed in bishop Kaldy's 
presentation. 


In summing up the discussion, the Executive Committee salomonically 
reiterated the concerns of the Assembly Committee, that the theme 
be further developed with due consideration to 


"the importance of a clear christological perspective, 

the expectation of member churches to find mutual 
inspiration and guidance for their witness and service 

in present-day situations, and the need to avoid 
duplication of work undertaken by the World Council of 
Churches in connection with its Nairobi Assembly in November 
1975". (Minutes Executive Committee Amsterdam 1975). 


What then does the Executive Committee see as the main ideas to be 
pursued through this theme before and during the Assembly ? 


A brief summary of the main points of dr. Krusche's presentation at 
ihe Executive Committee meeting in Amsterdam may guide us in this 
respect. 


The quest for a new community is fundamental in an ever 
changing world. It is a key question for the young generation, 
which realizes that it is underway towards an unknown future, 
anà for the young nations, which are freeing themselves from 
colonialism and imperialism of the "old world", seeking more 
justice and freedom in a new society. 


The world lives under the sign of schisms and tens'ions 
between generations, sexes, races, peoples, nations and 
between political, economie and ideological power blocks. 


The church is confronted with this reality in its pastoral 
service with the Gospel. And this reality underscores even 
more the necessity of belonging to the community of believers, 
manifested in a congregation. 
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The very fact that the Assembly convenes in Africa, brings 
into focus the African churches! serarch for their own 
identity, as well as the challenge of race divided societies 
and churches in Southern Africa. 


The fact that it is a confessional family that convenes, 
brings forth the ecumenical community aspect : 

The existence of a Lutheran World Federation accentuates 

that the churches still are divided, and are therefore underway 
towards the goal set before them by the Lord in his program- 
matic prayer : "That they all may be one", 


The biblical basis for finding a remedy to this split-world 
and split-church picture is outlined with references to the Old 
and the New Testaments : Creation and Fall are synonyms to 
community and separation : Community between God and Man and 
within Mankind, separation between all as a result of the Fall. 


The sin against God is the most fundamental reason for 

the destroyed relationship between men. Selfglorification 

and striving for power are the root causes for all human 
suffering. This biblical aspect is relevant also for the 
present preoccupation in the churches, namely that of analyzing 
the world problems. The deepest and most fundamental root cause 
also of the socio-political evils in the world is the human 
search for total sovereignty. 


The Christ-event is God's own answer to this evil, as 
already indicated in the Old Testament's promises. To an 
unfaithful, but chosen people, God's own Israel, both the 
law and the promises are given. In Christ the perspective 
becomes explicitly universal : salvation is for all mankind. 


The key passage of 1 Corinthians 15.22 connects the Old and 
the New Testaments and bridges the gap between those 
separated : God and Man, Man and Man. 

"For just as all men die because of their union to Adam, in 
the same way all will be raised to life because of their 
union to Christ". (TEV) 


"In Christ" is a central term in the New Testament, It points 
to the centrality of Christ as Lord and Saviour. The Son of God 
became Man, the one and only in whom salvation is to be found. 
(Acts. 4.12) 


The role and function of the church or the congregation in the 
salvatory work of Christ is likewise well founded on New 
Testament testimony. The unity of the church has its foundation 
in Christ, as his body. (Rom. 12.5) 


"So there is no difference between Jews and Gentiles, 
between slaves and free men, between men and women : you are 
all one in union with Christ Jesus." 


The new life in Christ is based on a new creation of the 
old man (2 Cor. 5:17). As a new creation, the church is 
dedicated to serve the world with the message of Christ in 
the dimensions of mission and diaconia. 
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This life in and with Christ is also marked by suffering. 
A serving church is & church prepared for suffering. 





The new life in Christ is a life marked by love, faith is 
active in love (Gal. 5.6). Ee 


The church is, however, only underway towards a new 
community. Her institutional character makes her an 
integral part of the socio-political reality. The new 
community is hers only as a hopeful expectation. The 
realization is pending. 


How then does the church serve the new community ? 


On the basis of these general biblical affirmations, and with 
further guidance through daily Bible study, a number of sub- 
themes will be taken up in seminars, issue groups and main 
presentations. They all try to bring out to some degree of 
concreteness and clarity what "new community in Christ" implies. 


The three seminars are intended to catch the main trains of 
thought within contemporary Lutheran church life. They sum up 
and cluster together central issues in the LWF since its last 
Assembly, and they indicate the expected main bearings for the 
coming years : 


In Christ - Together in Mission 


Here the Assembly will have a chance to reaffirm the Lutheran 
churches! stance on mission as the main task entrusted to the 
churches. At a time, when the very content of our mission-message 
is being questioned, the churches gathered in Dar-es-Salaam will 
have a chance to clarify the Lutheran understanding of, and commit- 
ment to, Jesus Christ, his person and work — Christ, the God Man, 
crucified, risen and reigning forever — as the foundation of our 
faith and our mission. 


The more deeply the churches are able to contemplate this truth, 

the more they will be faced with the necessity and the privilege 

of being together in Christ's mission. In the issue groups, and 
later in the seminars, such sub-topics as cross-cultural mission, 
inter-religious dialogue, ideological confrontation and/or dialogue, 
as well as the missionary relevance of education, diaconia and mass- 
media will be discussed. Self-reliance in and for mission is a 
theme that will be expounded further in this context, laying bare 
the nerves of the churches on the moratorium issue. 


Those who experienced the heated mission-discussion at our last 
Assembly, and who have closely followed the work of the Federation 
and the developments within the member churches during the last 
seven years, harbor expectations that we have a "new deal", a new 
"go ahead", a new dedicaticn to the joint task of bringing the 
saving and lifegiving Word of Christ to all men. There is a sense 
of urgency again being felt in the Federation about our mission — 
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as clearly reflected in the work of the Commission on Church 
Cooperation, in the discussion of the Executive Committee and 

in the work of the Assembly Committee. And great expectations 

are being felt in the member churches to have inspiration and 
guidance for a new mission period, marked by churches cooperating 
as equal partners under the one Lord. 


In Christ - One Community in the Holy Spirit, is the title of 


Seminar II. It makes significant the Chrisi-person and the Christ- 
event as communicated by the Holy Spirit, for our whole concept — 
and realization =- of one community. The sub-titles to be dealt 
with in issue-groups very much reflect the results of the 
ecclesiology study, which has been a main LWF study project of 
several member churches during the last few years. 


The different aspects of the community concept will be explored 
under such questions as : 


- what are the marks of the church, 

- how does worship function as an expression of spiritual 
community in daily life, 

- how is the church facing its own institutional suffering 
and death, 

- how do the churches function as community builder within 
society, 

- what is the reality of community in tension between 
confessional loyalty and ecumenical commitment ? 


In Christ - Responsible Care for Creation, as the title of seminar 
III, highlights such issues as human dignity and human rights, 
discrimination and racism, equality of women and men, liberation 
and self-reliance, global stewardship, uncontrolled technology, 
affluence and poverty, and limits of human authority over life. 
Here the Assembly is invited to develop in the perspective of 

the Gospel a meaningful guidance to the churches for their most 
immediate socio-political reality. 


The three main presentations will correspond thematically to the 
seminars on mission, unity and service. 


The reports of the commissions to be dealt with in open hearings 
will reflect the same trends of thought through an account of what 


has been done in the last seven-year period, and finally the 
resolutions and program-decisions to be taken will indicate the 
course to be followed on these central issues in the years ahead. 
The basis, the framework and the spirit of the reflections will 
now, as before, be given in the Bible study and in the devotional 
life of the Assembly. 


One becomes easily overwhelmed by this program. Let it only be 
said that noone is able to cover it all. We all bring with us the 
insights we have gained personally and what is reflected in the 
churches to which we belong. We also bring with us the socio- 
political reality to which we so much belong. And we must all 
claim the freedom to speak out of our own context to ask for 
assistance to solve the issues which are the most crucial ones 
in our particular situation. We will no dovbt gain experience 
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the tensions arising fron the fact that we have different theological, 
cultural, racial, national, sex and language identity. And this very 
process of being honestly together in a serious reflection on our 
theme will constitute the first test to the viability of the new 
community in Christ. If it does not stand the test on such a rare 

and festive occasion as an Assenbly, it is bound to be fragmented 

in our ecclesial and social reality, nationally and internationally. 





The role of the delegates is already implicitly explained in this 
presentation of the theme. The main thrust has been on the study, 
reflection and programming aspects of the Assembly, that which in 
the Constitution of the LWF is formulated to "determine the 
fundamental lines of the Federation's work." The goal of expressing 
the fellowship of a world community of Lutherans, to engage in 
common worship and to provide to the member churches material for 
reflection and study, as indicated in the Executive Statement of 
Purpose for the Assembly previously quoted, is striven towards 
through and with this many-faceted work on the theme. 


The constitutional obligations beyond this exercise are few, but 
important, There is the obligation to elect a president and an 
executive committee, who in turn take over the responsibility for 
the Federation's work, including that of appointing commissions, 
committees and staff. 


Then there is the possibility for the Assembly to make amendments 
to the Constitution, and to accept or terminate membership of 
churches, 


The Constitution also states that the Assembly shall receive reports 
from the National Committees, a function which has had only 
minimal importance in the past. 


As to the election to the offices of president and of members of 
ihe executive committee a nomination committee puts forward a 
proposal on the basis of nominations received from member churches. 
In reality there is little lee-way for the Assembly to elect from 
within amy member church other persons than those nominated by that 
church. 


The most powerful committees, besides the nomination committee, are 
probably the business committee, which embodies the full outgoing 
executive committee and its consultants, the chair-persons of seminars, 
and the cabinet, which consists of key staff members, and the policy 
and reference committee, which again has the outgoing executive 
committee as its mucleus. 


Even though considerable importance should be placed on what emerges 
from the floor in the plenary sessions, the mechanism of committees! 
procedures - before final proposals are acted upon — is a safeguard 
against any hasty decision with hidden implications. 


The best way to play ones role in an international assembly of this 
complexity is to do some thorough study of the preparatory documents, 
including rules of procedure. This homework, to be done by all who 
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want to contribute to the success of the Assembly, includes study 
of the following documents, which will be sent to every participant 
before the Assembly : 


- Assembly Work Book, which will contain the rules of procedure, 
schedules, list of speeches, outline for Bible study, issue 
groups and seminars, program for open hearings. It will further 
contain the very important Executive Committee report and 
recommendations, presentation of mandate of Assembly Committees 
and Who is Who. This book will be supplemented through a loose 
leaf system with reports etc. from the daily proceedings. 


-  Seven-year report of the LWF, which gives account of how the 
Federation has fulfilled the task entrusted to it by the 
Evian Assembly. 


- Finance report. 


- Booklet on the host church, ELCT, a kiswahili phrasebook and 
& Lutheran handbook with information on all Lutheran churches. 


There will be more made available at the Assembly, but let this 
suffice for the time up to June 10! 


The second best help is to confer with your brothers and sisters 
as you go along. They may be just as lost as you feel. They may 
need the encouragement of hearing the bewildered questions they 
are brooding over themselves, In a certain sense it is true to say 
with the line of a leading British TV show : the Assembly is "first 
and foremost yourself", And yet it should be added - although 
selfevident — that the Assembly may only become the instrument of 
the Lord if it is placed in His hand through prayer, preparation, 
commitment and openness. For that we will all prepare and pray. 


Rev GUNNAR STÁLSETT 


For recommendations, please see Edited Report, 
page 232. 











African Concerns 


The Sixth Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation is to be held 
in Africa in a few months from now. With this courageous step, 

to invite this Assembly, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania has assured a turning point in the history of the Lutheran 
World Federation. For the Lutheran World Federation cannot be the 
same after this encounter with Africa. But this action of our 
brothers and sisters in Tanzania also signifies a milestone in the 
history of the African Lutheran Church. For the Church in Africa 
cannot remain after the Assembly what it was before this event. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania (ELCT) has further 
provided the rest of the Lutheran Church in Africa with the 
opportunity to come closer to each other as the one Church of Christ 
on this large continent of ours. Africa should not forget to express 
its gratitude to the ELCT for involving Africa in this unique 
experience which is of such international, global, ecclesiastical 
importance. 


In the preparation for this Assembly, a number of questions have 
been raised which relate directly to the site (Africa) of the 
Assembly; questions like: What does it mean for the LWF to meet 
with this Assembly in Africa? Is it the right thing for the LWF to 
go with its Assembly to Africa? Another question of a different 
nature is: What is going to be the contribution or even special 
contribution of Africa at the Assembly? Even the question about our 
theme for this session has been raised, namely: What concerns of 
Africa will be highlighted during the Assembly? 


Somehow these questions disturbed me. They sometimes reflect for 
me the same attitude which one finds in the political world or 
among politicians; I mean Western politicians. They always expect 
the African politicians! approach to be different, that they 

should rule in a different way and manner because they are Africans. 


It is like attributing poverty to Africa as a real African problem, 
which, I hope, we will never agree to because poverty is not the 
real problem, but the man-made division between rich and poor 
which causes so much misery and hatred among man. Let me share 
with you a thought of Michael Harrington from his article American 
Power in the Twentieth Century where he wrote: "The priorities 

so skillfully built into the very structure of the international 
economy are often a more efficient and subtle way of keeping the 
worlds poor in their unhappy place than were the gunboats and 
iroops of the earlier imperialism. To do incalculable harm to 

the masses of the Third World, the Western politician or business- 
man need not be evil, but only reasonable and realistic." 


I agree that we have different cultures and different values in 
different parts of our world. I would even be willing to admit 
that there might be a difference between the truth of a black 
and white Gospel, but never can there be a difference between 
the truth of the Gospel of Christ when it is either said by 

a black or a white man. 
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We postulate as a premise that Africa can and must indeed make a 
contribution at the Assembly. This is, however, subject to firm 
qualifications: 


a) In the first place I am of the opinion that the African does 
not make this contribution because he is an African; 


b) Neither can he make a contribution because of his different 
culture, or African culture. 


The real and meaningful contribution can only be made by sharing 
the truth of the Gospel as experience in the African setting or 
context. 


For many of us (maybe all) at the headquarters in Geneva it is a 
real joy to prepare this Assembly because we prepare it together 
with all the member churches of the organization. The theme and 

the many different issues came as suggestions and proposals from 

the constituency of the LWF. They identify some of the problems 

and concerns which we as Lutheran Church and Church of Christ face 
in this world and in Africa. You may recognize them as you have 
dealt with them in the three regional consultations held in different 
parts of Africa. I think I need not list these concerns for you 
here; we may take them up in our discussions later. 


I think it may be important for us, in considering the concerns of 
Africa at the Assembly, to look at some facts which directed the 
life and work of the Church in this continent, that brought about 
some of the concerns which we are confronted with today in the 
Church. I believe, one can speak of a tremendous re-direction of 
the role and task of the Church in at least some parts of Africa, 
e.g. Southern Africa. This is not just an autonomous and spontaneous 
development, but a direct result of vast political changes or the 
implementation of certain political systems. I think three changes 
which are olosely interrelated stand out sharply: 


1) the rapid liquidation of the colonial power and power structure; 


2) the emergence of a craving for development in the underdeveloped 
countries themselves, or rather among those who think, speak 
and act on their behalf; 


3) the international tensions and national struggles for liberation 
which have made the fate of Africa a matter of foreign policy. 


The reorientation of the work of the Church has come from the sphere 
of politics. I think this is part of the basis of the concern of the 
socio-political responsibility of the Church in the African setting; 
it seems to be also the basis for the wholistic approach in the 
proclamation of the Gospel. ` 


One of the conclusions which we in Africa, I believe, have all drawn 
in our struggle for truth and justice is that a Church that shares 
the suffering of the world must also share some of the world's 
perplexities. Often it must abandon the voice of an authority which 
seemingly knows all the answers and adopt the questioning voice of a 
people eager both to challenge and to learn. In the face of 
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injustice, greed and the idolatry of systems and privileges, the 
Church may respond with a "Thus saysthe Lord". 


It is a fact that the Christian faith has always been concerned 
with the meeting of the ultimate with the concrete. A major part 
of its calling in our day is to keep questioning our societies in 
which we live, asking for the purposes, the values, the effect 
upon persons of the processes the society takes for granted. The 
Church in Africa and everywhere has the vocation of declaring this 
faith, exercising its ministry of reconciliation and ceaselessly 
confronting society with the questions and challenges which rise 
out of that faith and ministry. "We cannot dry the tears from 

the weeping and not wet our hands." (Bishop Buthelezi) This is part 
of the African concern at the Assembly of the world Lutheran family. 


You know that there are two important elements for a successful 
meeting. First, you must have a powerful chair, who can forcefully 
but diplomatically bring the meeting to accept hisown ideas and 
interests. Secondly, you must have well oriented corridor meetings. 
I think, most Africans are specialists in the latter and less 
interested in the chair or the power of the chair. I want us now 
to take up some of our corridor discussions because, I believe, 
much of the concerns of Africa at the Assembly will be expressed 
in the corridors of the university of Dar-es-salaam. Some of these 
concerns are hidden in questions like: What is the significance 

of the LWF for Africa? How can Africa influence the decision-making 
process in the LWF? How can we stop the search for support of 
foreign ideas in Africa? 





I am not going to give answers to these questions, rather I would 
like to share with you a few thoughts, my opinion about the LWF 
after serving in the organization for nearly four years, I am of 
the very strong conviction that the LWP is as much an organization 
of Africa, Asia and South/Latin America as it is an organization of 
the Northern churches. I will repeat myself by confirming that there 
is no such thing as certain important and other less important 
churches in the LWP. The importance of Africa in the LWF can only be 
determined by Africa itself. In other words, no single person in 
the North has the right to tell us as to whether it is worth to be 
part of this organization, No one needs to import the criticism of 
others about the LWF to Africa. We can make that judgement ourselves 
because in this I experience the dehumanization process of the 
African which was and is part and parcel of the colonial times. 

I think, Africa needs the Lutheran World Federation because it 
provides above all the platform for witnessing Christ in this 

world and for being a part of this New Community in Christ, where 

we — from South and North and East and West — can gather at the table 
of our Lord. 


The Lutheran World Federation is in a process of changing its face; 
I am thinking of the headquarters in Geneva. This may be seen as a 
slow process, and we might think what Africa can do to improve the 
situation. In the preparation of this Assembly much thought has 
been given to balance the input from the North and South also on 
ihe personnel level. I view this as a very healthy development in 
the LWP. 
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The ELCT has given Africa the opportunity to identify itself 
with this organization and to demonstrate on African soil that 
in Christ we are a New Community. 


Rev ALBERTUS MAASDORP 


For recommendations, please see Edited Report, 
page 233. 
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Detailed Proposal 


We the participants at the All Africa Lutheran Consultation, meeting 
in Gaborone, Botswana, agree that Lutheran churches on the continent 
of Africa are hindered greatly in the sharing of information with 
sister churches, and know practically nothing about the activities 
of each church body. 


We also agree that being fragmented by a diversity of national 
structures, ethnic and language barriers (on the national and inter- 
national levels), behavioural patterns coupled with those of the 
foreign board under which they operate in an ear of great change 
and rapid turnover in the political, economic, sociological and 
spiritual life of Africa, we deem it necessary and imperative: 


1. That a center be set up in Africa for all Lutheran churches on 
the continent of Africa, regardless of tie with foreign board; 


2. That this center be called the All Africa Lutheran Churches 
Information and Coordination Center; 


3. That all Lutheran Churches in Africa be asked to contribute 
to the budget of this center anmually; 


(a) That the contribution be made on the basis of the 
membership of each church; 


(b) That the host country be given the mandate to make all 
preliminary arrangements with regard to contact of 
churches, financial position, and availability to 
personnel for the job; 


(c) That these findings be brought to Dar-es-Salaam in 
June to be finalised for implementation. 


That the purpose of this center bet 





(a) To collect information from sister Lutheran churches 
in Africa; 


(b) To share or distribute them with sister Lutheran churches 
in Africa; 


(c) To implement and followup important decisions made at 
consultations and regional meetings; 


(d) To coordinate the work so that sister Lutheran churches 
in Africa will derive maximum benefit from each other's 
activities; 


(e) To encourage research and self-study of sister churches 
in Africa; 
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10. 


11. 





(f) To provide information on the following and where 
possible place them the disposal of churches where 
there is a felt need. 


1) Personnel 

2) Finances 

(3, Statistics 

(4) Educational material (Christian education) 


That this Center be on an experimental basis for two years 
beginning in January 1978; 


That the host country provide the office space; 


That the personnel for the center be: 


(a 1 secretary 
(b) 1 clerk typist 


That candidates be selected on the basis of these qualifications: 








a) College graduate 
b Theological education 
(c. Sociable 
That the following be purchased for the office: 
(a 1 typewriter US$ 350 
b) 2 desks 300 
c) 6 chairs 300 
Total 950 Us$ 950 
That the salaries be as follows: 
a) Secretary 500 per month 6,000 per yr. 
b)  Clerk/Typist 250 3,000 
9,000 


That other expenses be as follows: 


a) utilities 400 
b) house rental 2,400 
c)  medicare 1,000 
d) stationery 2,000 
(e) maintenance 1,000 
(f) travel 5,000 
E) moving (if necessary) 6,000 
h) contingency 2,000 

19,800 
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13. 


IBI 


That the Africa Theological Journal be continued at the 
Lutheran Theological College, Makumira, until a means can be 
found of incorporating it into the Center at a later date 
when this Center is found to be workable and fully supported 
by all the Lutheran Churches in Africa. 


That there be an advisory board to whom the Secretary makes 
reports and presents a budget. 
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Africa Theological 
Journal 


Publication of the Africa Theological Journal (ATJ) began in 1968 
with one issue per year. The initiative for this publication came 
from the All Africa Lutheran Conference in 1965, and Makunira 
Lutheran Theological College assumed responsibility for editing, 
producing and distributing the journal. Publication of one issue 

per year continued until 1973, when it ceased because of the 

teaching work load of the small number of staff at Makumira at that 
time. When this matter was reported to the regional consultation 

in Africa (1973), it was proposed that negotiation should begin for 
the integration of the journal into the All Africa Conference of 
Churches (AACC), via the then proposed Theological Journal for Africa. 
However, on checking with the AACC, it was discovered that their 
proposed journal had not yet materialised, Thus some Lutheran churches 
in Africa have queried the deadlock on this publication. 


In October 1975 Makumira staff indicated their willingness to 
reassume responsibility for publishing, editing and distributing 
the ATJ as of 1976. They aim to publish two issues per year, since 
they see that this Journal has increasingly proved to be the forum 
for publication of theological articles by African theologians on 
topics of current interest to the African churches. The annual 
contribution of LWF/CCC in 1972 was US$ 2,000. However, in view of 
the rise in printing costs and the intended production of two 
issues per year, an increase to $ 7,000 would ensure that the 
publication of this journal proceeds smoothly. At present it is not 
in a position to cover a very high proportion of its expenses by 
its sales. 


In view of the importance of the journal for the preparation of 
lutheran churches in Africa for the 6th Assembly, it was crucial 
that its publication be reassumed during 1976, and funds were thus 
found for that purpose. $ 5,000 plus $ 1,000 for contingency needs 
were taken from various provisions. 


In order to ensure the steady development of ATJ, an LWF research 
assistant is to be seconded to Makumira Theological College with the 
special responsibility of editing, producing and distributing the 
journal. This would involve : 


(a) encouraging African and other theologians from all over the 
continent to produce articles on different theological 
issues pertaining to contemporary Africa, and encourage 
subscriptions to the journal; 


(b) editorship of the journal — producing and distributing 
it in good time; and 


(c) cooperation with Makumira Theological College by giving 
pari-time assistance in the college library. 


The appointment of this research assistant will be in follow-up 
of the proposal made to the 1971 CCC meeting concerning the journal. 














In view of the difficulty in finding a Tanzanian trained both in 
theology and journalism at the present time, an expatriate with 
experience of both these fields — and of Africa — will be sought 
for a three year period. He will then train an African to take over 
from him, 


US$ 12,000 were included in the 1977 Statement of Needs to ensure 
the future of Africa Theological Journal. Further assistance was 
foreseen for future Statements of Needs. 


In his report at the end of 1976, the chairman of the Africa 
Theological Journal reported as follows : 


"Publication has now been resumed, again by the Makumira staff, 
and the actual printing and distributing is being handled by the 
East African Literature Bureau of the East African Community. In 
resuming the publication various publishers were considered — 

at Vuga, Moshi, the East African Publishing House and the EALB in 
Nairobi. Past experience with the Vuga Press militated against 
resuming an agreement with them. The EAPH was no longer in a 
position to undertake further publications of periodicals, The EALB 
published over twenty technical journals and was ready to undertake 
ihe publication of Africa Theological Journal. At present the 
offices of the EALB are still in Nairobi, but according to the 
official programme they will be moving to Arusha in 1977. One of 
the big problems of producing the Journal in the past was the 
matter of sales and distribution. The EALB has undertaken this 
aspect of the work as well and has sent out letters to about 

1,300 potential subscribers, The Sales Manager reports that the 
response has been the most overwhelming in the history of the EALB. 
From a local point of view our greatest problem is procuring the 
assistance of competent African authors, of whom there are many. 
Unfortunately we have received negative responses from many such 
potential authors and we look forward to the assistance promised 
by the LWF office of a list of African theologians who would be 
willing to write articles for Africa Theological Journal. 


Up to this point the EALB has not required any financial payment 
for its services and apparently hopes to recoup the expenses 
through the sales of the Journal. The Journal is to be published 
twice a year with target dates of April and October commencing in 
1977. The single issue for 1976 is in the hands of the printers and 
should be off the press very soon." 


Rev JUDAH KIWOVELE 
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Urban Industrial Mission 


The Vision of a 








To many Lutheran congregations in Africa today the so-called 
"Come and Care" structure is still one of the determing factors 
to the understanding of their raison d'être, their decisions and 
their actions. "Here we are, they say, the Church of God. Look at 
us, look at our buildings and facilities, come to us and we will 
take care of you. We know how... that is why we are herel" 


To understand the Church as a kind of HOSPITAL where people cannot 
capture the vision of getting better — and get out of that hospital — 
but are always reminded of their sicknesses and thus are always sick 
in need of ecclesiastical care is to condemn people to meaningless- 
ness through religious idleness. 


In such a structure the Congregation is "Clergy Centered". 

Every one goes to church to be taken care of - by the clergy - and 
that is the only thing that matters. Consequently for one thing 
there is no "Spirit of communion" in the whole life of the Church. 
During worship services, for instance, christians are individually 
related to the altar or to the pulpit and finally to God through 
those means. Relation to God through communion and fellowship with 
one another escapes the experiences of the Churches. During week days 
again, christians are individually related to the clergy and thus 
supposed to be united spiritually with the invisible Church - through 
the clergy - even though they have no creative relationship with 
fellow christians next door, 


Would it be surprising then to see congregations indulging in such 
Structure - Came and Care — behaving as "Sitting Congregations". 
People responding to the CALL come to church to SIT, LISTEN and PAY! 
There is no meaningful participation in worship. To be sure, some 
lay people are asked to read lessons or to collect offerings - the 
hospital charge ??? These are only marginal tips from the benevolence 
of the clergy and help establish and strengthen the "Come and Care" 
Structure, 


There is a contemporary myth stating that the pastor is PAID to 
perform the ministries of the Church. What a misunderstanding! 
Think of the damaging confusion this erroneous notion has caused 
in the Church. The whole Church, with all its tremendous potential 
of energies and know-hows is doomed to rust on the banches while 
one single person is working himself to exhaustion trying to 
appropriate for himself that which belongs legitimately to the 
whole Church. 


Our vision is one of a New Community where every one is committed 
to and actively sharing the responsibilities and ministries of 
the Church. In this Community the pastor is a technician. He is 
there to equip and enable the whole congregation to DO the work of 
the ministry (Eph. 4:11-12). Home visitation, evangelization, 
hospital and prison calls, counseling, industrial mission, etc., 
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could be carried out more effectively by a group of well trained 
lay people rather than by a “one man show" type of ministry. The 
pastor is also a coordinator. He conscientizes and motivates the 
congregation - each and everyone - to contribute to the life and 
ministry of the Church through the sharing of their respective 
talents with one another. He is responsible for the good steward- 
ship of all those talents and commitments. 


This New Community is not brought together by sickness or siny 

It is brought together and held together by the power of the Spirit 
of the Living God. This "participation-generating" Spirit energizes 
every one in the New Commmity and thus enables them all to live 

as "Living Sacrifices", each giving the best of himself to enable 
others and the whole Church - the BODY - to participate meaningfully 
in the saving process through which God is redeeming this world 
and for which He has chosen the Church to be His partner. 


In this New Community a spirit of togetherness and interdependence 
bind its members together. They are together in worship, mission 
and service. Moreover, the New Community can extend itself beyond 
the shades of its buildings and freely embark on "Team Ministry" 
with other churches. In this system all congregations in town are 
served by all the pastors in town thus benefiting from the wealth 
of all their specialities. 


The Vision of a "Urban New Community" 


Our Lutheran churches in Africa are very much at home and at their 
best in "Rural" invironment. When they move to and get established 

in the cities they carry with them and perpetuate their "Rural 
mentality and outlook". In the rural area the Church is almost 

THE center of interest. All events of life and death evolve around the 
Church. In the city it is not so. The Church is not a place of enter- 
tainment. It cannot compete with nightclubs, cinemas and stadiums 

for attraction. Nor can it compete with politics and economics for 
concern and interest. Every urban congregation should realize this 
fact. Yet every urban congregation should fight its way back to the 
center of the city life. 





A Urban New Community must be amongst the determining factors which 
set the pace of a city life. By this we do not mean redoubling 
efforts on "Street corner evangelism" or multiplying sacralization 
of worlly habits into the church or welcoming compromized syncretism, 
What we mean is full participation and action in the life of the 
City. 


A meaningful participation in the life of the city requires a well 
founded knowledge of what is going on in the city. But who really 
cares to know what is going on in the city ? And who wants to do 
anything about what he knows ? The New Community does. The New 
Community undertakes studies and research about and for the life 
in the city through specialized groups of well trained lay people. 
They scrutinize all dehumanizing aspects of city life and devise 
ways by which to tackle them. 
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Through study, research and effective actions the New Community 
acquires a VOICE, a powerfully inspiring, creative VOICE amidst 
the humdrums of the city life. A church is simply voiceless when 
it turns deaf ears to the cries for justice of the oppressed and 
underpriviledged ahd goes blind in the face of poverty, corruption, 
crime and immorality. 


The notion of the separation of Church and State is acceptable 
only to the extent that the State should not use the Church as a 
means to an end — for the implementation of government aims. 

But this notion should by no means prevent christians from 
criticizing, helping, energizing and judging government decisions, 
inactions and actions in the light of God's redemptive act in 
Christ, 


The vocation of a Urban New Community is not only to direct the 
hopes of people towards the New Jerusalem but also to motivate, 
mobilize and equip people to establish a more human, more just 

and more peaceful society in their own city. Such a society does 
not come about by mere stipulation. Christians do not know how 

to act to bring it about by simply listening to sunday morning 
sermons. Well planned systematic training courses are needed - 
using all intellectual potentials in the church — if the church 

is to have a decisive impact on city life. It should be remembered, 
however, that ecumenical joint effort through team ministry is 

one of the best ways to succeed in such undertaking. 


The Vision of a "Unchurched New Community" 


The Church is usually thought of as THE GATE to heaven. It was 
the contention of Orthodox dogmas that only those who remain in 
Church are going to make it to heaven. Thus, there has always 
been an effort from the pastor, or the preacher or the evangelist 
to drag people into and retain them in the Church. Excommunication 
has been feared as and equated with divine condemnation whereas it 
could be sometimes regarded and welcomed as a divine means of grace 
Setting people free from the crippling, shortsighted LAW of the 
Church. THERE IS SALVATION EVEN OUTSIDE OF THE CHURCH. Christ is 
not confined in the Church. He is present and acting wherever 

the Good News of RECONCILIATION with God is made known to people. 


Urban congregations should allow — and make it possible for - 

people to be "mature unchurched christians" living as witnesses of 

the promised yet realized New Community in their secular daily life. 
The vocation of the Church is not to fish people out of the world and 
then confine them in a pond of artificial existence where they are 
constantly dogged by and handicapped by the complex of "split 
personality". The Church is called to enable people to be mature enough 
to venture away from the Church and participate fully in the world. 
The Church should be producing conscious people not for itself 

but for the kingdom of God namely the WORLD. 


Unchurched people of the New Community do not have to be RELIGIOUS. 
They are Christ like. They do not indulge themselves in the 
upbuilding of their religious sentimental needs. They are HUMAN 
BEINGS making the most out of every human interaction in which they 
participate. They strive to impart to others — in their own ways — 
the dynamic ground on which they stand and because of which their 
secular lives become meaningful, namely the knowledge of the Love 
of God in action. 
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Urban churches should enable "Unchurched" christians to carry 

out their ministry successfully and fruitfully. The Churches 

should sponsor creative courses on "Life involvement" which would 
equip men and women, young and aged to be SALT and LIGHT in their 
cities. To name but only few examples, one would expect training 
courses on "Christian Leadership", on "Influential workers", on 
"Justice and truth in Politics", on "The key to parenthood", on 

"Works, unemployment and developing economy", etc., etc., to be offered 
by congregations for anybody. The Church then would really be 

serving the city through unchurched christians. 





Unchurched christians may and may not form a visible community. 
They do not have to have a togetherness in community as we 
experience in the traditional community life. Unchurched christians 
identify themselves with the profanity of their fellow workers 

and day by day companions. There is practically no thing churchly 
about them. Yet their aspiration is the dawning of the kingdom of 
God in everyone's life. These people may have different occupations. 
Some might be among decision makers in governments of mammoth 
companies or multinational corporations. Some might be among street 
sweepers, garbage collectors, military men or house wives. All the 
same they are united by the same aspiration, that is to make people 
live in complete liberty and wholeness of life as children of God. 


Visions 


These are only a few of the numerous visions that the present 
structure and outlook of the Church impress one with.They are not as 
yet realities. But should they remain only visions ? 


Many church leaders today have come to the realization that for 

the Church to be the BODY of CHRIS? in this world it must participate 
in the life of THIS world thus saving it from corruption, meaning- 
lessness and destruction. 


The Church should be DARING in reshaping its structure, in resetting 


its goals and in reinterpreting its raison d'@tre or else it will 
be like salt that has lost its taste. 


Rev PERI RASOLONDRAIBE 


For recommendations, please see Edited Report, 
page 227. 
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Situation In Southern 
Africa 


Preamble 


We the participants of the All Africa Lutheran Consultation 
meeting at Gaborone at a time of great tension are deeply concerned 
with the recent developments in Southern Africa which stem from 

so many unjust policies and so much institutionalised violence 

to which even school children are subjected and are suffering, 

that many feel forced to flee home and country especially Zimbabwe, 
Republic of South Africa and Namibia, and we therefore wish to 
state publicly : 


l. That we as representatives of churches reaffirm the condemation 
of apartheid and any form of racial discrimination, 


2. That we support actions taken by the last meeting of LWP 
Executive Committee, 1976 in Uppsala, dealing with these 
issues as also expressed in letters written to the Prime 
Minister of South Africa and the Leader of the Rhodesia 
Regime, 


3. That we express our sympathy with all who suffer under these 
regimes either in their own lands or as refugees or exiles, 
and pledge our spiritual and material support, 


4. That we express our thanks to all countries in Africa who 
have given asylum and assistance to refugees and exiles; 
especially at this Consultation we record our appreciation 
to the Botswana Government for the manner in which they 
have received and cared for the children of Zimbabwe, Namibia 
and South Africa, 


5. That we set aside a special time for prayer for those children 
who have had to flee their countries and those people who 
are facing trial, especially those Namibians on appeal in 
Bloemfontein, 


6. That with regard to a tangible expression of our material 
aid to those in need, we take a special offering during our 
sessions for the children in exile in Botswana, 


7. That we appeal to the Lutheran Churches in Africa to give aid 
to these refugees and exiles, especially through finding the 
placements for students in their educational institutions, 
and also providing for their spiritual care, 


8. That we request the LWF to continue its involvement in the 
assistance to refugees and exiles in Africa on behalf of its 
member churches; and at this Consultation, we particularly 
endorse the request of the churches concerned to the LWF for 
assistance in the care of refugees and exiles arising out of 
the Southern Africa situation, 
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9. That we appeal to the German Churches in Southern Africa to 
become actively involved in a process of integration into 
the National Churches, 


10. That the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD) which has 
bilateral relationships with the German-speaking Lutheran 
Churches in Southern Africa re-examine their relationship 
with the churches and help them to actively implement 
integration in their church life, 


We furthermore appeal to our sister Lutheran Church in Germany 
(The United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany) to advocate 
our concern as a Lutheran family for the Churches in Southern 
Africa in the Governing Boards of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKD). 


Finally, we urge the African Churches and LWF to make careful prepara- 
tion for discussion and appropriate action on human rights and civil 
justice, in the light of our theological position, especially in view 
of the prevailing tense situation in Southern Africa, at the forthcoming 
Assembly of the LWF. 

















Manama School 
Children 


On February 10, 1977, a group of participants in the All Africa 
Lutheran Consultation, meeting at the time in Gaborone, Botswana, 
iravelled to Francistown near the Zimbabwe border for the purpose 
of visiting students of the Manama (Lutheran) Secondary School 
who had crossed into Botswana the night of January 30, 1977. 


Arrangements for the Group to see and talk with the students in 
Francistown were made with the Botswana Government. The visiting 
Group was headed by the Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Rhodesia, the Rt. Reverend Jonas C. Shiri of Bulawayo, who 

had also discussed the matter with the Christian Council of 
Rhodesia prior to his departure for Botswana, The other members 


of the Group were Dean Philip Robinson of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church in Botswana, Brian W. Nelndner, Programme Secretary of the 
LWF World Service Department, Dr. Paul Wee, General Secretary 

of the US National Committee of LWF, Friedrich Koenig, Editor 

of the LWP Information Bureau. 


The Group was well received by the responsible government 
officials, who made the necessary facilities available for them 
to meet the students still remaining in Francistown. 


Of the 384 students who had entered Botswana, 51 had returned 
on February 4, 1977 with their parents, who included a number 
of Lutheran pastors. The visiting Group was told that three 
more students had decided to return home the previous day. The 
Group saw 39 students, two of whom indicated their desire to 
return, 


It was clear from the meeting with the children and discussions 
with officials concerned that those who do not want to return 
home now have made their own firm decision. The visiting Group 
noted that opportunity was also given for those children who 
subsequently wished to return home to their families, to do so. 


The Group expressed deep appreciation for the courtesies and 
facilities made available by the Botswana Government which 
enabled the participants to visit the Manama (Lutheran) School 
students in Francistown, 
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Female Participants 


3. 


We want to express our appreciation to both, the LWF and our 
churches, for the possibility to participate in the All 
African Lutheran Consultation in Gaborone and in the forth- 
coming General Assembly in Dar-es-Salaam. This is a good 
beginning. We believe that this participation makes us women 
even more aware of our responsibilities as Christians for the 
mission and service of the church and the creation of one just 
world, 


We call upon our churches for continuing efforts to improve 

the participation of women by involving them more in the 
decision-making processes on the local, regional and national 
levels and measures should be taken to ensure full participation 
of women in the work and life of the churches. 


Because education is a continuing process aiming to develop 

the full potential of each human being, we therefore urge the 
churches to intensify their efforts in the education of men 

and women through leadership training and seminars. Women 

should be educated in order to make them more aware of their 
potential and abilities in the service of church and society 

and men should be educated in order to have a better understanding 
of their role and also to perceive the personality of women as 
seen in the New Community in Christ. 


In order to respond fully to the interests and needs of women, 
provision should be made by the churches for establishing and/or 
increasing full time female staff working with and among women 
on the local level. 


In view of the expressed lack of information on congregational 
level (espeoially women at the grass root level) about findings 
and results of meetings, workshops and conferences, we recommend 
to the churches to review their modes of information and to 
establish more platforms for discussion. 


In view of the crucial issues raised at this consultation (e.g. 
polygamy, abortion) we recommend that persons be assigned to 
make thorough and extensive studies on these issues. 


It is noted that the proposed seminars for the Assembly include 
some of these issues like II/B and III/B; but it is recommended 
that these issues be taken up at the next All African Lutheran 

Consultation. 


We request that an office in Africa be established for a 
trained and experienced African woman to carry out work with 
and among women in Africa. We also urge that the LWF should 
take steps to employ an executive female staff member from 
AALA at the LWF Women's Desk and also in other executive 
positions in the Geneva office. 
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Youth Delegates 


We, the youths of this consultation, realising with great distress 
how the older generation have neglected us, and that we cannot voice 
our pleas and suggestions to the international Lutheran family, we 
therefore recommend: 


(a) That always during consultations and assemblies the youths 
be invited and should be allowed to meet a week earlier in 
order to have good and healthier contact. 


(b) That we support the Asian recommendation that the youth be 
allotted a desk in Geneva which will be international and 
interdepartmental. 


(c) In order that our plea and suggestion of having an 
international contact be successful we further recommend 
that our local contact should be the one to be strengthened 
first. 


Realising the problem of who should be representing the youth, 
that is, an old-timer or a youth, we therefore recommend that 


People appointed to represent youths should be real youths 
and not elderly people who are trying to impersonate youth. 


In preparation of developing future teachers, that is, educating 
the youth, we therefore recommend that 


More emphasis be given to education, that is, more 
scholarships, bursaries, etc. 














Department Of Studies 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman,for asking me to say some words to this 
Assembly from the perspective of the experiences in the study 
work. 


l. First of all, I want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for giving my colleagues and myself from the Department of Studies 
the privilege of listening to your discussions, deliberations and 
resolutions. We will carefully try to follow up your wishes in 
future study work with the churches, 


2. Secondly, I would like to express our feeling of joy about 
the excellent cooperation which developed in the common study 
work during the last six to seven years, especially in Africa. 
Not only we from the Department but people from many churches in 
other continents have, I know, experienced especially the African 
contributions in the study work as both exciting and helpful. 
Rev. Kiwovele has reported about this experience in his paper on 
the identity studies. We shall continue to share the results of 
this work through the distribution of the final publications. 


3. Finally, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, let me make 

a comment on one aspect which emerged in the churches! study work, 
and which seems to point to a very deep level at which the questions 
of Together in Mission, Self-reliance, Christian identity and South 
Africa coincide. Let me put this in the form of a personal experience. 
January/February 1975 was the only time that I received a visa for 
South Africa and Namibia, following a number of attempts, and 
followed by several other refusals. So I happened to profit from 

Mr. Vorster's game of détente. During this visit I had a threatening 
self-experience on the background of our study results. My indignation 
about the incredible white attitudes and practices turned into the 
insight that we in the white industrialised countries are doing 
exactly the same thing on a global scale which the whites in South 
Africa are doing on the South African scale. They are a privileged 
minority in South Africa. We are a privileged minority with respect 
to the whole world. Theyexploit the cheap labour of the black 
population, we exploit the cheap labour of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America. They exploit the rich resources of South Africa, we exploit 
ihe rich resources of Asia, Africa and Latin America. They keep the 
discriminated down with military force, we keep those countries 

down with military force and arms sales to the privileged elites in 
those countries cooperating with us. They dictate the terms of trade, 
we dictate the terms of trade. They take the social responsibility 
of the church in terms of charity and not in terms of justice and 
solidarity, we take our social responsibility, because othorwise it 
might affect us as consumers and as churches in our basically rich 
life style and institutions, 


The only difference between the two is that the homeland borders 
between the rich and the oppressed are oceans, and that the top of 
ihe iceberg is seen but the vast bulk of the iceberg is under the 
surface and only few see it. 

















Mr. Chairman, I do not know what this experience of mine means 

to you as Africans. I do know what it means for me as a white 
westerner. It means similar despair and frustration for me to that 
expressed yesterday by Rev. Plülddemann for some South African 
whites. 


Does it mean that you as Africans are prepared to challenge the 
white churches in the North as you rightly challenge the German 
churches in South Africa? Do you challenge the churches in the 
North to the extent of asking whether they still accept and live 
ihe same confession to Jesus Christ in faith, justice and solidarity? 
Do you challenge them to risk their own richness and privileges by 
involving themselves in a struggle for justice with their own 
societies? Do you challenge them to give alms from their superfluous 
goods instead of risking losing their members and church taxes 

for the sake of justice, solidarity and casting out the demons of 
unjust exploitation? 


Perhaps you feel my experience and analysis is wrong. Perhaps you 
feel one should not go so far. And, of course, because of shortness 
of time I had to oversimplify in order to make my point. I simply 
have the impression that when we meet again in Dar-es-Salaam in 
June we cannot isolate the South Africa question from the issue of 
root causes of social, economic and spiritual injustice which are 
governing the world. We will only be honest about the New Community 
which we want to enjoy and work for if we face boldly the patterns 
of this world which Paul told us not to adjust to, but in which 

we are involved - even as churches. 


DR. ULRICH DUCHROW 


For recommendations, please see Edited Report, 
page 232. 
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Summary Of Plenary 
Discussions 


Tuesday, 8 Febrvary, morning session 


An "Introduction to the Consultation" was read by Rev. Amon 
Myakisunga. 


There was a question from the floor, asking whether it would be 
possible to obtain a report on the follow-up and implementation 

of the recommendations made at the Arusha Consultation, since it 
was felt that this consultation should not deal again with what had 
already been discussed. Upon whose initiative were the regional 
consultations held, and what was the structure of the present 
meeting? 


The answer was that one of the functions of the present meeting was 
to bring together the views of each of the preceding consultations 
and also to provide for an exchange which was not possible through 
the sharing of written material. 


As regards follow-up, it was explained that each church had received 
the reports and recommendations and had been asked to discuss these 

at home and to react to them. Little response had been received, 
however, and this was regretted. It was underlined that consultations 
were not the places for decision-making. It was the churches who 
were called upon to do this. 


In reply to an enquiry as to where agendas were drawn up, and if the 
issues came from the grass-root level or from offices, it was explain- 
ed that the agenda was drawn up by Africans representing their churches 
at a meeting of the preparatory committee. 


One clear task for this All Africa Consultation was to spell out for 
the Assembly what the African churches want themselves and/or the 
Lutheran World Federation to do in Africa and throughout the world. 


Tuesday, 8 February, evening session 








The General Secretary of the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches in Southern Africa (FELCSA) explained that this Federation 
comprised eleven churches in the Republic of South Africa, Namibia, 
Zimbabwe and Botswana, with a total membership of some 850,000. 

He referred to the history of the merger discussions which had led 
in 1975 to the establishment of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Southern Africa; to the Swakopmund Appeal which had called on all 
churches and Christians to take a stand for unity and socio-political 
involvement; and to the role of the black churches as the voice of 
the suffering and oppressed. 
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A representative of the All Africa Conference of Churches greeted the 
Consultation and stated that the willingness of Christians to associate 
themselves with others was fundamental if the church was to survive. 

He welcomed the fact that Lutherans were moving in this direction. 


Following this, reports were read by the various groups. 


Considerable discussion arose on the subject of polygamy. One speaker 
asked if the statement against polygamy made by one group was intended 
to condemn an African tradition, while another reminded the group 
that the Gospel said "you should come as you are", and yet another 
added "But not stay as you are". Experiences were recounted by people 
living in polygamous societies, dealing mainly with the question of 
whether or not this situation was experienced by women as slavery. 

The problem was manifold, but two particular aspects were raised: 
firstly, the question of spiritual care if a polygamist wished to 
become Christian and the subsequent dealings with his wives and 
family, and secondly, the social question, In some ways, polygamy 

was helping to solve social problems, but it was creating others, 

such as the problem of inheritance. It could breed jealousy among 

the wider family, 


Delegates were warned against dealing with this important matter 
emotionally, It was wrong to condemn polygamy a social problem 
whereas there was definitely a social problem with regard to unmarried 
girls and unmarried mothers. Every church in Africa should take this 
matter up seriously, should study the Old and New Testaments and the 
cultural and social aspects, and on the basis of these should work out 
her own solution. This was also underlined by another speaker who 
felt that these questions had to be taken up individually by the 
various churches, The problems in monogamy should also be considered, 
such as the fact that monogamous men had children outside their 
marriage. Educated women were less likely to agree to polygamy. 

The question of marriage and divorce should also be considered. On 
the whole, it was felt that a statement made by one group should not 
simply be adopted by the whole meeting. The approach should therefore 
be condemnation, but with realistic practical solutions. 


Both time and economic considerations would be important factors for 
change. The following points were also mentioned: 


(a) the problems of the concept of marriage and polygamy according 
to the African setting; 


(b) yardsticks according to which statements could be made that 
"monogamy is Christian" and that " polygamy is non-Christian"; 


(c) the validity of permitting or not permitting polygamy; 


(à) the question of family and clan in Africa ("I am not Judah, 
I am Kiwovele"); 


(e) what were the forces of self-realisation as a human being with 
an eschatological aspect? 











There were voices for and against polygamy, and it was stressed that 
one should look for the biblical foundation which made a man and a woman 
equal, develop a practical pastoral approach with regard to polygamy 

as an institution against the biblical foundation, and that one could 
not neglect the role of a woman in society simply because of tradition. 
Care should be taken to avoid the danger of using tradition against 
womanhood in the scriptures. The emerging presence of women in the 
churches and in meeting such as the present consultation would be a 
saving factor, as would be the biblical foundation for the libera- 

tion of women, which had to be realised in a Christian way. 





Reports on their churches were presented by the delegates from 
Madagascar, the Central African Empire and Cameroun. (The last two 
appear in the "Churches! Information" section of this report, beginning 
on page 2l]. The first was not provided in written form for the 
delegates.) 





Following the Bible Study read by Rev. Tesgara Hirpo, Rev. Risto 
Lehtonen and Rev. Nelson Unwene presented supplementary papers on 
the paper "Together in Mission". It was explained that Dr. Manas 
Buthelezi had been asked to be one of the ractors, but that due to 
other commitments he had neither been able to attend the meeting 
nor to write the paper. 


Disucssion followed the presentations. Did mission relate only to 
the AALA (Africa, Asia and Latin America) countries, or to all six 
continents? What was DCC? One speaker expressed the view that 
domination came from the offices in Geneva, staffed by the North 
Atlantic churches, and the same held true also of the donor and mis- 
sion agencies, where the offices dominated, 


Another participant stressed that adult people and churches should 
accept responsibility and exercise it, and should no longer refer 

to the mistakes of the past. The situation in a family was cited, 

where children grew up and became mature - which might involve tension - 
but where the children vere free to go their own way. 


It was stated that DCC was created at Evian in an effort to stress 
equal partnership between all churches, both AALA churches and those 
in the northern hemisphere. The area secretaries came from Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. Was this to say that AALA people, sent by 
their churches to these offices, were dominating the churches? 


Another participant agreed that the past should be forgotten and 
affirmed that nobody was dominating him or his church. He called 
upon all churches to use their freedom and to do so in the right 
way. He mentioned the problems on the African continent, for which 

















Africans themselves were responsible. He stressed that those who 
could not stand on their own feet could not help but be dominated. 
Even if the staff in Geneva were composed of members from all 
continents, the structures were the same as before. He held the 
view that the LWF was a foreign structure to Africa and Asia. Should 
not the whole LWF be abolished, and a new structure be established 
in which the churches from Africa and Asia would be at home? 


Reference was made to the paper on self-reliance which answered some 
of these questions. CCC stood ready to assist the churches in the 
proper implementation of their mission work. It was underlined that 
the Lutheran World Federation was created for all churches, not only 
those in Africa and Asia. Should each continent have its own federa- 
tion - and if so, where would then be the unity of the Church? Did 
not the same structures exist in our synods and churches? Each 
organisation should examine its own structures, not only in Geneva 
but at home and even at this meeting. 


= 





At the beginning of the session, it was decided to send a cable to 
the DCC Director, Dr. Carl-Johan Hellberg, who had fallen ill in 
Brazil, bringing him greetings from the Botswana Consultation. 


Rev. Tesgara Hirpo then read his critical reflection on the DCC 
staff paper "Sélf-reliance". 


A greeting was brought by Dr. Frans Sianipar from Indonesia, who 

had arrived that morning. He stated that it was the wish of the 
Asian churches to establish a closer relationship with those in 
Africa and possibly also those in Latin America, The Asian churches 
had been very happy that an African had been present at the conference 
in Manila, and had much enjoyed the presence of the DCC Africa Secret- 
ary at the Third All Asia Lutheran Conference in Singapore. Dr. 
Sianipar said that he was in Botswana to listen and to learn, since 
there were many common problems. Relationships established now would 
help churches as they looked towards the future, 


Dr. Karlheinz Schmale then read a second critical reflection on 
"Self-reliance", prepared by Bishop Shiri. 


The discussion foliowing this centred around the question of which 
administrative structures were a hindrance and which helpful. If 
present structures were to be continued, it must be realised that 
they were expensive and would require help from outside. If there 
was a danger that this help might cease to be available in the 

West, or that changes in some countries might no longer allow money 
to be channelled to the AALA churches, then new structures should be 
found. In reply to a question it was explained that the Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus (Ethiopia), following extensive discussions, had 
revised its salary structure, which in some cases involved reductions 
in salary. Nobody knew how long the churches would have to wait 
before new and adequate structures were developed. Special reference 














was made in that connection to point III in Rev. Tesgara's paper: 
"God-reliance as a basis for service". 





Reports of the discussion groups were read. 


A question came from the floor as to why women and youth had (in 

Rev. Mvakisunga's 'Introduction') been included under one heading, and 
it was explained that this was’ perhaps because both groups had been 
neglected. 


On the subject of African church publications, it was suggested that 
the All Africa Conference of Churches might be able to take care of 
this concern, but it was explained that a desk was envisaged for 
Lutheran churches. 


One of the groups referred to the fact that polygamy did not seem to 
be a problem in Madagascar or Indonesia, The representative from 
Indonesia explained that it was no problem for Muslims, but a great 
problem for Christians. In general it was emphasised that more care- 
ful preparation seemed necessary if important subjects such as poly- 
gamy and abortion were to be dealt with. 


Reference made by one group to the need to look to the future rather 
than the past where criticism of LWF/CCC was concerned brought the 
reminder that one should not criticise unduly. However, it was felt 
that as long as there were dominating structures, criticism was in 
order. 


One speaker felt that the creation of desks in Geneva for a number 
of urgent tasks might only mean postponing problems, These problems 
Should rather be brought to the churches for them to take action. 


With regard to the question of technical equipment in mission, it was 
pointed out that it was not the equipment that made mission possible, 
but the transmission of the message, the telling to other people of 
what Jesus had done. 


Friday, 11 February, moi 





The Bible Study was read by Rev. Tesgara Hirpo. 


It was then reported that a number of questions had been brought to 
the steering committee. It was confirmed that plenary discussions 
were being recorded, Also there had been some lack of clarity as to 
what the groups should discuss. Of the two options - either to assign 
specific topics to the groups or to leave them free to deal with 
issues which they considered to be important - the committee had 
decided in favour of the latter. As a reminder, the aims of the 














consultation were restated: 


(a) to bring together relevant points from the previous consulta- 
tions; 


(b) to prepare delegates from churches for the Assembly. 
A consolidated report would be brought to the plenary. 


Although it was clearly understood that the minutes would not include 
everything mentioned in the plenary discussions, care would be taken 
to include all suggestions, even if they passed without comment or 
were not discussed in the plenary. 


Assembly delegates asked if it would be possible for them to have 
their own meeting, and it was agreed that this could be held outside 
the official meeting schedule. 


Rev. Peri Rasolondraibe, LWF Urban Industrial Mission Consultant, then 
presented his paper, explaining that the main paper should have been 
prepared by the chairman of the Urban Industrial Mission Advisory 
Committee, who had been unable to attend. His paper had only been 
intended as an accompanying paper. 


The use of the word "church" in his paper provoked a lively discussion. 
Rev. Rasolondraibe stated that he had used "church" at the synodical 
level, the structüres of "come and care", the institution in a country. 
A person from the floor asked whether this might not be dangerous, or 
even outside believing. It was pointed out that God was also working 
outside the church and that God was not dependent on the church. He 
could even work without a church. Others felt that there was no salva- 
tion outside the church. Rev. Rasolondraibe was asked if his visits 
to the churches in Africa had provided him with any signs of his 
vision becoming a reality. It was evident that a "new community" 
might also form groups and visible structures, 


It was felt that the church was severely criticised in this paper, and 
that the point regarding salvation outside the church needeQ.clarifi- 
cation. Rev. Rasolondraibe answering stressed that he had met people 
who had found salvation outside the church, people believing in Jesus 
Christ, and that the established churches did not provide the only 
way to heaven. The Kingdom of God was the whole world, and there was 
nothing in that world that did not belong to God. It was mentioned 
several times that one should distinguish between the "ecclesia sancta" 
and the established church. There was some disappointment that the 
paper did not report on the work and the problems facing urban 
industrial mission, and that the paper was too short to deal with 

such questions with wide theological dimensions. The point was re- 
iterated that Christ was there where the good news was proclaimed, 
even in an unchurched new community, and when people listmed to 

Christ outside the church, they were not refused salvation. A motion 
was proposed and seconded to refuse the paper as incomplete, but a 
subsequent vote defeated this. 
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The discussion groups were advised to consider this paper. 


Rev. Judah Kiwovele then introduced his paper on Africa Theological 
Journal. 


It was reported that the chairman of the editorial committee at 
Makumira Theological College had received some negative responses 

from African theologians whom he had contacted with a request to write 
articles. There was as yet no official relationship with the ecumeni- 
cal Journal of Theology for Southern Africa. There should be a study 
of what Lutheran churches should do alone, and what could be done 

in collaboration with others. 


In the discussion following, numerous points of view were expressed, 
particularly regarding the availability of writers and the suitability 
of what they might provide. 


The Journal was considered important, although it was noted that there 
was a lack of real communication and little knowledge at editorial 
level or what was happening in the congregations. It should also be 
possible to use vernacular languages, so as not to hinder writers’ 
creativity. 


With regard to the financing of the Journal, it was felt that lack of 
interest might be partly explained by the fact that all its costs were 
met from outside. It was suggested that the total amount, or at least 
half of it, should be obtainable from within Africa itself. It should 
be a principle of self-reliance not to ask for help from abroad before 
having tried everything possible at home, and this also applied to 
personnel. Other countries in Africa should be asked to provide 
Staff before personnel were sought from Europe. 


The proposal was made and accepted of setting up a small committee to 
study the Africa Theological Journal and to suggest how this could 
relate to the proposed All Africa Information Centre. Stress was laid 
on the financial implications, since this was not simply a plan last- 
ing one year. 


Friday, 11 February, afternoon session 


Two statements were presented, the first concerning the Manama school 
children, and the second on the situation in Southern Africa. 


There was a lengthy discussion on the Manama statement. It was propos- 
ed that delegates should miss one meal as a sign of solidarity with 

the young people from Manama, and contribute the money thereby saved 
towards assisting them. It was questioned whether the missing of 

one meal would cause any real hardship, and due to the arrangements 

at the Holiday Inn, a refund could in any case not be expected. It 
was decided to hold a prayer meeting at which a collection would be 
taken. In view of the delicacy of the matter, it was finally decided 








to refer the statement back to the drafting committee, which could 
also call on the group that had visited Francistown. The committee 
should also take into account the suggestions made in the plenary 
discussion. 


With regard to the arrangements with the Holiday Inn, it was explain- 
ed that the University in Botswana had originally been foreseen as 
the venue for the consultation. It had however not been available 
on the right dates, and thus the Holiday Inn had become the only 
place where such a meeting could be held in Botswana. 


In the context of the statement on the situation in Southern Africa, 
there was a discussion on the relationship with the white churches. 
It was stated that they were Christians, but practised apartheid. 
The drafting committee considered the statement it had drawn up 
balanced, and said that it had tried to be honest but not to hurt. 
At this meeting participants should feel free to speak out and 
nothing should be hidden. 


At that stage it was stated that Namibians had grown tired of making 
appeals, but were ready to receive the white church if it wanted to 
join them. Thanks were expressed to the United Evangelical Church 
in Germany for having taken a firm stand in not giving further 
assistance to the German churches. 


The chairperson underlined the importance of the last paragraph of 
the statement which intended to show the German churches in Southern 
Africa that they belonged to and were accepted there only if they 
changed their attitude. 


One participant remarked that this was the first time that an All 
Africa Consultation had taken up the question of the situation in 
Southern Africa. If this consultation so decided, the Southern 
Africa question could come to the Assembly and the new Executive 
Committee as an issue of paramount importance to the churches all 
over Africa. Information was requested on past negotiations 
between the white churches and the LWF. 


In answer to this point it was explained that during the past seven 
years the LWF had been in contact and dialogue with the German churches, 
and had participated in most of the FELCSA meetings. It was the black 
churches who had put the question of Southern Africa on the agenda 

of the LWF. The process had been clearly seen in the Executive Commit- 
iee meeting in 1973, where the problem had been posed of what action 
IWF should take when a church expressed unity on the international 
level, but not on the local scene. In 1974, when the Southern Africa 
issue had been on the Executive Committee agenda, both blacks and 
whites had been invited and the white churches had responded only 
through FELCSA. A letter had been written from the Executive 

Committee meeting in 1975 to both the South African and Rhodesian 
prime ministers, and this had evoked reaction from some of the 

white churches. This was to be followed up at the forthcoming 
Executive Committee meeting. 














It was important that this consultation, representing the whole 
continent, should make such an appeal. The question of an ultimatum 
to the white churches was raised. Africa would form its own federa- 
tion, or - if the LWF could do nothing against the white churches - 
the black churches could leave the LWF. 


The church should help to change a system which was causing so 
many problems and it was up to the Lutheran Church to speak out 
clearly and show its concern. Could one have a German church on 
the membership list of Africa? The LWF should look into the 
question of German churches in Africa as member churches of the 
LWF, and should redefine its role and function. 


A white church representative from Namibia explained that he had 
come from Eastern Europe, that he was opposed to many political 
regimes including the South African one, but that in view of this 
strong criticism he felt out of place in this gathering. He left 
the room sbruptly. 


There was a comment that this was not according to the African way 
of dealing with sensitive issues. Africans could suffer without 
bitterness, but they also talked the matter out exhaustively. 





The discussion of the afternoon continued with a statement by the 
delegate who had walked out. He said that he saw no future for the 
presence of the German churches in Southern Africa at this consulta- 
tion or in the Lutheran World Federation. He had thus felt obliged 
to leave the meeting, but had now changed his mind. There were 
people in the German churches who prayed for change and should be 
supported in their efforts. This opinion was echoed by another 
delegate. 


The meeting continued with a brief introduction to the Lutheran 
Church in Kenya. 


Following this report, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 
was introduced, and this presentation was supplemented by a statement 
on local preparations for the VIth Assembly. (Neither of these 

was presented to the delegates in written form.) 


The final report for the evening dealt with the Lutheran Church in 
Liberia. 


Saturday, 12 February, morning session 





The importance of the self-reliance discussion in this consultation 
was underlined, as well as the need to link the work of the consulta- 
tion to the staff paper on self-reliance, and to the concerns 
expressed in the All Asia and Latin America consultations. 
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A presentation was given by Miss Christa Held on the new Community 
Development Service criteria, and appreciation was expressed for 
this rationale of CDS's work. There were questions as to whether 
or not the criteria were open to further modification. The answer 
was that the criteria were and must remain open for modification 
and change in consultation with member churches of the LWF. 


There was discussion of the fact that "the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer", the reasons given for this including the corrupt 
politicians in the poor countries, the world wide system of economic 
domination by the rich countries of the North Atlantic, and AALA 
countries' investment of their excess capital in the North Atlantic 
countries. 


Had the church any power to change this situation? Should it play 
a servant role, maintaining impotence as its only power, or should 
it engage in political activity through the existing systems of 
power? 


In answering, Miss Held re-emphasised the fact that the world 

economic order was in a bad state. Even so the church should enter the 
arena to take care of the victims of oppression. Another delegate 
added that the church must be willing to share in suffering. 


A further question was raised as to where the power rested where 
decision-making in CDS was concerned. The answer was that national 
Christian councils were consulted and attempts were made to coordin- 
ate work with them. The projects were however implemented by 
relating donor agency funds directly to the member churches involved. 
Complementary services were often sought in a given setting, in 
preference to duplication of services already in existence, Donor 
agencies often supported many projects and did not relate only to 
Lutheran projects or organisations. 


The Director of the Department of Studies made a statement about 
the insights gained from the LWF's ecclesiology study. 


On behalf of the churches in Africa, the chairman thanked the 
Department of Studies for allowing churches in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America to play an essential role in LWF Studies work for 
the first time. The many self-studies carried out by churches in 
Africa had been of particular value to the ecclesiology study. 


There followed a report on Radio Voice of the Gospel (not provided 
in written form). 


Rev. Gunnar Stålsett then presented an introduction to the VIth 
Assembly. 


A number of questions were raised concerning the method of electing 
the president and the function of the nominations committee in propos- 
ing two names. 
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Answering, Rev. St&lsett explained that national committees were 
asked to reommend names, including candidates for the presidency. 
This had to be clarified by the Executive Committee. Certainly the 
president was to be appointed by the Assembly in an open election. 


Further clarification was requested on how adequate geographical 
representation could be assured, and on the number of national 
committees in existence. 


The response was that it was impossible for the Executive Committee 
to have representatives from all member churches. To enlarge the 
Executive Committee might help to achieve a better balance, but 
this could not solve the problem. The LWF constitution however 
clearly stated that every effort was to be made to ensure good 
geographical representation in all commissions, committees and 
departmental staff. 


Regarding the fact that there were only a few national committees, 
Rev. Stalsett emphasised that in many places to create a national 
committee would be to duplicate structures unnecessarily. 


The Associate General Secretary explained that the process of 


preparing the representatives from geographical areas for the 
Assembly was a central concern. 


Monday, ll February, morning session 





Bishop A. W. Habelgaarn, president of FELCSA and co-chairman of the 
consultation, was introduced. 


The Bible Study was then held by Dean Philip Robinson, and this was 
followed by a report on the All Asia Lutheran Conference, given by 
Dr. Frans Sianipar, General Secretary of the HKBP in Indonesia, who 
had been chairman of that meeting. 


The conference had been held from 29 November to 4 December 1976 in 
Singapore, with representatives from thirteen countries and 3.4 million 
Lutherans in Asia. There had been seven main concerns: 


1. A mission strategy should be set up to deal with Asian structures, 
which should take into account Mohammedanism, Hinduism and Buddhism 
as well as the conflicting values caused by secularism, Traditional 
methods were being questioned and new ways should be found with 
regard to literature, training of Christian writers, mission to 
Asian groups in Western countries, etc. Regional seminars were to 
be held in 1977 to decide joint mission strategy and LWF had been 
asked to sponsor an All Asia Mission Seminar in 1978. 


2. Self-reliance There had been a consensus on the principle of 
self-reliance, but not on the practical implementation, due to 
the varying relationships between the Asian churches and churches 
in the West. Theologically, self-reliance was self-contradictory. 
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What was needed was self-renewal, a widening of relations, stand- 
ing on one's own feet, but not severing relations with the 
outside, either with regard to funds or personnel. 


3. Asian Lutheran newsletter At this time it was not felt necessary 
to have an Asian Journal because this was available through the 
Church Conference of Asia. The newsletter, destined for the 
congregations, was planned to begin publication in 1977, printed 
in Hong Kong, and the Asian churches were to contribute funds. 


b, Asian churches and the IWF Asian churches should make financial 
and personnel contributions to the Statement of Needs anà also 
establish closer fellowship among themselves in Asia. There 
was also a wish for closer fellowship with the churches in Africa 
and Latin America. 


5. Youth and women A youth desk was recommended for the LWF. In 
the women's desk of the LWF more concern should be shown for the 
women in the Asian context. 





Ecumenism Ecumenism was growing in Asia and the Lutheran 
churches needed to reflect on their own identity. The churches 
should work on this and take into account the ecclesiology study, 
the identity study and the LWF documentation on ecumenical 
methodology. 


T. Social and political challenge in the church The All Asia 


Conference recommended that social justice and human rights be 
included in the agenda of the Assembly. 


Some questions were raised and thanks were expressed for this report. 
A greeting was then read from the Botswana Christian Council. 


The statement by the female participants at the All Africa Lutheran 
Consultation was presented. 


One spesker asked if there was any theological statement hindering 
women's participation in the churches. Real participation should 

not start on the higher level, but on the local level. A discussion 
arose as to whether or not polygamy and abortion should be recommended 
as topics for the Assembly, but the decision was that these topics 
should be taken up as issues at the next All Africa consultation. 


Rev. Risto Lehtonen presented his paper on "The Future Work of the 
Commission on Church Cooperation in the IWF". 


A remark was made with regard to ancestor worship, explaining that 
Africans worshipped God through their ancestors, and for Christians 
the ancestors had been replaced by Christ. 


It was stressed that the Department of Church Cooperation acted at 
the churches' request, and that if all the services mentioned in the 














mandate had not been used by all the churches, the responsibility 
lay rather with the churches than with DCC. 


The conference dealt at some length with the question of spiritual 
renewal, and heard that DCC had made some contributions in this 
field, for example support to "New Life for A11" campaigns, to 
"God's Power" (in Liberia), to courses in family and marriage 
counselling, and continuing education. 


Some speskers felt that spiritual renewal should come from the 
grass-roots, that it could not be imposed from outside, and that 
Geneva could not do this for the churches. Since it vas a world- 
wide issue, should it not be discussed by all the churches? 


It was stated that delegates had received the terms of reference 

for the Commission’, on Church Cooperation and for Community Develop- 
ment Service, and asked why they had not been presented with the 
mandate of the Commission on Studies. It was answered that this 
had not been foreseen on the agenda, and that part of this had been 
dealt with in the report on the identity study. The Department of 
Studies was asked to explain its commission's mandate and an outline 
of the four units was given in reply. 


The chairman thanked the Commission on Church Cooperation for its 
efforts to make these programmes possible in all continents. It 
should be assured of the appreciation for its concern, for its 
openness in hearing the concerns and needs of the member churches 
and for its efforts to respond in a concrete way when suggestions 
were practical. The churches in Africa were grateful for its hard 
work to ensure that the LWF was not only a church concerned with 
material things, but stood ready to assist the churches in spiritual 
concerns and revival. He regretted deeply the illness of the 
Department Director, Dr. Hellberg, and acknowledged that his task 
of leading the Department was & difficult one. He further thanked 
the chairman of the Commission for his leadership. 


The consultation gave its full agreement to this expression of 
thanks. 


Rev. Risto Lehtonen then explained the role of delegates, working 
methods and rules of procedure for the VIth Assembly. 


Some questions were raised concerning present election procedure 

and what was meant by an absolute majority. It was stated that an 
sbsolute majority was achieved when more than 50 per cent of the 
votes cast were in favour, the others being negative or abstentions. 
It was confirmed that despite the various problems and costs connect- 
ed with interpretation and translation in Dar es Salaam, simultaneous 
translation into French would be guaranteed, but not full documenta- 
tion. 


Monday, ll February, afternoon session 


A motion was proposed concerning additional seats in the Executive 


2n 
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Committee for West and Southern Africa. It was carried unanimously. 


Business continued with the presentation of the edited report. 


Editor's note: Discussions concerning wording of the final report 


are not recorded here, other than when a matter of 
principle was concerned. The version appearing on 
page 218has been amended in accordance with the 
decisions of the plenary. 


The points recorded below are those arising during 
submission of the final report to the plenary. 


A question was raised regarding financial contributions to the State- 
ment of Needs by churches in AALA countries. Would these not go 
beyond the ability of the churches, and how should such amounts be 
transferred? It was reiterated that the amount involved was not 

the main point. It was the sharing which was important, and the 

LWF would arrange for finencial transfers, by deducting the amount 
from funds channelled through LWF. There was a suggestion that 

such contributions should be mandatory like LWF membership fees, 

but this was not supported by the Consultation. 


Monday, lh February, evening session 





Reports were given by representatives of the Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus in Ethiopia, the Evangelical Church in Eritrea, the 
Lutheran Church of Christ in the Sudan (Nigeria) and the Lutheran 
Church of Nigeria. The first of these was not presented in written 
form for the delegates. 


Greetings were extended to the representative of the Department 


of World Service's Zambia Christian Refugee Service. 


Tuesday, 15 February, morning session 








The Bible Study was read by Dean Philip Robinson, In conclusion 

he had stated thet the new community in Christ of our day should be 
the power of the powerless and the voice of the voiceless. The 
question was raised as to how concretely this was to be understood, 
and a very lively debate ensued about a theology of violence or non- 
violence. 


Reference was made to Romans 1:16: "For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God"... 


Violence did not only mean the use of weapons; it was also the force 
of the Gospel against unjust structures, as exemplified in the open 
letter to the South African prime minister. If Jesus had said that 
he would bring the sword, this did not mean war, but the two-edged 
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sword might bring division. The only weapon the churches had was the 
word of God and with this they should attack evil powers in the world. 


It was also noted that the church seemed to be undecided about the 
question of violence. Could God use violence to deliver his people? 
In Southern Africa people had come to accept legalised violence and 
oppression as a normal way of life. Violence and resistance had to 
be seen in the context of a given situation. The activities of 
liberation movements might be called violence or resistance. The 
question must be raised as to what would happen if a man had to 
defend himself, his wife and his children in a critical situation. 
The ten commandments were cited, and the Old and New Testament 
references to such questions. There was no theology of violence 

or non-violence. The church was a power, both as a local and as a 
universal institution. When one was responsible for people's 
lives, one acted as a human being doing the will of God in a given 
situation. God, as was seen in the crucifixion, accepted violence 
but did not exercise it. The historical event of Blood River 

in 1838 was mentioned, in which the Boers won the war against the 
blacks, and which was commemorated every year with thanksgiving 
services. Now the blacks were calling on the same God to save 

them from the whites. 


One speaker called attention to this urgent issue as one of the 
topics that should be taken up as soon as possible in a larger 
group. He proposed a further All Africa Consultation to deal with 
this issue. After some debate it was decided that the issue of 
violence or non-violence should be one of the main topics to be 
taken up at forthcoming regional consultations to be arranged by 
the LWF as soon as feasible. It was noted, however, that due to 
the Assembly, and other time and budget limitations, no such 
consultation could be envisaged for 1977. 


Attention then turned to the continued reading of the edited report. 


A lengthy debate arose concerning the question of the church in 
mission, since it was questioned whether mission activity was the 
basis of the church's existence. 


On the question of leadership training it was underlined that the 
editing group had brought together the recommendations from the 
various groups, even though these were at times conflicting. The 
aim of the recommendations was to stress firstly that there was 
strong emphasis on leadership training. Secondly, following 
completion of the training, the churches need to retain the services 
of these trained people so that they did not leave for better paid 
jobs. Could the churches compete with secular employers? In order 
to take both these concerns into account, it was felt that whoever 
was trained should be trained well, that a commitment to serve the 
church should be required when trainees were being selected, and 
that all those trained should give their service to the church for 
a certain time. It was strongly underlined that these recommenda- 
tions were not binding on any church, but should be seen as a 
result of the consultation and as a guideline for each individual 
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situation. 





On the question of women and youth there was some discussion as to 
what would happen if women studied theology and were then not 
ordained. It was also mentioned that up to Evian, LWF had had great 
concern for youth, but that this had apparently been dropped since 
then. 


There was an extensive debate on the context and message of 

theology in Africa, the difference between African Theology and Black 
Theology, and the fact that this might not be readily understood 
by ordinary members of the churches. It should be clear that some 
of the aims were goals to be striven for rather than absolute 
requirements. Some felt that African Theology came from the 
encounter of Africans with Christianity, whereas Black Theology 

had to do with the encounter of blacks with whites. Since there 

was no consensus on these important questions, and since it was 

felt that they had not had sufficient study, it was decided that 

the whole question of African Theology, Theology in the African 
context and Black Theology should be taken up at a special study 
consultation on Theology in the African Context. This consultation 
would tackle from a theological point of view such burning issues 

as polygamy, abortion, violence and non-violence, liberation, etc. 
This would prepare for constructive discussion on these issues at 
the next All Africa Lutheran Consultation. Ecumenical participation 
should be ensured through invitations to other churches, and 
perhaps also speakers from these churches. 


It was decided to omit all reference to this topic from the final 
report, other than the recommendation for a consultation on the subject. 





Tu wary, afternoon session 





A welcome was extended to the representative of the All Africa 
Conference of Churches Urban Industrial Mission desk. 


Reading and discussion of the edited report continued. 


It was noted that not all of the group reports had been considered 
in the editing committee due to shortage of time. All such reports 
which had not been submitted to the editing committee and thus 
incorporated in the edited report would be considered by the Africa 
Secretary. It was explained that the group reports would not be 
included in the final documentation. 


At the conclusion of the edited report, warm thanks were expressed 
to the editing committee and its chairperson for the outstanding 
work they had done. 


Two additional documents were then presented: the recommendation 
by the youth delegates, which was followed by the statement that 
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the maximum age at which a delegate could represent "youth" was 
thirty-five years. 


The second proposal was for an All Africa Lutheran Centre. 


It was agreed that this document should be taken home to the 
churches for discussion. The members of the consultation involved 
would then discuss it further in Dar es Salaam. Several proposals 
were brought forward as to where such a centre might be located. 
The Africa Secretary was asked to follow up this document and to 
write to the churches. 


With this the official business of the meeting was concluded. 
The Africa Secretary expressed his thanks to all concerned for 
their cooperation. 


The secretary of the Resolutions Committee read its report and 
conveyed thanks to all who had had a share in making this meeting 
possible and a success. 


Bishop Habelgaarn then gave an address of thanks on behalf of the 
host church, and his thanks were echoed by the chairman on behalf 
of the Consultation. 


The chairman then closed the meeting with prayer. 
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Edited Report 





This report is based on the introductory paper by Rev. Amon 
Mwakisunga, group reports and discussions in the plenary sessions. 


I. INTERDEPENDENCE (Introduction, page 29) 


The question of interdependence of churches was taken up seriously 
in the group and plenary discussions. It was noted that by and 
large Lutheran churches in Africa are still very dependent in 
many ways on North Atlantic churches. Such dependence does not 
show a healthy condition for them. Dependence puts certain 
limitations on the work of churches in Africa, some of their 
decisions being influenced, for instance, by donor agencies. They 
lack the flexibility to respond effectively and with credibility 
to challenges arising from certain situations in Africa. 


Dependence of African churches on European and North American 
churches extends far beyond finance and personnel. It includes 
dependence on structures of church life and even patterns of 
thinking which are alien and sometimes in opposition to many 
good African traditions. 


The consultation did not call for immediate suspension of this 
dependence. It was, however, felt that Lutheran churches in Africa 
should be wise enough to pause and make a critical study of the 
consequences of their dependence on the North Atlantic churches. 
Their effectiveness in the communities they represent depends upon 
their ability to establish their credibility in them by being 

more self-reliant in all spheres of church life. 


A question was raised as to whether there could be true inter- 
dependence between dependent African churches and their counterparts 
in the West. It was suggested that it might be more relevant for 
the African churches to strive towards self-reliance first. For 
true interdependence can take place only between churches which are 
more or less self-reliant in their day to day activities. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, interdependence presupposes moral and 
spiritual equality, dignity and self-respect. A healthy interdepend- 
ence between superiors and inferiors, the haves and the have-nots, 
the independents and the dependents, can only be a dream but not 

a reality. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


(a) The real challenge to African churches today is not 
interdependence, but first to find ways and means through 
which they can be more genuinely self-reliant at home - 
striving towards self-reliance will eventually enable 
the African churches to cooperate more effectively with 
other churches later. 
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(b) While working towards self-reliance, Lutheran churches in 
Africa should take appropriate steps to establish a 
healthy interdependence with other churches on the contin- 
ent and abroad. 


(e) Lutheran churches in Africa should not approach inter- 
dependence from selfish expectations for material gain, 
but rather from the sincere conviction that they too have 
something to offer to others. 


(d) Short of giving one another material assistance, churches 
in Africa should seek to foster fellowship among themselves 
and with others through exchange of personnel and short 
programmes of visitation. 


(e) Where possible, churches in Africa should seek personnel 
and financial assistance for mission work from among them- 
selves before appealing to sister churches overseas. 


(f) Churches in Africa are grateful for financial assistance 
from sister churches and mission societies abroad, They 
welcome assistance in finance and personnel, so Long as 
it ts given in a manner which respects the dignity and 
humanity of the recipients. 


(g) African churches should be careful about any assistance 
given with conditions set by donor agencies. They should 
especially be sensitive to any assistance that tends to 
ereate dependence or which destroys genuine partnership 
and makes dignity and self-respect impossible. 


(h) We encourage each member church to contribute financially, 
no matter how small the amount may be, to the LWF State- 
ment of Needs. 





mmendations to the LWF 

(a) As far as possible, LWF should act as coordinator or 
facilitator of inter-church aid among member churches. 

(b) LWF should conduct a study to determine how best to 

promote interdependence among churches for the well- 

being of all involved. 


(e) IWF should be coordinator and facilitator of church to 
church contact on a global basis. 
II. THE CHURCH IN MISSION (Introduction, page 31) 


The church lives up to her calling only if she fully realises herself 
as a church in mission. Her mission activity for the service of the 














Whole human being is thus essential for the existence and credibi- 
lity of any Christian church in this world. As no individual church 
stands for herself but is part of the whole body of Christ, her 
mission involvement also necessitates interdependence (cf. above). 


For the implementation and realimtion of the above basic presupposi- 
tions, we therefore address the following 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churehes in Africa 


(a) That they be made avare that they themselves have the task 
of evangelising and assisting in the liberation of the 
people of Africa. 


(b) That they fully realise that mission does not only point 
to places and people far away from where an individual 
church may be situated, but that mission most definitely 
ts also to pass the Good News on to one's very neighbour. 


(c) That they'do not allow themselves to be understood merely 
as objects for mission but rather act as churches in 
mission themselves. 


(d) That they assist each other in: 


(i) exchanging missionaries between each other, rather 
than Looking for missionaries from "overseas"; 


(tt) creating a joint "platform" where all Africa Lutheran 
churches could share their needs, opportunities and 
abilities; 

(iit) developing forms of a non-institutional approach to 
spreading the Gospel in order as far as possible to 
avoid massive church structures; 


(iv) working out long range programmes for mission and 
developing their own methods of fulfilment. 


III. LEADERSHIP TRAINING (Introduction, page 32) 


During its deliberations the Consultation pointed out that one of 
the most important factors in promoting the life and work of the 
church is well-trained leaders. Good leaders serve as a compass in 
piloting the work of the church. The church which envisages the 
prospects of becoming self-reliant should emphasis leadership 
training in its programmes. 


Leadership training takes two forms: 


- formal training which involves specialisation or technical 
skills; 




















- informal training which involves training of laymen (women 
and youth included) to carry out simple church programmes. 


It is vell teken that both forms of training require a very strong 
spiritual foundation; for all people in the church are disciples 
of Christ. 


The discussion groups in all of the reports agreed upon the emphasis 
on leadership training programmes. The issue was discussed of 
specialist training for workers in the church who later leave the 
church for better paid jobs. Bearing in mind that well-trained 
personnel in the church should be given adequate salaries according 
to the church's financial situation, there are the following 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches im Africa (on the 
local level) Co LT La 


(a) That leadership training be emphasised in the churches' 
programmes, irrespective of whether or not trained 
personnel stay within the service of the church; 


(b) That care be taken in selecting trainees; 


(e) That a certain period of service in the church be 
demanded after training. 


The above recommendations deal principally with those trainees 
who receive specialised training in the work of the church, 
since informal training is often on a voluntary basis. 


Iv. VARIOUS TYPES OF CHURCH MINISTRY (Introduction, page 33) 


The great task of the church in mission outreach and care of the 
congregations in various social structures calls for an increased 
number of personnel at different levels. 


Also due to increased costs in institutional theological education 
and in view of the value of carrying out theological education 
without separation from the life of home and community, there is a 
need for Theological Education by Extension (TEE). 


African churches should establish tent-making ministry, not only 
because the financial situation of African churches favours such a 
model, but also because it is in harmony with methods used by 

St. Paul and is in agreement with our biblical understanding whereby 
every Christian is called to serve the Lord in his or her situation. 


Tent-making ministries should supplement the full-time pastoral 
ninistry. 


The value of tent-making ministry lies in the fact that it allows: 
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(a) the expertise in non-church tasks to be closely related to 
the mission of the church; 


(b) closer contact of the Gospel to the life of the people; 


(c) reduction of the financial burden on the church, and 
promotion of self-reliance; 


(a) special opportunity for not only the pastor but the whole 


congregation to be involved in the life and ministry of the 
church. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


(a) That stronger emphasis be placed on tent-making ministries 
and the training of people for this task; 


(b) That theological training by extension (practised in Latin 
America and South Africa, Liberia, the Caribbean, etc.) be 
carried out extensively among our churches; 

(e) That greater emphasis be placed on voluntary work in the 
church, based on the principles of priesthood of believers. 


V. CHURCH TO CHURCH CONTACT (Introduction, page 35) 


It was felt that there was a need to start church to church contact 
within the African churches. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in 4, 
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Contacts should be encouraged through: 
(a) exchange of theological teachers and students; 


(b) exchange programmes whereby members and groups of one 
Lutheran church visit another Lutheran church to observe 
and learn how others work and live. 


VI. WOMEN AND YOUTH (Introduction, page 3T) 


It appears that in many of our churches the work of the women and 
youth has not been given serious consideration, in spite of the 
fact that they constitute the nucleus of our church family. The 
churches should evaluate their work in this field to see how it 
might be made more effective. 


Rev. Amon Mwakisunga's suggestions under this heading were strongly 
recommended, as was the point expressed in the Tananarive Report: 














"We recommend churches to institute structures which facilitate 
relations between the grass-roots and the leaders, and to ensure 
that young people and women are part of the decision-making 
process." 


For women we are not concerned only with & change in law or social 
practice, but with a change in basic attitude. There needs to be an 
understanding of the equality between men and women. This can be 
brought about and more clearly understood through education within 
African churches by using a wide range of resources - worship, sermons, 
Sunday schools, church publications, adult classes, etc. and these 
should be directed towards men in order to liberate them from 

certain images they have of themselves. 


The churches should not neglect women's and youth work in their 
church budgets. 


Young people are creative and active. It was agreed that they should 
be given an opportunity to use their creativity and talents. One 
opportunity could be by giving them the chance to create and publish 
literature. They should be considered as a major part of the life 
of the church. 


Our youth ministry could also be strengthened by having training 
programmes for youth at our seminaries “ty encouraging more laypeople 
to take leading roles in our youth work, to involve our youth in 


the churches’ diaconate ministry and to organise rural group centres 
to counter the move of youth to the city. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


(a) Female youth should be trained for ministry and the question 
of ordination should be given careful and serious study. 


(b) Congregations and synods should be encouraged to make pro- 
vision for women's work, equal opportunities for education 
and special leadership programmes. 


(c) International youth conventions should be held. 


Recommendations to the LWF 


(a) A woman representative for AALA countries should be added 
to the women's desk at LWF headquarters. 


(b) A youth desk should be established at LWF headquartere. 
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VII. THEOLOGY IN THE AFRICAN CONTEXT (Introduction, page 34) 


Theology on the continent of Africa takes many and varied forms, 
reflecting the dissimilar situations of Christians and churches 
there. These are due to differences in tradition and in political, 
economic and social systems which make themselves felt in theological 
thinking, particularly if it is to be context-related. 


Despite these differences, however, it seems that there is one feature 
common to the theological statements of the churches and the writings 
of African theologians, and that is the concern to relate the Gospel 
to the whole human being. 


The task of theology in Africa, as elsewhere, is to present the Gospel 
and communicate it in a manner appropriate to those to whom it is 
being proclaimed and taught. Thus: 


1. Theology in Africa must be "de-contextualised", i.e. 
stripped of any form of expression or pressure tending to 
impede the advance of the Gospel in Africa 


2. It must be "re-contextualised", i.e. it ought to rediscover 
traditional African cultural values and go out into our 
secularised world to preach Jesus Christ. It should do its 
best to give a theological answer to complex and controversial 
questions confronting African churches, e.g. liberation, 
polygamy, the church's attitude to social policy, church-state 
relations, etc. 


3. It should also be Christ-centred. The only common goal is to 
interpret the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth in an African cont- 
ext in order to show Africans that Jesus Christ encounters 
them in the Gospel and spesks to them directly in their own 
African setting. In this way the African Christian remains 
African when he accepts the Gospel. 


4, The spreading of the Good News should not be separated from 
the social implications of the Gospel. It must take the 
form of both word and deed. The heresy of salvation through 
works is to be avoided, but not the fact that faith gives 
rise to works. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


(a) We encourage the African churches to pursue theological 
thinking in relation to their own context. They are to work 
towards an African Theology while not overlooking the univers- 
al nature of the church, Dialogue with the Western churches 
will thus remain a constant concern. 


(b) We encourage the Christians from the Afri am churches to see 
themselves as agents of liberation and love under the guidance 














of Christ, who brought freedom for all. 


(e) The use of local training facilities in Africa should 
be expanded and exchanges of staff and students should 
be promoted between African educational institutions. 


(d) Meetings between representatives of African Lutheran 
churches should be organised for the purpose of seeking 
possible forms of joint practice in the field of preach- 
ing, catechism and liturgy. 


LWF be requested to provide financial assistance to the 
Lutheran churches in Africa for studies and consultations 

on the theme: Theology in thi ican Context. Subjects 
which vould need to be dealt with AEE Ehia ChE Ge 

such important issues as polygamy, violence and non-violence, 
etc. 


VIII. THE INDEPENDENT CHURCHES (Introduction, page 36) 


The existence of a growing number of independent churches alongside 
the established Christian churches is both a challenge and a call to 
action. 


The reasons for this state of affairs were discussed at length: it 
was felt that the established churches had something to learn from 
the independent churches, e.g. their simplicity of administrative 
structure and their effort to spesk to people in their cultural 
context and through a less formal liturgy. 


mendations to the Lutheran churches im Africa 





(a) fhe established churches should engage in dialogue with 
the independent churches at local and national level in 
order that all may learn from one another. 


(b) Lutheran seminaries should be opened to people from 
independent churches, should they desire formal theologi- 
cal training. 


Recommendations to the LWF 


(a) LWP should be requested to provide for consultative 
services for exchange between established churches in 
Africa in the question of relations with independent 
churches. 


(b) An ecumenical study should be undertaken on Lutheran- 
independent church relations. 














IX. POLYGAMY (pages 35 and 202) 


Over the years polygamy has become a burning issue in the church in 
Africa, and the question of eradicating polygamy in Africa was a focal 
point at this Consultation. It was stressed that it could only be 
dealt with at the local and national levels and within each church's 
own cultural setting. It was obvious that in the light of the Gospel, 
polygamy had a degrading effect on the social life of the woman and 
the family. But attempts to eradicate this form of marriage must be 
undertaken through the process of education and pastoral care for 
both sexes. 


.Even though there had been some African churches who had admitted 
converted polygamists into their congregations, the question still 
remained whether that was the solution to the problem. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


(a) A converted polygamist's admittance into the church must 
be coupled with continued pastoral care. 


(b) There must be education and seminars for both men and 
women 


(i) on family planning and spacing of children, and 
(it) on the disadvantages of polygamy. 


(c) -There must be a marriage counselling service in the 
church, 


(d) Women committees should be established to deal with this 
problem in local churches. 


(e) Marriage counselling should be put on the curriculum of 
seminaries and theological colleges. 


(f) Women should be trained in different skills and jobs so 
as to make them independent. 


X. FAMILY PLANNING 


The question of family planning was raised in group and plenary 
discussions. It was agreed that family planning in the African tradi- 
tional society was intended primarily to space children for the sake 
of the health of the mother and child. In some societies family 
planning today is closely related to economic considerations - the 
ability of parents to provide decent living conditions and educational 
opportunities for their children. 


Contraception as practised by some single girls was said to be a more 
complex problem than family planning among married couples; & complex 














ethical question was involved in this practice and it therefore required 
careful study. It was felt that contraceptives should not be made 
readily available to single girls, but that great emphasis should be 
placed on sex education. 


The question of contraceptives for single girls and the matter of children 
born out of wedlock belonged together and should be studied simultaneous- 
ly. What stand should the church take towards children born out of 
wedlock? Were they simply to be regarded as a scandal in the family 

and in the church? 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 





(a) In view of its complexity and importance, the question of 
family planning for married couples and the use of contra- 
ceptives by single girls, as well as abortion, should be 
studied seriously by every church within its owun special 
environment. 

(b) Documentation on similar studies in other countries should 
be sought from IWF and other agencies. 


XI. URBAN INDUSTRIAL MINISTRY (page 184) 


(a) There should be an integration of Urban Industrial Miseion 
into the on-going self-studies in the churches. 


(b) Information was needed on the purpose and goal of UIM. 


Recommendations to the LWF 


(a) The Africa Secretary vae requested to make a comprehensive 
report on UIM work avazlable to tke member churches in 
Africa. 

(b) The Urban Industrial Mission project should be continued 
and its results comnunicated to the churches. 


XII. CONCERNING COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SERVICE (CDS) (page 154) 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 





(a) African churches should always be asare of their responsi- 
bilities to the poor and to those who suffer from social 








economic and political injustices. 





(b) They must champion the cause of the underprivileged in 
their societies and throughout the world. 


(e) They must not be afraid of telling the truth about corrupt 
politicians, exploiters and selfish pover mongers in their 
societies. 


(d) They must not shy avay from their role and right to be the 
conscience of their communities. 


Recommendation to the EWE 


As it has been the practice hitherto, member churches in the 
LWF should be involved in decision-making for the CDS work in 
order to ensure greater efficiency and more effectiveness. 


XIII. IDENTITY OF THE AFRICAN CHURCH (page 141) 
Three main comments emerged from the group discussions: 


1. The Lutheran churches in Africa have no special identity of 
their own. The expression of their life through worship and 
proclamation is basically westernised. Through the church, 
people are converted not only to Christ but also to western 
cultures, customs and thinking. 


2. The church in Africa is in the humiliating position of 
“always depending on help from others", The term "young 
church" is derogatory. However, these churches constitute 
a source of revival and fresh impulse for the North Atlantic 
churches. 


3. The churches in Africa do not have enough influence on the 


IWF's decisions because they are not properly represented 
in the Executive Committee and in the different Commissions. 


tons to the Lutheran churches in Africa 








(a) 4s lanis rs of a Christian church in Africa we should all 

any African forms of expression (songs, musical 
in tsuiente, symbols, art forms, materials) and integrate 
them into the worship and life of the church. Efforts to 
find African forms of expression of Christian life should 
not, however, prevent us from borrowing what is good in 
other cultures, nor from sharing our African style of 
worship and muete with churches overseas. 


























(b) Since cultural adaptation concerns not only "the form" of 
church life but also theological attitudes and concepts, 
theologians are to be constantly encouraged to study and 
reinterpret the basic gospel message in an African language. 


(e) The church in Africa would have a greater hearing if it 
increased its involvement in IWF. To achieve this it must 
create a must greater interest among its members concerning 
the reality of LWF membership. One Sunday each year could 
be declared "LWF Day", with a special collection. 


Recommendation: to the LWF 
In order to be properly represented in the LWF the churches in 
Africa propose that the Executive Committee should have more 
African representatives. The delegates should be appointed on 
a geographical basis and include at least one woman. 


xiv. TOGETHER IN MISSION (page 59) 


"Together in Mission" implies that which churches in any part of the 
world do in mission in cooperation with another church or other churches. 
All churches belong to the one body in Christ. 


Priorities for "Together in Mission" should be set by the local churches 
because they are the ones who know the needs. 


It was noted that God has blessed his churches in different ways. The 
churches in the rich nations have been urged to donate more for the 
mission of churches in developing countries. By the same token the 
poor churches must be prepared to share even in a small way the 
financial burden of the mission. It was emphasised, however, that 

is not only sharing in financial aid that is important, but that there 
are other commodities to be shared, such as talents and time. 





mmendation to the Lutheran churches im Africa 


African Lutheran churches should be encouraged to participate 
fully in "Together in Mission", not only financially but by 
other means, such as by sharing time and talents. 





Recommendation to the LMF 


The LWF should be a pool of resources for "Together in Mission" 
to eliminate inequality of power over financial resources. 
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xv. SELF-RELIANCE (page 97) 


The matter of self-reliance came up for discussion many times accord- 
ing to the records of both group and plenary discussions. Many 
proposals were put forward as to how Lutheran churches in Africa could 
tackle the matter in practical terms. Some felt that churches should 
reduce or limit their expenditure by handing over schools and hospitals 
inherited from mission societies to the government. Others argued 
that to give up such institutions was to reduce the churches' credibi- 
lity in their own communities. They emphasised that through such 
institutions the churches were contributing to national building; 

they were keeping open the possibility of countering unacceptable 
ideologies in their soceities and they could influence government 
decisions in many fields. 


One discussion group reached a compromise which noted that "it was 
agreed that the church should concern itself with literacy work and 
with proclamation of Jesus Christ, but that general education was 
not its concern today. It was not necessary for it to produce un- 
employed intellectuals. In any case," the report continued, "are 
we quite convinced that our teaching is better than that in govern- 
ment schools?" 


Another group felt that in these changing times and situations we 
should warn the churches against establishing structures which they 
would not be able to sustain in future. But it was rightly left to 
each church to make its own decision. 


A third group struggled with the task of trying to define self- 
reliance in broad terms. It stressed that self-reliance did not 
apply to financial self-sufficiency. Self-reliance also referred to 
independent decision-making. The report stated: "We should be able 
to assert our identity and to define our problems and our real 
needs." A self-reliant church must be able to face and accept her 
responsibilities. 


The need to educate congregations and churches for self-reliance was 
strongly felt. It was suggested that vocational training for self- 
reliance should be a priority for churches in Africa. It was 
furthermore noted that self-reliance presupposes "self-identity". 
African churches should first of all try to discover who there are, 
where they are and what they want to be to the future generations of 
their societies. Instead of waiting for others to tell them who they 
are and who they should be, they would be wise to engage in serious 
self-studies. 


The following were given as a few specific recommendations for increas- 
ing church income: 


(a) Church leaders should be given training in stewardship 
education. Bible studies of the type participants had 
received at this meeting were cited as one good example. 
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(b) In agricultural or rural areas, church-owned farms or 
plantations could be worthwhile investments. 


(c) The use of envelopes for special thanksgiving offerings 
night help. 


(a) Tithing of farm produce and livestock as well as money 
could bé encouraged. 


(e) Bazaars, concerns and plays could be used to raise money 
for church projects. 


(f) Church leaders should not only preach stewardship, but 
must be seen to practise it themselves. Furthermore, church 
money should be handled with great care and without secrets 
so that parishioners could see for themselves how their 
offerings were being spent. 


It was stated that at the congregational level, decisions concerning 
the use of finances must be the responsibility of members either 
directly of through their own chosen representatives. A good under- 
standing of financial responsibilities could greatly increase offerings. 
A very important reminder was that behind the financial question in the 
church lay the need for a vigorous spiritual life. If spiritual 
renewal was achieved and maintained, it would clearly be reflected in 
the finances of the church. 


Recommendations to the LWF 


(a) LWF Department of Studies should provide consultative 
services to member churches interested in conducting their 
own self-studies. 


(b) IWF Department of Church Cooperation should provide all 
enabling asststance to African churches to do research on 
how African traditions could be used for enrichment of 
African church life. An African regional consultation on 
this subject would be a great help. 


(c) LWP should help member churches seriously to study and 
deal with the problem of the international economic system. 


XVI. STUDIES DEPARTMENT REPORT (page 196) 


Dr. Ulrich Duchrow, Director of the Department of Studies, made a 
presentation on the work of the department with emphasis on the gains 
made in the ecclesiology study. The €onsultation was deeply appreciat- 
ive of the report and asked that it should be included in the final 
record of the Consultation. The chairman expressed thanks on behalf 
of the Lutheran churches in Africa for the fact that for the first time 
the churches of Africa, Asia and Latin America had played an important 
role in the LWF studies. 
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Recommendations to Lutheran churches in Africa 








(a) Churches in Africa that have been undertaking research in 
self-studies but have not completed them should be encouraged 
to do so for their own benefit as well as for that of others. 


(b) Churches in Africa interested in starting their own self- 
studies, with or without the help of the LWF, should do so. 


Recommendations to the LWE 


(a) It is requested that the findings of the current self- 
studies should be made available to member churches for 
information. 


(b) LWP Department of Studies should render whatever help 
ts possible to churches interested in embarking on their 
own self-studies in future. 


XVII. INTRODUCTION TO THE ASSEMBLY (page 165) 


A lucid and comprehensive paper on Assembly preparation was presented 
by Rev. Gunnar St&lsett from Norway, a member of the Commission on 
Church Cooperation. The consultation was most grateful for the 
excellent presentation, and for the way Rev. Stalsett ably handled 
intricate questions on the subject from the participants. 


Questions were raised regarding how the election of officers, and 
especially of the president, took place. The consultation was also 
interested to know how the nomination committee functioned. A 
further question was raised regarding the responsibilities of LWF 
nsional committees. Rev. Stálsett and the Associate General Secret- 
ary, Rev. Albertus Maasdorp, gave responses to the questions. It 

was noted that every effort would be made to ensure a fair geographic- 
al representation on the Executive Committee, commissions, committees 
and departmental staff. 


Recommendation to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


Lutheran churches in Africa are advised to study carefully the 
Constitution and Rules of Procedure for the Assembly. 


XVIII. WHAT DOES THE LWF MEAN IN AFRICA (Page 173) 


The Associate General Secretary of the LWF, Rev. Albertus Maasdorp, 
made a presentation on the above topic which was highly appreciated. 
As an answer to the question, he stated that the LWF was a platform 
for the Lutheran member churches where they could share their experi- 
ences and concerns, resolve their problems and help one another. 














The consultation was of the opinion that Africa could have no great 
influence on the LWF unless it was well represented on the Executive 
Committee as well as on the different commissions. 


Reéommendation to the LWF 


The African members of the Executive Committee should accompany 
the Secretary for Africa on his field trips in thetr respective 
regions to acquaint themselvee with the work of the churches, and 
explain the nature, function and importance of the LWF to the 
churches, 


XIX. REPORT FROM ALL ASIA LUTHERAN CONFERENCE (page 211) 


Dr. F. Sianipar, General Secretary of the HKBP and chairman of the 
All Asia Lutheran Conference was given a warm fraternal welcome by 
our consultation when, on behalf of the Lutheran churches in Asia, 
he gave a brief greeting and best wishes for a successful conference. 
Later on he was called upon again to give a short report on the 
Third All Asia Lutheran Conference, which had been held in Singapore 
from 29 November to 4 December 1976. 


Dr. Sianipar welcomed the opportunity provided to enable Asian and 
African Christians to learn from one another. He emphasised the 
point that the Lutheran churches in Asia and Africa had a more or 
less similar historical background of mission; their problems of 
dependence and interdependence were not very different; their 
yearnings for greater self-reliance stemmed from the same desire 

and search for self-identity and their quest for contextual theology 
was prompted by the same strong feelings of wanting to witness the 
Lord more concretely and in ways more relevant and easily understand- 
able to the people in Asia. 


Dr. Sianipar pointed out that the All Asia Lutheran Conference had 
wrestled with the same questions of interdependence of churches, 
and "Together in Mission". It was agreed that self-reliance did 
not mean self-sufficiency or an independent life in isolation. 

The universality of the Church of Christ should not be overshadowed 
by the desire to become self-reliant. Therefore, all Lutheran 
churches wherever they were had a duty to proclaim the Gospel. 

They had a duty to go together in mission. Each church, no matter 
how small or poor, had a role to play in mission. With self-respect, 
dignity, love of God, generosity and humility before the Lord as 
the basis of interdependence of the churches, there would be little 
in mission that could not be accomplished together. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 





(a) Lutheran churches in Africa should make good use of LWF 
assistance to exchange personnel (e.g. students and workers) 
with Lutheran churches in Asia. 











(b) As far as possible, African and Asian churches should devise 
their own means and vays of establishing closer contacts 
through visitation programmes and dissemination of informa- 
tion. 


(e) Where possible, representatives of Lutheran churches in 
Asta should be invited to attend African consultations 
such as this and others. 


Xx. FUTURE WORK OF THE COMMISSION ON CHURCH COOPERATION (page 129) 


The CCC is a "free association of its member churches", with a 
department at the LWF headquarters. Authority over its organisation 
is vested in the churches. 


The functions of the CCC/DCC are to organise regional and sub-regional 
consultations * for member churches, to provide for development possi- 
bilities for churches (in-country scholarships and the Asia Programme 
for Advanced Studies), to support churches in their programmes of 
evangelism, to encourage and support production and use of Christian 
literature in member churches, to assist churches on special concerns, 
to support churches''work among youth and students, and to provide inter- 
church aid to meet various urgent financial needs of member churches. 


XXI. THEOLOGY OF VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENCE (pages 3 and 214) 


In view of the fact that the church is in the world it is faced with 
all kinds of social problems including injustice. This was very 
Clearly expressed in the sermon of Dr. J. L. de Vries in which 

he advocated non-violence as opposed to violence in the Southern African 
situation, where the system of apartheid violates the genuine rights 

of man. 


In Dean Robinson's Bible Study, there was obvious emphasis on the 
church's being the voice of the voiceless and the power of the 
powerless. 


Inasmuch as this question provoked a heated discussion, and because 
of lack of time for discussion in depth of this wide subject, it 
was proposed that this subject be taken up at a future consultation. 


XXII. SPIRITUAL REVIVAL (page 213) 


Revival is seen as being in close connection with the work of the 
Holy Spirit. This revival can manifest itself in many ways, one 

of them being that the churches see the importance of evangelisation 
and make it their most significant mission in the world. 


It is further recognised that such renewal is always and indeed 
ultimately a gift of God. He himself chooses the time and place 
when he pours the spirit of renewal on his children. The promise 














of this renewal, according to the Holy Scriptures, -is addressed to the 
whole church. The consultation, therefore, affirms the urgency of 
such cooperation among churches in Africa and throughout the world 

in order to open ourselves to God's renewing action and to be able to 
share the gifts of God with one another. 


Recommendations to the Lutheran churches in Africa 


(a) 


(b) 


(e) 


That national churches conduct their own consultations to 
discuss among other things the following topics: polygamy, 
church structures, mission and development and tent-making 
ministry; 


That all churches in Africa take very seriously the import- 
ance of leadership training for church personnel; 


That form time to time regional consultations be orgamised 
where several national churches can share their experiences 
on matters of importance to the churches in the region, and 
devise common strategies for their solutions. 


Recommendations to the LWE 


(a) 


(b) 


(e) 


That the DCC/CCC mandate should express clearly and 
specifically its concern for spiritual revival in the 
churches; 


That in future, consultations such as this should devote 
more time to worship with emphasis on prayers, confession 
and intercession; 


That various national churches be requested in advance 

to prepare different forms and styles of worship through 
which Christians in Africa praise God, e.g. songs, prayers, 
testimonies and scriptures. 














Resolutions 
Committee 





We will all agree that we have spent nine long, but very 
meaningful days here. Days which we think must be registered in 
the history of Lutheran Churches in the world as a whole and 
Africa in particular. We all agree that this is the first time 
that Lutheran Churches from every region in Africa have been 
brought together to grapple with their own problems in seeking 
an answer to their reason for being. 


These nine days have exposed us to many burning issues which 

are common to the Lutheran Churches in Africa in particular 

and io the Christian Church as a whole. They have helped us to 
realise with joy that we are not objects for mission, but Churches 
in mission and that we have the full responsibility to carry 

out the command of our Lord "Make Disciples of the Nations", 


These nine days have helped us to note what our priorities 
are and the need for a closer cooperation between Lutheran 
Churches in Africa in the light of interdependence, and self- 
reliance under the guiding hands of God for carrying out, 
effectively the mission of our Lord in Africa and the World 
a8 & whole. 


However, many hours of manpower have been put into this work 
as well as funds, not forgetting God, who has, through His 
mercy and Grace made all this possible. We would therefore 
like to, in this humble way, thank God without whom nothing 
is possible for his aboundant blessing with which this 
meeting has been led and brought to such a wonderful close. 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow. Praise Him 
all creatures here below. 
Praise Him above, ye Heavenly host. Praise Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


Oar sincere thanks and appreciation go to the government and 
people of Botswana for hosting such a crucial meeting in their 
country. 


We thank the Mayor and Council men of Gaborone for serving as 
a host city to the Consultation. 


Our thanks go to the management and staff of the Holiday Inn 
in Gaborone, who have done everything possible to accommodate 
us and placed at our disposal the maximum use of their 
facilities. 


We extend sincere thanks to the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa for serving as host 
Church to this consultation. 














Our thanks and appreciation go to all the churches in and around 
Gaborone who opened their doors to us to share their pulpit 
and to fellowship with ther. 


We would like to register our thanks to the LWF through the 
Department of Church Cooperation for making this meeting possible 
by providing the funds for it. We want to note with great pleasure 
ihe manner in which the meetings have been conducted. It is not 

an easy task to chair such a meeting. All of those who presided 
over the various sessions have done extremely well, and have kept 
our meeting under control. We extend thanks and appreciation to 
Bishop Kibira, Bishop Habelgaarn and Mrs. Razanamamy for so ably 
presiding over the meetings for these nine days. 


For a big group of this nature, it is not an easy thing to get 
people to session on time. Our thanks to Dr. Schmale who constantly 
reminded us of the time. He has done well. 


Communication is a problem in Africa. At every meeting of this nature 
we are faced with the problem of translation. But this consultation 

has gone smoothly with everyone participating because of our translators. 
To them we express our sincere thanks. 


Our thanks to Mr. Krarup who acted as photographer for the Con- 
sultation. 


We note with heartfelt thanks and appreciation the presence of 
the General Secretary of the Lutheran Church in Indonesia, Dr. 
Sianipar, who did all he could to attend this Consultation. 


We want to note with thanks the chairpersons and secretaries 
of all the committees and group discussions for a job well done. 


Our thanks to all of the Committees through whose efforts this 
consultation has been a success. However, we especially would 
like to mention the editing committee which had to edit and put 
together what has been said in the groups. The Chairperson, 
Bishop Shiri, the secretaries Dr. Lema and Miss Syverson, and 
its members Bishop Kolowa, Rev. Krause, Rev. Ranaivojaona, 

Rev. Songsaré and Mrs. Stewart are all to be congratulated. 


"Behind every great man is a woman." Behind the success of this 
consultation are two ladies who have untiringly worked to keep us 
supplied with printed materials. In spite of all the work they 
have always accepted our work with a smile. We extend our heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation to Mrs. Mmapula Makgato and Miss Yvonne 
Lewer for a job so well done. The success of this consultation 

has been therwillingness to work long hours of the day. 


Our thanks to all the members of the LWF staff who have come 

to share with us in this unique way their solidarity and cooperation 
with Lutheran Churches in Africa in the struggle together for 
Self-reliance as partners in World Mission. 


Thanks and appreciation to the Chairman and members of ihe 
Steering Committee for their untiring effort in making all ihe 
necessary arrangements, keeping the meeting within schedule 
and under complete control. 











Our thanks go to Rev. Chisanga. who has come as a brother and 
representative from the AACC. His presence has added much to ou 
meeting. 


We thank Mr, Kitange, editor of Target, for his presence and 
contributions. 


We want to recognise with thanks Miss Christa Held who has 
served as secretary for all of our plenary sessions. 


We especially want to express our heartfelt thanks and 
appreciation to Rev. Amon Mwakisunga, Secretary for Africa, for 
all he has done in the organisation of this consultation, whose 
purpose it is to conscientise both Africans and missionaries 
to what is the true mission of the Church. 


We also want to note with thanks the presence of all of the 
Bishops, Presidents and General Secretaries at this All Africa 
Consultation. We want especially to thank the women for their 
contribution, both in the discussions and their special request 
to the Consultation. We want to note with thanks the presence 
of the youths and their contribution to this Consultation. 
Finally we want to thank all of the Churches who responded to 
the invitation to attend this Consultation and for their contri 
bution to this Consultation. 


As we leave this Consultatiqn and return home in preparation fo 
the Sixth Assembly in Dar-es-Salaam in June, let us all pray 
for God's blessing on the forthcoming Assembly, so that it will 
be one of the best ever held and thereafter that the LWF will 
serve as catalyst in every meaning of the word as it continues 
to carry out the command of our Lord 


"Go ye into all the World and make disciples of all 
nations, baptising them in the name of ihe father, and 
the son and the Holy Ghost. And teaching them to 
observe all things as I have commanded you." 


May God bless the works of our hands and teach us to number our 
days, that we will apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
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Churches’ Information 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN CAMEROUN 





The missionary work behind the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Cameroon (EELC) began 53 years ago, although the first converts 
were not made until nine years later. 


Activities 


The church carries on the evangelistic work begun by the American 
and Norwegian missions, It continues to develop year by year and 
to expand its field of work. It now has more than 40,000 baptized 
members and more than 9,000 catechumens coming along. This growth 
has been the result of evangelistic campaigns undertaken either 
through the regular instruction which is given in congregations 
here, as everywhere, or through the work of mobile teams which 
travel by helicopter to hitherto isolated areas. This opens up 
encouraging possibilities and holds out the hope thai wemay be 
able to double our membership within at most 10 years. 


In an area like ours, where Islam claims to be the religion of 
the people, the above figures are significant. But two tendencies 
are to be feared: while the people of Northern Cameroon remain 
faithful to Islam through a desire for social advancement ~ it is 
enough to make an outward show of adherence, as in the time of 
certain Roman emperors - those in the South and Southwest are 
influenced by secularization and paganism. One evening, I was 
astounded to hear on the radio of the coastal province a report 

on the restoration of traditional cults. Fortunately, a Government 
representative was present and commented: "On the condition that 
these cults are not prejudicial to public order and to our 
institutions", 


In an effort to meet such situations - and we know that they do 
arise, for the Lord Jesus said that in the last days there will 

be false prophets and rebellious men — our church has multiplied 
its methods of Christian education, in order to deepen the 
spiritual life of Christians. It uses cassettes, film projections, 
the sale of Bibles and leaflets of Bible verses, flannelgraphs, 
Sunday schools, meetings of "Femmes pour Christ" (Women for Christ) 
and the Sawtu Linjiila programs of Ngaoundéré broadcast by Radio 
Voice of the Gospel in Addis Ababa. For it is dangerous to fill our 
churches with people whose lives have not been really touched by 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. To have a crowd is often flattering. 
But it must also be noted that these methods of Christian education 
are not yet developed and perfected, because of a lack of qualified 
local people and also of financial resources. 





Training of Church workers 


For a long time, the church has trained catechists and evangelists 
in the Bible schools in Tibato, Baboua and Poli. Another school 
will soon be opened in Gaboua—Boulai. At present, 36 pastors are 
working in our parishes and institutions for 367 congregations. 
They are assisted by 56 evangelists and 435 catechists. 
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It is only since 1958 that the church has trained its own pastors 
in the School of Theology in Meiganga. The educational level is 
constantly rising. Four candidates for the ministry are now having 
a period of practical experience. 


Institutions 


In addition to those institutions which are directly concerned 
with evangelism, such as translation centers and bookshops, the 
EELC has some which are engaged in welfare activities. It 
contributes to medical care in the country through three large 
hospitals: one in the central synod of Ngaoundéré, headquarters 
of the department and terminus of the railway line from the North; 
another in Garoua-Boulai in the Southeast synod and a third in 
Ngaoubela in the Southwest synod, with several dispensaries. This 
assistance is absolutely essential in an arid country like ours, 
with a dry season of six months; pure water is scarce and as a 
result there is much illness. The mortality rate, especially among 
children, is rather high. 


The EELC also shares in the education and instruction of the Cameroon 
people. Its secondary school in Ngaoundéré has recently been 

placed in category A of the private schools. The church also has 
several schools which give a complete primary education. Although 
these schools constitute a heavy burden for the church, it recognizes 
their value: through them it can reach young people with the Gospel 
and thus provide for its future. 


The church also works with illiterates, for it is not very edifying 
to count among its members some who cannot read. The believer must 
be able to learn through reading the Bible in either his own or 

a foreign language; this ability also precludes an attitude of 
passive adoration. 


Agricultural work 


The church contributes to the people's development through two 
agricultural centers, These are not only productive themselves; 
they also help farmers, Christians and non-Christians alike, to 
improve and increase their crops, especially of local food products. 


Other activities 


The EELC stands in solidarity with its brothers and sisters in 
Christ who live in difficult circumstances throughout the world. 
For this reason, intercession is part of its life. With great sorrow 
but also full of hope, in the prayers for peace in South Africa on 
September 26, 1976. It has good relations with other churches and 
organizations, 


The EELC has had the pleasure of visiting the churches of Madagascar, 
Zaire, Canada and Koumba (West Cameroon). With regard to internal 
relations, it is very grateful to the Government of Cameroon for its 
help in the struggle against social injustice and racial and 
religious discrimination. The doors are open for us to proclaim the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in whom all men hope, for liberation and for 
salvation in this world and the world to come, 
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Finances 


Qur church is not yet financially independent. It receives a great 
deal of support from mission societies, the Lutheran World Federation 
and other organizations such as the Lutheran Commission for Relations 
with Overseas churches. It must be added that the Lord is gradually 
moving the hearts of the believers who are beginning to understand 
their responsibilities as committed Christians. 


I wish to thank the LWF for this opportunity to tell about our 
church and also for your desire to learn about it in order to include 
it in your intercessions, 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE 
CENTRAL AFRICAN EMPIRE 





For political reasons the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 

Central African Empire had to separate from the church in Cameroun, 
of which it constituted one synod until 1972. It had become part 

of that church so it could train its own future pastors and form 

the many new parishes which were possible if resources were avail- 
able, In spite of iis weakness, this church too is a powerful witness 
to the Gospel, which makes our assistance all the more urgent. 


The ELC/CAE became an independent church on Jenuary 1, 1974. It 
has about 15,000 taptised members in 160 villages, divided into 
cight districts. Almost all the members of our church are Gbayas. 
The church is in the extreme west of the country, and was a 
"region" of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Cameroun (ELCC) 
until CAE. We do not look upon this division into two independent 
churches as a "separation", but as a new opportunity to extend the 
work of Christ into areas of the Central African Empire in which 
there has been little evangelisation. We also take into account 
the political situation, since we wish to maintain good relations 
with our respective governments, 


The spiritual leaders of the ELC/CAE 


Seven African pastors are at present working in the ELC/CAE. 
Several of them are already nearing retirement age. Orly five 

are engaged in full-time parish work (as heads of districts). 
Pastor Elie Barbou is president of the church, but is also in 
charge of one district. Pastor Bernard Zama teaches in the Bible 
School. Three of the seven pastors were trained in the Bible 
School (in Baboua, CAE, where the instruction is in Gbaya); three 
were ordained as assistant pastors (aide-pasteurs) after working 
as evangelists for more than twenty years; the seventh was irained 
for the ministry in the Evangelical Church of the Brethren (l'Eglise 
óvangélique des Frbres) before attending our Bible School. 





Ten evangelists and more than a hundred "graduate" catechists 

(who have been trained in the Bible School) guide the spiritual 
life of the congregations. There is also in each district an 
evangelist who works solely among young people. All church workers 
are paid by the district in which they work. 
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The American Lutheran Church has sent five American pastors to 
work in our church: two teach in the Bible School and one in the 
School of Theology; one is an evangelist to the Mbororo, and one 
is also in charge of a district. These pastors also give leader- 
ship in the various activities of the church: literacy programs, 
youth work, Sunday school, literature distribution, etc. 


Bible School and School of Theology 


Founded in 1952, well before the independence of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in Cameroun and in the Central African Empire, 

the Bible School has trained almost all the full-time workers 

of the ELC/CAE, as well as workers in the south-east (Gbaya) 

region of the ELC of Cameroun. Instruction is in Gbaya, and includes 
a three year study program. The normal enrolment is about fifty 
students. 


The school is entirely supported by the American Lutheran Church, 
Each student is financially dependent upon his family and his church 
district during his three years of study, but he is even more 
dependent on the manual work which he does and for which he is paid 
out of the school budget. All the students are married, Their wives 
take a literacy course in Gbaya during the three years, 


In order to be admitted to the school, each candidate must be 
recommended by his district and take a small entrance examination. 
The diversity of educational level among the students is becoming 
increasingly a problem; for example, there are in the same class 
some students who have attended secondary school and others who 
have not even been to primary school. 


The ELCT/CAE has recently established a School of Theology. A 
preparatory class, which will form part of the school, began in 
1975. The first class of the school itself began in January 1976. 
Entering students must have completed elementary school (Cours 
moyen II), One of the American pastors who is now teaching in the 
Bible School has assumed responsibility for the School of Theology, 
but the church needs new missionary personnel to carry through this 
project. 


The work being done at present by missionaries in our church is 
indicative of our priorities: the training of future leaders 
for the ELC/CAE. 


3. Literacy work 


French is the official language of the Central African Empire, while 
ihe "national" language is Sango. Until now, the ELC/CAE has worked 
in a Gbaya area and carries on its ministry primarily in the Gbaya 
language. It also has a constantly expanding literacy program in 
Gbaya. The New Testament was translated into Gbaya several years 
ago, and in five years we hope to have the whole Bible in Gbaya, 
thanks to the Gbaya Translation Centre in Meiganga, Cameroun. 

















The ELC/CAE is also proposing a literacy program in Sango, and 
eventually a studio for the production of radio programs in Sango. 
In order to respond to the demand for evangelisation of the country, 
our church must carry its ministry beyond the Gbaya region, and 
therefore it must work increasingly in Sango, 


4. Youth 


The youth movement is called "Youth of the Central African Empire" 
(YCAE). Its aims are: 


a) to deepen the Christian faith and biblical knowledge of 
the young people; 


b) to broaden their general culture; 


c) to encourage them to commit themselves to the service of 
Christ on behalf of others, and to lead others to Christ. 


The movement is organised as follows: in each district there is an 
evangelist of the synod who oversees the smooth functioning of the 
movement; each district also appoints and pays an evangelist; each 
congregation appoints someone to be responsible for the movement's 
weekly meetings and all its other local activities. The latter may 
or may not be paid. The YCAE works primarily with eight to sixteen 
year olds. 


A program for secondary school students has just begun in Bouar. 
A youth center has been built next to the Modern Secondary School 
(Lycée Moderne) in Bouar, which has an enrolment of about 1,000. 


5. Women 


The women of our church also have a movement called "The Friday 
Women". It meets each Friday and is organised as follows: a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. The women support the 
church financially as need arises. 





6. Medical work 

The wife of the American pastor who works as an evangelist among 
the Mbororo is a medical doctor. She is in the process of setting 
up a dispensary and the church is trying to provide for the training 
of a number of graduate nurses who could in the future serve the 
ELC/CAE. 


7.  Evangelisation of the Mbororo 


An American pastor is at present making a beginning in this work. 
There are no precedents to follow, and he is looking for methods 
which the church could usefully employ in this new ministry. The 
work must be carried on in the Fulfulde (Peule) language, and in 
this regard we are terribly dependent on the programs of Radio 
Sawtu Linjiila, broadcast by Radio Voice of the Gospel. 
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With the exception of the district of Bouar, the area in which 

the ELC/CAE is working is rural. Here traditional African religion 
and Islam still play a very important role. There are few schools. 
The economy is based largely on the cultivation of cassava, cotton, 
peanuts, potatoes, and corn. Cattle raising is in the hands of 

the Muslims. 


There are signs of hope as the Lutheran church works here on the 
frontier with Islam. In 1974 several important Gbaya village chiefs 
renounced Islam and asked for baptism in our church. With the 

chiefs came their families and the older inhabitants of the 

village. These events help us to discern the present. mission of 

the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central African Empire, and 
also underline the urgency of that mission. And the church itself 

is becoming aware of its responsibility: since the beginning of 1974 
the offerings of its members have been increasing, there are more 
candidates for the Bible School and the School of Theology, and 

the church is seeking to extend its ministry beyond the area in which 
it originated. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF ERITREA 
a eS 


l. Historical Background 





The Evangelical Church of Eritrea (ECE) was started as a mission 
work. In 1840 a spiritual revival associated with the names of 
Rosenius and Fjellstedt tcok place in Sweden, and the EFS 
(Evangeliscka Fosterlands Stiftelsen) was the direct fruit of 
that revival in 1856. Therefore two missionaries were sent out 
in March 1866 to reach South Ethiopia by way of Massawa, a port 
located in Eritrea. 


The Swedish missionaries came at a time of political instability, 
when travel into the interior was impossible. Because of this 
they began settling in the northern part of the country and 
established mission stations. 


In 1870 a school and a clint were started at the coast, and 
contacts with people of different tribes who moved between the 
country and the post were established. 


There began to be converts, some of whom were reformists in the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church who came to understand the true teach- 
ing of the Bible and questioned the doctrine of the Orthodox 

















Church long before the missionaries came. 


In addition to them, moslems and animists from the lowlands of 
Eritrea were also contacted. Local languages were put in writing 
for the first time. Bibles, scripture portions and Christian 
general literature were printed in the small but efficient mission 
printing press on the coast of the Red Sea. In this way our 
great-grandfathers formed the first congregation of the Evangelical 
Church of Eritrea. All this happened because some devoted 
Christian brethren in far-away Scandinavia obeyed the Lord's 
command to go out and teach other nations. 


2. The Evangelical Church in Eritrea at present 





At this present stage the ECE has a membership of 10,000, 3,000 
of which live in the city of Asmara. One wonders why only 10,000 
members are found in Eritrea as a result of one century's hard 
work, but the answer is encouraging. Hundreds of thousands of 
people belonging to the Ethiopian Orthodox Church have received 
their basic education at the schools run by the ECE, and this 
type of effort by the church has led them to read and understand 
the Bible in their own language. 


The ECE does not insist that these people formally join the church. 
We want to help them to understand the Word of Truth in their own 
church, As a result, we can today see some sort of revival 

taking place in the Ethiopian Orthodox Church in Eritrea. 


3. The Act. 





s of the ECE 


The activities of the church comprise congregational work, 
evangelisation especially among moslems and a few pagans in the 
lowlands, educational work, medical service, literature production 
and work among the young people and women. In recent years the 
New Life for All programme has also been introduced and has proved 
essential towards the mission of the church. Ecumenical under- 
standing at the grass-root level with our orthodox and catholic 
brothers has also begun during the past three years. It is a 
blessing to see that Christians belonging to the Evangelical, 
Orthodox and Catholic Churches worship together in a common 
service once a month. 


Five years ago the work of the Swedish Evangelical Mission in 
Eritrea was integrated into the ECE, and as a direct result of 
this integration, the church is learning to understand its duties 
and responsibilities as an African church. 


4. The Challenges of the Church 


The Church is grateful for all spiritual and economic support which 
it has received from its supporting bodies in the north. But it 
is strongly conscious of the need to be self-supporting. This 
question was discussed at length in our general assembly this 
year, and the results of the discussions and the resolutions show 
us & hopeful future on this issue. 
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Another challenge that faces the church is the problem of urbanisa- 
tion. We feel that it is high time for Church Urban Mission Work 
to be started. The Church of Sweden has already responded to our 
request to assist us in establishing the work and final studies 

are underway. 


This is only a general briefing on the life and problems of the 
Evangelical Church of Eritrea. I will therefore take this 
opportunity to ask you all to remember Eritrea and the ECE in your 
prayers. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF KENYA 


l. Introduction 


This brief introduction intends to give you a picture of Kenya and 
the Lutheran Church in Kenya. The Church and Kenya as a nation 
are working co-operatively for the development of the country. 
Each of the two, Government and Church, tries to fulfill Kenya's 
national motto, "Harambee", which stresses the need and spirit to 
work together for progress. Indeed, in a free Kenya, the Church 
has her special call to fulfill: that is to teach the word of God 
and proclaim the good news of Salvation to the peoples of Kenya 
In the Constitution of the Kenya Government freedom of worship is 
granted, and the Church activities are highly appreciated because 
they assist the Government to fulfill its plans for speeding up 
the progress of the country. 


2. The Country 


Kenya is one of three East African countries, the others being 
Uganda and Tanzania. 


These countries have united and formed an organisation which works 
as a trade link between them. 


Kenya is an agricultural country with good and fertile soil to 
grow and ensure good production. At present Kenya grows and trans- 
ports high percentages of coffee, tea, pyrethrum, sisal, sugar, 
cotton, etc. Most of these are exported. 


The Republic of Kenya is bounded to the North by Ethiopia, to the 
East by Somalia, to the South East by the Indian Ocean, to the 
South by Tanzania and to the West and North and North-West lie 
Uganda and the Republic of Sudan respectively. 


Kenya became in independent country in 1963, after having been 
under British colonial power for seventy years. Kenya has a total 
area of 582,644 square kilometres, and a total population of 

12 million people. Mzee Jomo Kenyatta is the first President of 
Kenya and K.A.N.U. (Kenya African National Union) is the ruling 
party. The Kenya Government is a democratic Government. 

















3. The Church in Kenya 


During the twentieth century, the Christian faith has been expanding 
in Kenya at a meteoric rate and is still expanding faster than in 
almost any other country of the world. The Christian missions did 
not arrive in strength in Kenya until after the year 1900. This 
extremely rapid expansion is little short of phenomenal. 

From the very beginning of the time when Kenya achieved "Uhuru" 
(independence), the people of Kenya have keenly shown interest in 
religious life and have actively engaged in it. In recent days 
some church leaders and laymen have come up and are leading what 

we call independent churches all over the country. These churches 
do not have any supporting missions from abroad though their work 
is expanding tremendously. From the Kenya Churches Handbook we 
quote: "In some places Christianity has been remarkably success- 
ful in Kenya and has clearly been adopted as their own religion by 
the majority of Kenyan citizens. Twenty thousand stone, thatch 

or other types of church building or site dot the countryside. The 
Christian faith is taught in the country's schools. The cities of 
Nairobi and Mombasa abound with religious activities in the bus 
stations and in the churches. The Spirit of God who led the early 
pioneers and who guided the subsequent thousands of prophets and 
evangelists is still guiding the churches today." (page 38). We 
must also point out that the Government of Kenya in its constitution 
has clearly stated the principle of "freedom of worship". 


4. Church-State in Kenya 


Church and State are each a society and are each independent. For 
the purpose of this point, we define society as an organised group 
of persons or communicites with the same common end, using the 
same means to attain that end, governed by the same tules for the 
common good of its members both in person as well as in property; 
not only here and now but also in the future, as far as it can be 
foreseen, provided and guaranteed by a clearly defined code for the 
good of the group. The state by the will and agreement of its 
péople, expressed in an agreed form, is charged with the material 
welfare of man. Each of these two societies pursues its objective 
according to circumstances of time, place, means and ability, but 
the fundamentals are the same, the common good: the one the 
spiritual common good and the other the material common good. 


In Kenya we stand in a very good position as far as Church-State 
relationships and cooperation are concerned. This cooperation is 
in accordance with the African traditional motto, Harambee, ("Let 
us pull together"). It is in fields such as education, medical and 
social work in its various forms and in other related fields that 
Church and State in Kenya are cooperating most noticably. Under 
this challenge, the Church has become involved in different Harambee 
projects: e.g. many Harambee schools, both primary and secondary 
schools, nursery centres, health centres, village polytechnic 
Schools, etc. Many such projects continued to function for a long 
time before they received Government aid. 
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The Church has used and still uses its personnel and other resources 
to teach the Wananchi (citizens), particularly in remote areas, and 
thus helps them to eradicate ignorance, poverty and disease. Here 
the church's role goes beyond the spiritual welfare of the whole man. 


The African is fundamentally a believer in God. The Kenya Government 
is aware of this fact and has guaranteed freedom of worship and 
religion in its constitution. The State has always called upon 
religious leaders to offer prayers and supplications at every official 
opening of Parliament and many other public functions. The churches 
in Kenya are all appreciative of the present good Church-State 
relationships while at the same time the church knows the aim of her 
call and Christian witness in the country. 


5. Lutheran Church in Kenya 


Lutheran evangelical work in Kenya was started in the Nyanza province 
in 1948 by the Swedish Lutheran Mission (SIM). 


Preaching and teaching of the Gospel and opening of primary schools 

in the country came first, but even medical work was initiated at an 
early stage. This work rapidly spread in many parts of Kenya. Today 
the work of the Lutheran Church of Kenya has been spread to four 
provinces out of seven. It must be noted that besides the LCK, we have 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, who have concentrated 
their work from Nairobi city to the coast. 


The Lutheran Church of Kenya (LCK) was established in 1958 through 

an interim constitution. The church was registered with the Government 
in 1964 and in the same year full responsibility of the work was 
assumed by the LCK. The first mission society (SLM) remained in the 
church as a supporting mission 


A few years later, three other supporting mission societies joined 
in the work. They are: Swedish Lutheran Evangelical Assoeiation 
of Finland (SLEAF), the World Mission Prayer League (WMPL) of the 
United States of America and the Lutheran Evangelical Association 
of Finland (LEAF). The church is expecting another mission society 
from Norway to join the work in this year. 


The church membership is over 15,000. There are 125 congregations 
which are divided into sixteen parishes and five districts. The 
church is served by eleven African ministers, 48 evangelists and 
missionaries. 


Since 1957 the church built and opened its first Bible school where 

evangelists are trained for two years before they are sent to work. 

A new school building has been built which can now take in more than 
40 students at once. 


In 1963 the Lutheran Church of Kenya opened a congregation in 
Nairobi. Due to the shortage of workers, LCK decided to ask for 
assistance from the ELCT in Tanzania, to aid the work in Nairobi 
and two pastors were sent and joined the work. 

















The LWF agreed to aid the work financially for a period of five years. 
A Board of Directors was formed and the churches were equally 
represented. But later the ELCT decided to separate and started 

new work in Kenya known today as the "ELCT Kenya Synod". 


LCK cooperates with other churches in different organisations. It 
is a member of: 


a) National Christian Council of Kenya 

b) Christian Churches Education Association 
c) Protestant Churches Medical Association 
d) Lutheran World Federation 


6. Activities 


a) Evangelism 


The main task of the Lutheran Church of Kenya is to evangelise the 
whole country of Kenya as far as means and resources permit. The 
church in Kenya today has open doors and all kinds of opportunities 
to teach and preach about the word of God in every corner of the 
country. The church must use these opportunities. 


The Lutheran Church of Kenya is trying if possible to initiate 
church work in almost every province, district, location, city and 
town. 


The work which has already started shows blessing and progress. LCK 
has started new work among the Masai people at Ang'ata Maasai Mara 
near the Tanzania border and this is progressing very well. 


b) Education 


The importance of education was always emphasised by the mission and 
churches wherever work was started. To meet the needs within this 
field, LCK has started and sponsored a number of primary schools, 
secondary schools, nursery schools, village polytechnic schools and 
an adult literacy campaign. 


c) Medical work 


Our Lord Jesus Christ both preached the Kingdom of God and healed the 
sick. He sent his disciples to do the same, as we read in Luke 9:1-2. 
Because of this, the LCK has opened four health centres and one mater- 
nity hospital. 


The church expects to open many more such centres. It also plans a 
mobile clinic to reach sick people in remote areas where communication 
is difficult especially during rainy seasons. 

A Toyota land-rover has been bought for this project. 

d) Literatere work 

The most important book used in the work is the Bible itself. The 


Bible Society in Kenya has made Bibles available in almost all the 
different languages of the tribes among which the church works. The 
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church has still much to do as far as literature is concerned. It 

has a bookshop for storage and distribution of books for sale and 
free release, and has also translated and printed some important 
books into local languages, e.g. hymn books, Luther's small catechism, 
the life of Luther, prayer books, etc. 


Colportage work in the congregations is done by the evangelists. For 
several years the church has served as a wholesaler of Bibles to retail 
shops around its area of work. In 1972 the Bible Society of Kenya 
officially appointed the LCK as the area distributor in two districts 
of Nyanza province. 


The church publishes a monthly paper called "Habari Njema". It. 
contains doctrinal and edifying articles as well as information on the 
work of the church. 


e) Radio work 


The Lutheran Church of Kenya also participates in radio programmes. 
Radio Kenya offers time for broadcasing religious programmes. 


The Lutheran Church of Kenya is erecting a radio studio building which 
will enable the church to produce more and better programmes to be 
sent to Radio Kenya and even Radio Voice of the Gospel in Addis Ababa 
for broadcasting. The studio will be in operation in the middle of 
this year. 


Mr. Chairman, this is all we can report from the LCK today, and we 
hope to be able to report more in the future as the church grows. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH IN LIBERIA 





The Lutheran Church in Liberia was started as mission work. Morris 
officer began mission work in Liberia when he found a place on ihe left 
bank of the St. Paul River about 30 miles from Monrovia into the 
interior in 1860. He chose a place where no other church or mission 
was working at the time. Muhlenburg was established as a mission 
station. 


During the early years, there was a rapid turn-over of missionaries 
because of the malaria which took the lives of many of them. In fact, 
the work practically stopped at certain times when money could not 
be raised for the work or personnel could not be found so easily. 


In spite of all of these problems, the mission work was extended into 
ihe interior of Liberia with emphasis and priority to schools. 
Kpolokpele, which is about 65 miles up the St.Paul River, was 
established in 1908. Sanoyea, which is about 110 miles from Muhlenburg 
was established in 1977. An orphanage was operated at this station for 
more than twenty years. There is still a dispensary and midwifery clinic 

















in Sanoyea. In 1923, a station was established among the Lorma people 
in the town of Zorzor which is about three miles from ihe neighboring 
Republic of Guinea, In 1932, another station, Belefanai, between 
Sanoyea and Zorzor was established. 


In the area of medical work, the mission built a hospital in Harrisburg 
where a boarding school was built for girls. The hospital was built 

in 1921 and the first nurses! training school in Liberia was opened. 
Another hospital was opened at the Zorzor station in 1924. In 1944, 

the Curran Memorial Hospital was built and the nurses! training school 
moved to Zorzor. In 1965, a $2.5 million hospital was completed and 

is today operated as a joint venture with the Episcopal, Methodist 

and Lutheran churches and the Liberian Government. 


About 1949, the Totota station was established and today it is about 
the only boarding school the Lutheran Church has on the Elementary 
and Junior High Level. The Lutheran Church operates a Junior-Senior 
High School in Lofa County where the Lutheran Training Institute (LTI) 
was moved in 1958. 


Missionaries began to realize that if there was a strong church in 
Liberia, there was a need to organize the church. In 1947, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church was organised. In 1948, Laubach came to 
Liberia and the Literacy Program caught on and many people became 
literate in their own language - Kpelle mainly. That same year, the 
Kpelle grammar was completed and the teaching grammar was prepared 
for the Lorma language. Today many articles are written in these two 
languages including the translation of the New Testament in both 
languages. 


Even though the Evangelical Lutheran Church was started in 1947, 

all decisions were still made by the Lutheran Mission. In 1965, Roland 
J. Payne, son of a Paramount Chief, was elected President of the new 
church, 


Since 1965, many changes have taken place in the Lutheran Church, 
It is now known as the Lutheran Church in Liberia. Its membership 
has grown to more than 25,000. It is now financing about 40% of its 
total budget. It is the only completely rural church in Liberia 
with mainly peasant tribesmen as its members. In places where 
missionaries served formerly, we have Liberian nationals. 


The prospects for the Lutheran Church in Liberia are great. A 
group which has never been evangelized are today being reached 
by a Lutheran pastor. They are the Belle group. The only means 
of reaching them is by an airplane or about three to four days 
walk from the nearest point along the motor road. 


For many years, we could not get national pastors but our prayers 
are answered and it is certain that we might be getting at least 
one pastoral candidate out of the Gbarnga school of Theology 
annually. There are eleven active national pastors including 
Bishop Roland J. Payne, two retired pastors and two deceased. 














Since the Lutheran Church has so many preaching points which 
cannot be reached by the few pastors, an ordained Deaconship 

was established. After some training at our lay Training center, 
these men are ordained to serve in their villages and/or help the 
pastor in the urban and industrial areas. This system has worked 
out well. It also affords all communing members an opportunity 

to commune once a month. 


Bishop Payne is trying to transfer the responsibility of operating 
the schools, clinic and hospitals to the Government so that the 
Lutheran Church in Liberia will focus on Evangelism. The broad- 
mindedness of Bishop Payne has led the Lutheran Church in Liberia 
to take membership in both national and international church 
organizations, In Liberia, the Lutheran Church is opened to any 
ecumenical venture and cooperates with all other church groups. 


We trust that with the guiding hand of God, the Lutheran Church 


in Liberia will win many souls and become a leading spokesman 
against the evils of our community. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE SUDAN 





The Federal Republic of Nigeria derives its name from the River 
Niger which empties its waters in Nigeria. It is principally 
an agricultural country, with an areg of 966,266 square 
kilometres, and a population of 56,227,224. 


Nigeria was penetrated from the south by European traders, 

mainly Portuguese, who were followed by missionaries through whom 
western education was introduced. The northern states were penetrated 
from the Sahara desert by the Arab traders through whom Arabic 
education and Islam were introduced into the country. Thus the country 
was almost divided into two, the southern part being predominantly 
Christian and the north predominantly Moslem. The latter is where 

our church is established, and where we are working. 


Nigeria became self-governing in 1957 in the south and in 1959 in 
the north. The country attained its independence in 1960 and became 
a Republic in 1963. It was divided into 12 states in May 1967, and 
later on became 19 states on 3 February 1976. Since 1966 the country 
has been under military control, and they have promised to hand over 
the power to civilians by lst October 1979. 














Church activities are as follows : 
1. Medical District Work 


Following the take-over by the State Government of the then mission 
hospital just before the integration, the church has continued to 
work through dispensaries, health centres and dressing centres, 
Nurses travel in districts helping the people and teaching hygiene. 


2. Christian Approach to Islam 


This has been a tremendous task as the church has become conscious 
of her neglected brothers and sisters, In the past Christians 
tended to take the two religions as one, later on however the church 
realised that this was wrong, and she now faces the evangelistic 
challenge of working among Muslems. This brings a marvellous under— 
Standing of the other religion. 


3. Bible School 


After the State Government and the then Local Authority took over 

both Teachers! Colleges, Post-primary Schools and Primary Schools, 

the church emphasised the need for more Bible Schools in many districts 
in order to cater for our mainly uneducated evangelists. 


4. Teaching Religious Knowledge 


In Teachers! Colleges, Post-primary Schools and in Primary Schools, 
ihe church has become the means of meeting the need of many 
youngsters who attend these schools which the church no longer 


controls. 


5. Agricultural School and Loans to Farmers 


The church has an Agricultural School where evangelists are taught 
modern farming. They are then given a loan to purchase bulls 

and ploughs to use in their respective villages, where they can 
witness Christ to both Christians and non-Christians at the same 
time. 


6. Theological Education by Extension 


This work started to oater for the many people who are not able 
to go to the Bible Schools we have. Peoble are taught at home 
instead of going to schools with their families. 


7. Recording Studio 
The recording studio which works hand in hand with RVOG in 
Addis Ababa/Ethiopia, is doing marvellous work in spreading the 
Gospel in West Africa, both to Christians and Moslems. 

8. New Life for All 


The reawakening and "turning upside down" campaign has brought 
many people to Christ and has awakened weak Christians in Nigeria. 














9. Stewardship 


This work is one of those which has been neglected in the past. 
But now after the church has shown people that everybody's duty 
lies in self-submission and giving for the support of the church, 
it is progressing tremendously. 





Conclusion 


The church, which started in 1913, now has the following : 


Places of worship 967 
Attendance 56,655 
Districts 37 
Pastors 78 
Conmunicants 32,278 
Collection N 61,086 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF NIGERIA 





History of the Church 


Until the mid-1920's, the people who formed the nucleus of the 
L-C.N. had belonged to the Qua Iboe Church, However, failure to 
provide adequate education, together with doctrinal troubles, 

led many to leave the Q.I. Church. The Ibesikpo Christians then 
sent Mr. J.U. Ekong for training in the U.S.A. While at Greensboro 
ne asked that missionaries be sent to help his people. A survey 
team was sent in 1935, and three resident missionaries followed in 
1936. The L.C.N. began in 1936 with 5,000 people in 16 congregations. 
By 1940, the Church has spread throughout the Efik/Ibibio speaking 
area, and a beginning had been made among Igbo people at Umuahia. 
An attempt to open a Seminary in 1940 was short-lived because of 
the beginning of World War II. However, in 1949-50, The Lutheran 
Seminary, Obot Idim Lutheran Eigh School, and Immanuel Hospital, 
Eket, all opened their doors. In 1951 the Lutheran Teacher Training 
College at Ibakachi was opened, As early as 1948 work began among 
ihe pecples of the "Rivers" (Niger Delta) area at Onne Eleme. In 
the late 1950's the Church begen to send workers to the unevangelized 
tribes in Ogoja Province. In 1960, two Bible Institutes for the 
training of evangelists were opened at Ikot Ibritam and Iboko Ogoja. 
Both closed after a few years, but all evangelists now serving the 
Church were trained in these two schools. Immanuel Medical Centre 
at Yahe and the Wanikaade Christian Clinic both were opened as 

part of the Ogoja work in the early 1960's. Ikot Ekpene Lutheran 
High School opened in 1962. The Nigerian Civil War 1967-70 caused 
untold suffering to our people and halted Church growth for several 
years. However, relief aid during and following the war led to the 
opening of many new churches, especially around Ikot Ekpene. In 
1973-74 the Nigerian Government took over all primary, secondary, 
and teacher training schools. New emphases for ministry in the 
1970's are a concentration on ministry in the cities and training 
of lay leadership in the Church. 

















Current Statistics 








Communicant members: 15,000 Baptized members: 35,000 
Congregations: 215 Preaching stations: 22 
Schools: All taken over by the Government 1973-74 
Pastors: 28 (Serving congregations: 10 Retired: 1) 
Studying overseas: 3 - and 2 more waiting to go. 
1 
3. 





3,working with Nigerian Bible Society: 1 

Radio Work: 2, 3 are working in Government jobs. 
Evangelists: 12 Expatriate Missionary Units: 13 
Seminary students: 10 vicars (4th year) and 6 second year. 
Medical Personnel: Expatriate - 2 MD's and 2 RN's sent 
from U.S.; 3 other MD's recruited and supported 
by the Church. 
Nigerian — 2 mid-wives and all junior staff at 
Yahe supported by the Church; cther staff under 
Government. 


Present Mission Efforts 





1. Lay Leadership Training Courses (T.E.E.) for training 
laymen in congregational leadership and outreach. 


2. Concentration of effort in urban areas. Many people are 
moving to the cities to work and are being lost to the 
Church. Attempt to gather these into congregations and 
witness through then to community. 


3. Mass Communications: Christian Radio Studio outreach 
through RVOG and local programs. 


4. In small tribes areas work through unified program of 
Bible translation, literacy campaigns, preaching and 
Church planting public health, and community development 
projects 


Goals/Strategr 


1. Begin work in still unreached areas/in 1977 begin in 
3 new Ogoja areas and Ijaw in "Rivers". 





2. Send more trained people to begin work in cities. 
In 1977 open station in Ikom and survey Benin. 


3. Train laymen in evangelism. In 1976-77 open 5 T.E.E. 
centres, with 2 more to open in 1977-78. 





Opportunities for Expansi 

1. Some villages in Ogoje area are actually beginning to 
request help; in some tribes we could have a church in 
every villege within a few years. 


2. Growing cities have many "lost" and urreached people. 
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3. Many small tribes are still unreached. 





4. raining of people especially for Youth work or ministry 
+o women will help in those areas. 


Successes 


l. Rehatilitation efforts during and after the war led to the 


* opening of II new congregations around Ikot Ekpene in the 
early 1970's. 


2. Smooth amalgamation of the "Mission" into the "Church", 
Official amalgamation was on 24 April 1976, the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Lutheran Church of Nigeria. 


Failures 


le Financing. In the early years everything was by grace. 
Now some congregations do all right with financing of 
local needs, but they contribute very little to Synod or 
outreach needs, 


2. Pastors, especially those with advanced training, leave 
the pastoral ministry for high paying Covernrent or 
teaching positions and do not continue even a part-time 
ministry. 


3. Failure in preaching through interpreters in unwritten 
languages led to the program of Bible translation and 
literacy 


Editor's Note: Oral reports were also given on the 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Tansania, the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in Southern Africa 

and the Malagasy Lutheran Church. They were not 
however provided in written form for the delegates 
and are therefore not included in this documentation, 











Programme 





MONDAY Tth FEBRUARY 


Arrival of all participants 
20.00 Opening Communion Service 




















a 
TUESDAY 8th WEDNESDAY 9th 
08.90 08.00-08.30 Devotion 
(Chairman) Bible Study 
r Rev. T 
08.30-09.00 Introductory (Rev. Tesgara Hirpo) 
08.50 remarks 
si dams tertie Stay 
= : (Rev. Judah Kiwovele) 
greetings 
10.00 
Coffee break Coffee break 
gut. Report I: Arusha Group discussion 
- Consultation 
o 
31.30 (Rev. R. Olak) 
Break Break 
11.45 z 
Report II: Rustenburg Group discussion 
- Consultation 
12.30 (Bishop A. Habelgaarn) 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
+00 S 5 
22 Report III: Tananarive Plenary session on 
- Consultation group reports 
16.00 (Rev. R. Ranaivojaona) 
Coffee break Coffee break 
16.30 r 
s " A Plenary session on 
Group discussion 
- group reports 
18.30 
DINNER DINNER 
20.00 
» Briefing: FELCSA Briefing: Madagascar 
Cameroun, Central African 
21.30 Empire 
21.30 Devotion Devotion 




















THURSDAY 10th FRIDAY ljth 
08.00 Bible Study Bible Study 
= (Rev, Tesgara Hirpo) (Rev. Tesgara Hirpo) 
08.50 
09.00 LEER. ndis ; 
Together in Mission Mission and self-reliance, 
- (Rev. Nelson Unwene, CCC mandate 
39:08 Rev. Risto Lehtonen) (Rev. Risto Lehtonen) 
Coffee break Coffee bresk 
10.30 ; ; ET 
Group discussion Urban Industrial Mission 
S in Africa 
11.30 (Rev. P. Rasolondraibe) 
Break Break 
11.45 Group discussion Africa Theological Journal 
= (Rev. J. Kiwovele) 
12.30 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
12:00 Self Reliance Plenary session 
- (Rev. Tesgara Hirpo, 
Sem Bishop J. Shiri) 
Coffee break Coffee break 
16.30 Plenary session on Plenary session 
- group reports 
18.30 
DINNER DINNER 
d Plenary session on Briefing: Kenya, 
- group reports Tanzania, Liberia 
21.30 





Devotion 








Devotion 
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SATURDAY 12th SUNDAY 13th 
paren) Bible Study 
- (Rev. Tesgara Hirpo) 
08.50 
REOS CDS New criteria 09.30 
- (Miss Christa Held) 
Introduction to Assembly Church services 
10.00 
(Rev. Gunnar Stalsett) 
in local 
Coffee break parishes 
pne Introduction to African 
- concerns at Assembly 
11.30 (Rev. Albertus Maasdorp) 
Break 
n r & 
LIS Group discussion 
12.30 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
cii Group discussion 15.30 
ki Sight-seeing 
16.00 
Coffee break 
16.30 Group discussion 
18.30 
DINNER DINNER 
EM Free Free 
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MONDAY 14th 





TUESDAY 15th 








Bible Study 
(Dean Philip Robinson) 


Report on 3rd All Asia 
Lutheran Conference 


Group reports 
Coffee break 
Future work of the CCC 


(Rev. Risto Lehtonen) 


Break 


Assembly: role of 
delegates, working 
method and rules of 
procedure. 


LUNCHEON 


Plenary session on 
Edited Report 


Coffee break 


Plenary session on 
Edited Report 


DINNER 


Briefing: Ethicpia, 
Eritrea, Nigeria 


Devotion 





Bible Study 
(Dean Philip Robinson) 


Plenary session on 
Edited Report 


Coffee break 
Plenary session on 
Edited Report 
Break 


Plenary session on 
Edited Report 


LUNCHEON 


Plenary session on 
Edited Report 


Coffee break 


Plenary session on 
Edited Report 


Closing 


DINNER 





WEDNESDAY 16th 


Departure of all participants 




















Participants 


Rt. Rev. L. AUALA 
(Evangelical Lutheran 
Ovambokavango Church) 


Rev. H. BARTH 
(LWF French National 
Committee) 


Mr. G. BEAUME 
(Interpreter) 


Rev. F. BELL 

(Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in Southern 
Africa) 


Rev. C. BOERNER 
(German Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in South West Africa) 


Rev. C. BRANDT 
(United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in South Africa) 


Rev. J. CHISANGA 
(All Africa Conference of 
Churches ) 


Rev. G. DADI 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Cameroun) 


Praeses J. L. DE VRIES 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in South West Africa) 


Rev. R. DIGGS 
(Lutheran Church in Liberia) 


Dr. U. DUCHROW 
(LWF, Geneva) 


Mr. A. FIAFERANA 
(Interpreter) 


List 


- Private Bag 2018 
Ondangwa 9270 
South West Africa 


-  Schoenbourg no 40 
67320 Drulingen 
France 


- PO Box 20301 
Nairobi, Kenya 


- PO Box 31190 
Braamfontein 2017 
South Africa 


- PO Box 84k 
Windhoek 
South Africa 


- 6 Mill Street 
Paarl 7464 
South Africa 


- PO Box 429 
Kitwe 
Zambia 


- PO Box 9 
Meiganga 
Cameroun 


- PO Box 5069 
Windhoek 
South West Africa 


- PO Box 1046 
Monrovia, Liberia 


- 150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 


- FJKM, BP 623 
Tananarive 
Madagascar 
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Mrs. N. FISCHER 
(Interpreter) 


Mr. J. FISHA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Rev. H. FREDERIK 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in South West Africa) 


Mr. G. GEISEB 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in South West Africa) 


Miss F. GOMBELA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Rev. D. GQWETA 
(Moravian Church in Southern 
Africa) 


Miss R. GREEFF 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 





Miss E. GRIFFITHS 
(Interpreter) 


Rt. Rev. A. W. HABELGAARN 
(Moravian Church in Southern 
Africa) 


Miss C. HELD 
(LWF, Geneva) 


Miss E. VON HERTZBERG 
(LWF, Geneva) 


Mrs. M. HOEBES 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in South West Africa) 


Dr. P. HOLT 
(Lutheran Church of Christ 
in the Sudan) 


Mr. E. JOHANSSON 
(LWF Swedish National Committee) 





21 chemin Frangois Lehmann 
1218 Grand Saconnex/GE 
Switzerland 


PO Box 10 
Lushoto 
Tanzania 


PO Box 5069 
Windhoek 
South West Africa 


PO Box 5069 
Windhoek 
South West Africa 


Lutheran Theological College 
Private Bag 206, Mapumulo 4470 
South Africa 


PO Box 11 
Lansdowne 7780 
South Africa 


Lutheran Theological College 
Private Bag 206, Mapumulo 4470 
South Africa 


Untere Neckarstrasse 52 
69 Heidelberg 
Federal Republic of Germany 


PO Box 11 
Lansdowne 7780 
South Africa 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 


Private Bag 2013 
Omaruru 
South West Africa 


PO Box 64 
Bukuru, Plateau State 
Nigeria 


PO Box 4763 
Durban 
South Africa 














Rev. N. KASUKUTI 
(Evangelical Lutheran Conmunity, 
Zaire) 


Rt. Rev. J. KIBIRA 
(Commission on Church Cooperation) 


Mr. S. KITANGE 
("Target") 


Rev. J. KIWOVELE 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Rt. Rev. S. KOLOWA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Mr. F. KOENIG 
(IWF, Geneva) 


Mr. P. KOULAGNA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Cameroun) 


Mr. N. KRARUP 
(Radio Voice of the Gospel) 


Rev. C. KRAUSE 
(LWF German National Committee) 


Mrs. E. KUNTZE 
(German Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in South West Africa) 


Rev. E. KWEKA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
in Tanzania) 


Mrs. N. LASSERRE 


(Translator) 


Rev. R. LEHTONEN 
(IWF, Geneva) 


Dr. A. LEMA 
(LWF, Geneva) 


PO Box 259 
Kalemie, Shaba Region 
Zaire 


PO Box 98 
Bukoba, Tanzania 


PO Box 72839 
Nairobi, Kenya 


PO Box 55 
Usa River 
Tanzania 


PO Box 3033 
Arusha 
Tenzania 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 


BP 6 
Ngaoundéré 
Cameroun 


PO Box 654 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


PO Box 51 05 09 
3000 Hannover 51 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Box 334 
Otjiwarongo 9210 
South West Africa 


PO Box 195 
Moshi 
Tanzania 


Mainzerstrasse 6T 
6600 Saarbrücken 
Federal Republic of Germany 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 
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Miss Y. LEWER 
(LWF, Geneva) 


Rev. A. LIHONGO 
(Evangelical Lutheran 
Ovambokavango Church 


Rev. A. MAASDORP 
(IWF, Geneva) 


Mr. S. MAGHIYA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Mrs. M. MAKGATO 
(Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in 
Southern Africa) 


Mrs. M. MARAGIA 
(Lutheran Church of Kenya) 


Dr. D. MARTENSEN 
(IWF, Geneva) 


Rt. Rev. P. MHLUNGU 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Mr. L. MOGALE 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Mr. A. MRASE 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Rt. Rev. E. MSHANA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Dr. B. MUETZELFELDT 
(LWF, Geneva) 


Mr. L. MUKWILONGO 
(Evangelical Lutheren 
Ovambokavango Church) 


Mr. A. MUSA 
(Evangelical Church of Eritrea) 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzeriand 


Private Bag 2018 
Ondangwa 9270 
South West Africa 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
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1211 Geneva 20 
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Dean E. MUTSHEKWANE 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Rev. A. MWAKISUNGA 
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Mrs. F. NADAH 
(Lutheran Church of Christ 
in the Sudan) 


Miss M. NAKAFINGO 
(Evangelical Lutheran 
Ovambokavango Church) 


Mrs. A. NAMILIKWA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Mrs. T. NCHABELENG 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Rev. J. NCHOGU 
(Lutheran Church of Kenya) 


Mr. B. NELDNER 
(LWF, Geneva) 


Miss W. NNANA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


Mr. R. NTOULA 
(South African Council of Churches 
Churches) 


Rev. R. OLAK 
(Lutheran Church of Kenya) 


Miss A. OLECHE 
(Interpreter) 


Rt. Rev. R. PAYNE 
(Lutheran Church in Liberia) 


Rev. G. PLUEDDEMANN 
(United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in South Africa) 


PO Box 47 
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Pretoria, South Africa 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Suitzerland 


Government Girls' Secondary 

School 
Yola, Gongola State 
Nigeria 


Private Bag 2018 
Ondangwa 9270 
South West Africa 


Iambi Leprosy Hospital 
Private Bag, Singida 
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PO Box 31 
Lydenburg 1120 
South Africa 


PO Box 874 
Kisii, Kenya 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
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Usa River 
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South Africa 


PO Box 5 
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PO Box 20301 
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PO Box 1046 
Monrovia, Liberia 
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Bloemfontein 
South Africa 











Mr. D. RABACH 
(Lutheran Church of Kenya) 


Dr. N. RABEMANANTSOA 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 
Miss O. RAHARINORO 


(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Dr. K. RAJARATNAM 
(IWF, Geneva) 


Rev. J. B. RAKOTOMARO 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Dr. M. RAMIARAMANANA-RALIVAO 
(Com 





Rev. R. RANAIVOJAONA 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Mr. H. RAPOO 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Rt. Rev. D. RAPOO 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Mr. I. RASOLOFONDRAIBE 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Rev. P. RASOLONDRAIBE 
(IWF/UIM Consultant) 


Rev. A. RATSIMBAZAFY 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Mr. J. RAZAFINDRASATRANABO 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Mrs. A. RAZANAMY 
(Malagasy Lutheran Church) 


Dr. K. SCHMALE 

(Feder&tion of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches in 
Southern Africa) 


Rev. E. SENDORO 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania) 


ission on Church Cooperation) 








PO Box 5 
Oyugis, Kenya 


C.12 Cité Ampefilona 
Tananarive 
Madagascar 


Ch. 127, Cité universitaire 
Tananarive, Madagascar 


150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
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Fianarantsoa, Madagascar 
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Rustenburg 0300 
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Groupe scolaire, Centre I 
Fort Dauphin, Madagascar 
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Tananarive, Madagascar 
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Fianarantsoa, Madagascar 
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Tananarive, Madagascar 
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Madagascar 


PO Box 31190 
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South Africa 
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Dar es Salaam 
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Rt. Rev. J. SHIRI 


(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Rhodesia) 


Dr. F. SIANIPAR 
(HKBP, Indonesia) 


Miss A. SIPTO 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzenia 


Rev. L. SMITH 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the Central African Empire) 


Rev. P. SONGSARE 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Cameroun) 


Rev. G. STAALSETT 
(Commission on Church Cooperation) 


Mrs. C. STEWART 
(Lutheran Church in Liberia) 


Dean P. SWARTS 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa) 


Miss V. SYVERSON 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Cameroun) 


Mr. Y. TARFASA 
(Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus) 


Rev. H. TESGARA 
(Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus) 


Bishop A. TODI 
(Lutheran Church of Christ 
in the Sudan) 


Mrs. M. UDOMAH 


(Lutheran Church in Nigeria) 


Rev. N. UNWENE 
(Lutheran Church in Nigeria) 
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Bulewayo 
Rhodesia 


HKBP Headquarters 
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Dr. P. WEE 
(LWF/USA National Committee) 


Rev. D. YADASSA 


(Evangelical Church Meki Yesus) 





Rev. D. YONAS 
(Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus) 


Rev. B. ZAMA 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the Central African Empire) 


360 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10010 
USA 


PO Box 2087 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


PO Box 2087 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


Ecole Biblique, Baboua 
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Committees And 
Discussion Groups 
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e 
"Come along everybody, back to work!" Dr. Karlheinz Schmale of | 
FELCSA shepherds delegates back into the plenary room. 
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Respensibil 
Consult 
Principa 
from Tanz 








Church Cooperation. 
from the Malagasy Luti 


his deputies, the other being B 
lent cf the Federation of E 
Churches in Southern Africa. 


prest 





» chairman of the Cor 












y three particip 
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mmission on 
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spacious grounds of the 


Holiday Inn provided a very nt settin useion groups 
held outside. 





Relaxation im : 
Lehtonen (LW 
al Commitiee) and Dr. Karlheinz Schmale (FELCSA) find time 
for a joke. 
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Rev. Nelson Unuene of the Lutheran Church in Nigeria e 
hia church's work during a briefing session. 





Rev. Teegara Hirpo (ECMY, Ethi- 
apia), who presented one of the 
Bible studies and a critical 
reflection on the topic of 
self-reliance. 








Dean Philip Robinson from Gaborone who 
presented the second Bible Study, on 
the theme "In Christ - a New Community". 

















(1. to r.) Mr. Alfer Fiaferana (Nadagascar), 


The interpreters! table 
; lia) da Oleche (Kenya). 


Miss Elai 











Mr. Musa Aron (Evangelical Church, Eritrea) giving a short 
briefing on his church during an evening session. 
l 











women delegated by their churches, 
the Statement appearing on page 194, 








Dr. Lukas de Vries (Namibia), Dr. Karlheing 
CSA), Bishop Paulus Mhlungu (South Africa) and 


shop of the ELCSA diocese covering 
the Gaborone area of Botswana). 
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A forceful Bishop Roland Payne (Liberia) puts his point 
Listening are (left) Bishop Daniel Rapôô (South Africa) and Rev. Ronald 
Diggs (also from Liberia). 





088. 














Women delegates to the consultation included (front) Dr. Marthe 
Ramiaramanana (CCC member from Madagascar), (back left to right) 
Mrs, Fibie Nadah (LCCS8, Nige. M W. Nnana (Tanzania) and 

Mre. Martha Udomah (LC 








Afro-Asian collaboration - Dr. Frans Sianipar (left) of Indonesia, 
Asian delegate to the consultation, talks with Dr. Kunchala 
Rajaratnam (centre), LWF Asia Secretary, and Africa Secretary 

Rev. Amon Moakisunga. 
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One of the bi-lingual c 
Avinda Oleche speaks 
Rev. Dadi G 

Central Af 








Sharing of information on Southern Africa - Mr, Revelation 
of the South African Ecumenical News Service and i 

(FELCSA Associate General Secretary) talk with LWF news editor 
Mr. Friederich Konig. 
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Report compiled and edited by 
Yvonne Lever 
Africa Secretariat 
Lutheran World Federation 
Department of Church Cooperation 
150 route de Ferney 
1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 


























